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IN MEMORY OF A FRIEND* 


By Alexander Tvardovsky 


Emmanuel Kazakevich was perhaps the first of the 
now famous writers who emerged after the war but 
wrote nothing while it was on because they were 
going through the four-year school of the war, or, 
in other words, because they were fighting. War was 
their everyday work and life—din the trenches or on 
the march, with an occasional stay in hospital when 
they were wounded. And it was from there, straight 
out of the flames, that they came into literature when 
the war ended. They came with their own specially 
valuable artistic testimony about that war. 

And although those who because of their literary 
reputation and experience were called upon to serve 
in their professional capacity served well and honestly 
during those grim years, they were not always able 
to equal the unmistakable authenticity, the wealth of 
colour and precision of detail marshalled by the fresh 
forces that entered Soviet literature after the war. 

Kazakevich’s Star, quite a short novella about the 
work and tragic destruction of a group of reconnais- 
sance scouts, holds pride of place among the stories 
produced by these writers. 

Its publication signalled the appearance in Soviet 
literature of a new, entirely original and striking 
talent and, what was more, a new stage in the liter- 
ary presentation of the war. 

Unlike his literary contemporaries, who in describing 
life at the front had kept to the memoir, diary or 
essay forms, Kazakevich produced in Star a brilliant 
example of the short novel, of a truly artistic organi- 
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sation of one’s material regardless of the actual 
identity of the characters or strict fidelity to time and 
place. 

Its exceptional elegance of form, its balanced pro- 
portions, the musical harmony between beginning and 
end, added to the profound lyricism and dramatism 
of the content, the unforgettably life-like characters 
and their human appeal, set this short novel, among 
those best works of Soviet literature which lose none 
of their compelling power with the passage of time. 

Incidentally, this is one of the examples that totally 
refute the absurd notion that Soviet literature at 
certain periods was incapable of producing any 
compelling or really honest books. As if true art, 
intimately bound up with the life of the people, could 
ever wait in silence for some particularly favourable 
conditions in which to appear! 

I would find it hard to name a book by any con- 
temporary young writer practising in the far more 
favourable literary climate of today, that would come 
anywhere near Kazakevich’s Star in depth of content 
and perfection of form. 

Star is the key work among the books Kazakevich 
wrote about the war, although Spring on the Oder, 
The House in the Square, Heart of a Friend and several 
stories and essays evoked great interest among readers 
and reviewers. Death prevented Kazakevich from de- 
lighting us with a work that would have had such 
crucial significance for his literary maturity as 
Star had for his literary youth. 

In the last weeks and days of his grave illness, 
he fought pain in an attempt to dictate the continua- 
tion of a new novel The Thirties that he had been 
working on for a number of years: he also shared 
with his friends several incidental ideas, including 
that of writing a book about Soviet doctors, whose 
noble work he had, unfortunately, had only too much 
opportunity to study in his final years. 

A few days before the end, when talking to me and, 
as usual, avoiding the subject of his illness, he merely 
said that he was craving to be able to work. 
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“] don't want anything, any of the pleasures of 
an easy life, any kind of holiday. All I want is to 
be able to write—jit’s so terrible to have it all 
churning uselessly through your head.”’ 

Everyone who knew him well speaks of the excep- 
tional charm of his personality, his wisdom and kind- 
ness, his wit and the merriment he caused with his 
unmalicious pranks, his love of life and zest for work, 
the firmness and adherence to principle he maintained 
in his views, assessments and judgements on questions 
of literary and political life. 

The outward appearance of this bespectacled intel- 
lectual whose hair had receded and turned grey long 
before it should have done, and who looked so much 
like a book-worm and stay-at-home, was totally out 
of keeping with his actual character and way of life. 
It sometimes seemed to me that he had deliberately 
made up his mind to refute by sheer strength of 
spirit such a banal notion of what intellectual-looking 
people were really like. He did indeed write a lot 
and he read even more both at home and in some 
highly specialised libraries. He was one of the most 
zealous readers among our writers. At a fairly late 
age he devoted himself zealously and _ successfully 
to the study of languages. In a word, he was a hard 
worker, a person of strict self-discipline, application 
and regularity. 

But he was also a keen traveller, a good shot with 
a sporting gun, and an excellent driver by any stand- 
ards. He was a man of true wit, always the life 
and soul of the party. He sang Russian folk songs and 
army songs well—not for nothing had he once been 
the song-leader of his company. And lastly, he had 
been a truly brave man during the war, although 
that was never implied in anything he told us about 
himself. I, for instance, had been friendly with him 
for many years before I learned from the general who 
had commanded the division in which he had been 
chief of reconnaissance that Kazakevich had won his 
first decoration for the capture of an information 
prisoner at the most difficult time of all for such an 
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operation — when the division had been on the de- 
fensive over a long period. 

Only then did he himself tell me how after careful 
observation of a chosen enemy sector, just before dawn, 
which was a more promising hour than the dead of 
night, he and a small, hand-picked party of scouts 
had pounced on an enemy trench and after some 
brief hand-to-hand fighting grabbed one of their 
men and dragged him back to their own positions. 
“The thing that worried us most,’’ he told me with 
his customary humour, “as we were crawling back 
with our burden under enemy machine-gun fire, 
was that one of those bullets would hit the 
German and ruin the whole thing, because we could 
never have pulled it off a second time.”’ 

Living and fighting side by side with officers and 
men in the grim days of the war Emmanuel Kazakevich 
absorbed with every fibre of his being the people’s 
historical experience, their truly unexampled feat 
of arms in all its majesty and tragic grandeur. And 
it was there, in the crucible of the war that a 
distinguished exponent of Soviet prose was born, who 
before the war had been known only as the author 
of verses and poems in Yiddish. 

This peculiarity of Kazakevich’s literary biography 
confronted him, as he himself was well aware, with 
the task of deepening and enriching his knowledge 
of the living Russian language in the very heart of 
the people’s life. Soon after the war Kazakevich went 
off on a “business trip’? to a village in Vladimir 
Region for a period of one year, taking his wife and 
children, the whole household, with him. And it was 
there that I found him one summer day in a col- 
lective farmer’s cottage with his favourite books, 
type-writer, gun and fishing tackle. 

On another occasion he went off for a long stay 
in Magnitogorsk, studied the life of the big iron- 
and-steel works there, got to know the people and 
made detailed notes every day. His ultimate aim in 
going there was to collect material for a novel about 
the 1930s, but the immediate result of this trip was 
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the splendid essay that many of us still remember 
“In the Capital of the Iron and Steel Industry”’. 

One day Isaw Emmanuel wearing a rough half-length 
coat with breast pockets and in army boots, an unusual 
garb for a Muscovite. “I’m off on a trip,” he explained, 
and he actually did set off with an artist friend 
of his on a walking tour through some remote parts 
of Russia in mid-winter. Ill health cut short the 
trip but he always delighted in recalling that journey 
with its long hikes or lifts on lorries and sledges, its 
nights spent in rural cottages and local hostels, its 
unusual encounters and curious adventures. 

Least of all did the life of this Moscow man of 
letters fit the notorious “flat-in-town, week-end 
cottage, health resort’ formula. As a matter of fact 
I can't remember Kazakevich ever going to a health 
resort merely for a holiday. In the _ final years his 
stays at such places were not of his own choosing. 

When recalling those who have gone forever, we 
often speak of their sensitivity and responsiveness, 
but usually in general terms. But here, in my view, 
is one small but impressive example of real readiness 
to help someone in need or trouble. 

An old writer who when evacuated during the war 
had somehow lost the right to his own flat appealed 
to Kazakevich for help. Kazakevich, who in his time 
had known plenty of trouble renting little rooms 
and odd corners, was now living in a good apartment. 
Of course, he telephoned and wrote to the right 
people on this writer’s behalf, but seeing that 
all this was going to take a long time, and the man, 
who incidentally was no relation of his, had nowhere 
to spend the night, he made room for the old man 
and his wife in his own flat until such time as their 
request for accommodation was granted. They lived 
with him for about a year. I don’t think such a 
simple form of responsiveness to the needs of others 
is very common. 

And how many examples could one give of Kaza- 
kevich’s constant readiness to help his brother writ- 
ers in the most practical way, whether it was someone 
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who came to him with a manuscript, or whose work 
had been held up by some publisher, or who was a 
beginner from the provinces, a student, a disabled 
war veteran or any decent person knocking at his 
door. 

Like few others he could rejoice over a comrade’s 
deserved success, take up some new story that had 
appeared in a magazine or champion somebody's 
manuscript in which he had seen something real 
and worthwhile, although perhaps not yet perfect 
in form. 

We, his friends, were also familiar with the ruth- 
lessly caustic remarks he could make about the pre- 
tentious, the false, and the mercenary in literature. 

We shall for long feel the lack of that wonderful 
acuteness he displayed in any conversation, whatever 
the subject, his ability to understand from the merest 
hint. 

One could never be bored in his company, whether 
at an editorial meeting or at home, or on a long 
journey (he was with me on one of my Siberian trips, 
we visited the places where he had once been a theatre 
manager and chairman of a collective farm) in our 
own country or abroad (in the early spring of this 
year we wandered through the nocturnal streets of 
Rome, he had the reconnaissance scout’s skill for 
finding his way anywhere)—nowhere while I was 
with him, was I ever bored, except perhaps at some 
of our long writers’ conferences. 

But even there, it was enough to slip out for a 
smoke with him, and everything that had seemed so 
tedious while we were in session became far more 
interesting. 

But I must add that for all the liveliness of his 
character, his energy and ability as a field command- 
er, he was, unlike many of our confreres, no public 
speaker. In that sphere he was extremely shy. 

We shall for long miss the opportunity of chatting 
to him about the book we have just read, a news- 
paper item, about our travels, incidents from liter- 
ary life, amusing or serious, and also about the most 
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serious and important things, including such thoughts 
as may come to us now, at this time when the sense 
of loss is still fresh in our minds. 

And the millions of his readers will miss that 
poignant feeling of expectation that they have 
towards those of us who have made a lasting impres- 
sion, whose writings have become a treasured and 
necessary part of their everyday lives. 

Perhaps it cannot be otherwise, but it is sad that 
this is not the only occasion when we, having lost 
a comrade whom we thought we valued, respected 
and loved while he lived, suddenly become aware of 
the far wider significance of his work, his potential, 
and his presence among us. 


1962 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The advancing division plunged into the boundless 
forests, and the forests swallowed it. 

Where German tanks, German aircraft and the 
bandit gangs ranging the district had failed, these vast 
woodlands with their war-wrecked, thaw-strangled 
roads succeeded. Food and ammunition trucks bogged 
down at the distant edges of the forests. Ambulances 
got stuck in isolated forest hamlets. The artillery 
regiment ran out of fuel, and its guns were scattered 
along the banks of nameless streams. With every hour 
the distance separating them all from the infantry 
became alarmingly greater. But the infantry never- 
theless continued to push ahead all by itself, cutting 
rations and grudging every cartridge. At last it, too, 
began to slow down. Its drive became weaker, less 
confident, and the Germans, taking advantage of this, 
shook themselves free and scuttled westward. 

The enemy vanished. 


When the infantry is not at grips with the enemy 
it still continues to do its job, to justify its existence: 
it holds down the territory won from him. But there 
is no sight more forlorn than scouts out of contact 
with the enemy. They tramp along the roadside like 
lost souls, as though the meaning has gone out of 
their existence. 

Division Commander Colonel Serbichenko overtook 
one such group in his jeep. He climbed slowly out 
of the car and stood in the middle of the muddy 
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road with his hands on his hips. There was a mocking 
smile on his face. 

At the sight of Division Commander the scouts 
came to a halt. 

“Well, lost the enemy, eh, my eagles?’ he said. 
“Where’s the enemy, what’s he doing?’’ 

He recognised Lieutenant Travkin in the man in the 
lead — Colonel Serbichenko knew all his officers by 
sight — and shook his head reproachfully. 

“You too, Travkin?’’ he said, and continued acidly: 
“A lot of fun, this war, isn’t it? —drinking milk in 
the villages and chasing after women. With you around 
we'll get to Germany this way and never set eye 
on the enemy. But wouldn’t that be grand?’ he asked 
with unexpected gaiety. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Galiev, Division Chief of 
Staff, sat in the car smiling wearily, surprised at 
the sudden change in the colonel’s mood. A moment 
before Serbichenko had been raking him over the 
coals for slackness and he had been taking it in 
crushed silence. 

It was the sight of the patrol that wrought the 
change in the colonel. He had begun his own army 
life in 1915 as an infantry scout. In the scouts he 
had received his baptism of fire and won the St. 
George Cross. Scouts were his weakness. The sight 
of their green camouflage coveralls and their sunburnt 
faces never failed to gladden his heart as they 
-noiselessly strode along the roadside in single file. 
ready at any moment to disappear, to merge with the 
silent forest, with the folds in the terrain, with the 
flickering shadows of dusk. 

But Division Commander’s reproof was a serious 
one. For scouts to lose the enemy, or, in the formal 
language of the regulations, allow him to disengage, 
was mortifying, almost a disgrace. 

The colonel’s words betrayed his gnawing anxiety 
for the fate of his division. He feared an engagement 
with the enemy because his forces were depleted and 
the rear services had fallen behind. But at the 
same time he wanted to get at that vanished foe at 
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last, to come to grips with him, to learn what he was 
up to and what he was capable of. Still and all, 
it was about time to halt for a while to put his men 
and matériel into good shape. Of course, he would 
not dare to admit even to himself that this wish ran 
counter to the passionate, driving urge of the whole 
country, yet he dreamed of a pause in the offensive. 
Such are the secrets of the profession. 

The scouts stood there in silence shifting from 
foot to foot. They were a pretty sorry sight. 

“There they are— your eyes and ears,’’ Division 
Commander remarked scornfully to his Chief of 
Staff as he climbed into the car. They drove on. 

The scouts stood there for another minute; then 
the lieutenant slowly moved on and the others fol- 
lowed him. 

Travkin, his ear attuned as usual to every rustle, 
was thinking about his platoon. Like his commander, 
he both desired and feared an engagement with the 
enemy. Desired it because that was his duty, and also 
because enforced idleness is disastrous for scouts, 
clogging them with the dangerous spiderweb of laziness 
and carelessness. And feared it because out of the 
eighteen men with whom he had begun the offensive 
only eleven were left. True, they included Anikanov 
who was famous throughout the division, the fearless 
Marchenko, the devil-may-care Mamochkin and the 
tested vetaran scouts Brazhnikov and Bykov. The 
remainder were for the most part riflemen sent in 
from the units during the offensive. So far they very 
much liked being scouts, filing about in small groups 
and enjoying a freedom inconceivable in the ordinary 
infantry unit. They were accorded honour and respect. 
Naturally, this was flattering, and they looked like 
fire-eaters — but their mettle was yet to be tested. 

Now Travkin realised that it was just this which 
had made him slow his pace. He was stung by the 
Division Commander's reproof; all the more since he 
knew Serbichenko’s weakness for scouts. The old and 
experienced scout of the previous war, Corporal 
Serbichenko, seemed to throw him that foxy look 
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out of the colonel’s green eyes, challenging him 
across the years and events that divided them: “Well, 
young man, let’s see how you measure up to an old 
hand”’, 

Meanwhile the platoon had entered a typical West- 
Ukrainian village with scattered homesteads surrounded 
by fields and orchards. A crucified Jesus looked down 
at them from an enormous cross the height of three 
men. The streets were empty, and only the barking 
of dogs in the yards and the barely perceptible move- 
ments of the handwoven curtains at the windows 
showed that the inhabitants, terrorised by bandit gangs, 
were cautiously examining the soldiers passing through 
their village. 

Travkin led his group to a lonely cottage on a rise. 
An old woman opened the door. She drove back a 
large hound and slowly took in the soldiers with deep- 
set eyes overhung by thick greyish brows. 

“Good day,’ said Travkin. ‘“We’d like to rest up 
for an hour or so.”’ 

The scouts followed her into a clean room with a 
painted floor and numerous icons. They had already 
noticed that the icons in these parts were different 
from those in Russia — there were no embossed metal 
frames and the saints had saccharine faces. As for the 
old woman herself, she looked exactly like any Ukrai- 
nian granny from around Kiev or Chernigov, with 
innumerable homespun petticoats and bony gnarled 
hands; she differed from them only in the unfriendly 
glint of her piercing eyes. 

However, despite her grim, almost hostile silence, 
she gave the soldiers some fresh bread, some milk 
that seemed all cream, pickled cucumbers and a whole 
pot of potatoes. But she gave the food in such a grim, 
unfriendly manner that it stuck in the men’s throats. 

‘“Here’s bandit mamma for you!” growled one of 
the scouts. 

He was half right. Her youngest son had indeed 
taken up with the bandits in the forests; as for the 
older one, he had joined the partisans. And while the 
bandit’s mother preserved a hostile silence, the mother 
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of the partisan had hospitably opened her door to the 
soldiers. After serving them some fried pork and a jug 
of kvass, the partisan mother gave place to the bandit 
mother: she seated herself in morose silence by the 
loom which occupied half the room. 

Sergeant Anikanov, a calm, broad-faced man with 
small, shrewd eyes, asked her: 

“Why so silent, grandma, or have you lost your 
tongue? Come and sit down and talk to us.”’ 

Sergeant Mamochkin — stooped, thin and nervous— 
put in mockingly: 

‘“There’s a ladies’ man for you! Ready for a chat 
even with an old woman...” 

Travkin, deep in his own thoughts, went outside and 
stood by the porch. The village was dozing. Hobbled 
horses were cropping on a slope. A deep silence 
reigned — the silence of a village which has known the 
swift passage of two warring armies. 

“Our lieutenant’s worried,’ said Anikanov when 
Travkin had gone out. “What was it the colonel said? — 
A lot of fun, this war, drinking milk in the villages 
and chasing after women?’ 

Mamochkin flared up. “What the Division Command- 
er said is his own business! Why d’ye put your oar 
in? If you don’t want the milk don’t drink it — there’s 
water over there in that bucket. It’s none of your 
business, it’s the lieutenant’s. He answers to Head- 
quarters. You want to be his nurse? Who d’ye think 
you are? Just a yokel. If I got hold of you in Kerch 
I'd have stripped you in five minutes and thrown 
you to the fishes for dinner.”’ 

Anikanov laughed good-naturedly. 

“Maybe so. Stripping folks—  you’re good at that. 
And fine with dinners, too. That’s just what the colo- 
nel was saying.” 

“So what?” countered Mamochkin, stung, as always, 
by Anikanov’s calm. “What’s wrong with having din- 
ner? A scout with a good head on him feeds better 
than a general. Folks are braver and cleverer on good 
food. Get that?” 

Red-cheeked, flaxen-haired Brazhnikov, round-faced, 
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freckled Bykov, seventeen-year-old Yura Golub, tall 
handsome Feoktistov and the rest listened smiling to 
Mamochkin’s hot southern outburst and Anikanov’s 
calm, measured words. Only Marchenko — broad- 
shouldered, dark, with gleaming teeth — stood beside 
the old woman at the loom, watching her small fleshless 
hands and repeating with the surprise of a townsman: 

“Why, it’s a real factory!” 

In all the disputes between Mamochkin and Anika- 
nov, jesting or angry, on every known subject — 
Whether Kerch herring was better than Irkutsk salmon, 
about the comparative qualities of German and Soviet 
tommy-guns, whether Hitler was mad or just a scoun- 
drel, when the second front would open — Mamochkin 
was always the aggressor, while Anikanov, his clever 
little eyes screwed up slyly, would defend his position 
calmly but bittingly, driving his opponent to fury 
by his placidity. 

Mamochkin, excitable, quarrelsome and neurasthern- 
ic, was exasperated by Anikanov’'s rural staidness 
and good humour. And mingled with this exasperation 
was a secret envy. Anikanov had been decorated 
with an order, while he had only a medal; the command- 
er treated Anikanov almost as an equal, and Mamoch- 
kin like almost any other man. All this touched Mamoch- 
kin to the quick. He consoled himself by imagining 
that Anikanov enjoyed special trust because he was 
a member of the Communist Party, but in his heart 
he, too, could not help admiring the scout’s cool cour- 
age. Mamochkin’s own daring was to a great extent a 
pose, needing constant stimulation by nis own vanity, 
and he realised this. Vanity he had more than enough, 
and he had won a reputation as a good scout. He had 
taken part in many a splendid operation, but it was 
Anikanov who had starred in all of them. 

In the intervals between missions, however, Mamoch- 
kin would steal the show. Young scouts, who had not 
yet seen action, admired him greatly. He swaggered 
about in breeches and brown boots made of the finest 
leather. His tunic collar was always unfastened and a 
lock of black hair hung over his forehead from be- 
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neath a Cossack sheepskin cap with a bright-green 
top. What comparison could there be between him 
and the massive, broad-faced, simple Anikanov! 

Each one's life before the war had left its imprint 
upon his actions and behaviour — the calm confidence 
of the Siberian collective farmer Anikanov, the re- 
sourcefulness and precision of the metal-worker Mar- 
chenko, the recklessness of the longshoreman Mamoch- 
kin. But the past now seemed unutterably distant. Not 
knowing how much longer the war would last they 
had thrown themselves into it completely. War had 
become their daily life and the platoon their only 
family. 

Familv! It was a strange family whose members 
did not taste the fruits of hfe together for very long. 
Some would go to hospital, others still farther, to the 
place from which there is no return. This family had 
its own short but colourful history, passed on from 
“generation” to “generation”. Some remembered how 
Anikanov first came to the platoon. A long time passed 
before he was allowed on patrol— none of the seni- 
ors wanted to take him along. True, the Siberian’s 
tremendous physical strength was a great advantage: 
if it came to it he could easily scoop up two men in 
his arms and stun them. But he was so huge and 
heavy that the scouts were afraid they would never 
be able to carry him away if he were killed or wounded. 
In vain did he plead and swear that if he were wounded 
he’d crawl away himself, and if he were killed, “To 
hell with it. leave me there, what can Fritz do tou me 
when I’m dead?’ And it was only comparatively re- 
cently, after Lieutenant Travkin replaced the wounded 
Lieutenant Skvortsov, that things had changed. 

Travkin took Anikanov with him on his first mission. 
And ‘‘that lump of a man” scooped up a big German so 
neatly that the other scouts stopped in their tracks. 
He did it swiftly and silently, like a great cat. Even 
Travkin found it hard to believe that struggling in 
Anikanov’s waterproof cape was a half-choked Ger- 
man, a “tongue”. the division’s dream for a month 
past. 
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Another time Anikanov, out with Sergeant Mar- 
chenko, captured a German captain. Marchenko was 
wounded in the leg, and Anikanov had to carry both 
him and the German; he gently clasped his comrade 
and the enemy together, fearing in equal measure to 
injure either of them. 

The exploits of veteran scouts were the main theme 
of long night talks that stimulated the imagination of 
the new men and filled them with pride in their 
exceptional calling. Now, in this period of prolonged 
inactivity. far from the enemy, the scouts were get- 
ting slack. 

After putting away a hearty meal Mamochkin leaned 
back, lit a cigarette and said he wouldn't mind spending 
the night in the village and laying hands on some 
vodka. 

“Yes, nothing much to hurry for...,’’ Marchenko 
said vaguely. “Can’t catch up anyway. Fritz is making 
a good sprint for it.” 

At that moment the door opened to admit Travkin. 

“Grandma, whose are those?’’ he asked, pointing to 
the hobbled horses. 

One of them, a big sorrel mare with a white star 
on her forehead, belonged to the old woman, the 
others to neighbours. Twenty minutes later these 
neighbours had been summoned to the old woman’s 
cottage and Travkin, hastily scribbling a _ receipt, 
was saying: 

“Send one of your lads with us, if you like; he'll 
bring the horses back.”’ 

This suggestion pleased the peasants. Every one of 
them knew well enough that only the swift advance 
of the Soviet forces had prevented the Hitlerites from 
driving off all the stock and burning the village. They 
raised no objections to Travkin’s proposal and immedi- 
ately chose a young herder to go with the platoon. The 
sixteen-year-old lad in a sheepskin coat was both proud 
and afraid of this sudden responsibility. He unhobbled 
the horses, bridled them, watered them at the well 
and then announced that they were ready. 

A few minutes later twelve riders were galloping 
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westward. Anikanov came alongside Travkin and, 
nodding toward the boy, said softly: 

“Won't you get it in the neck for this requisition, 
Comrade Lieutenant?” 

“Yes, that may happen,” Travkin replied after a 
moment’s thought. “But we’ll catch up with the Ger- 
mans.”’ 

They exchanged understanding smiles. 

As he urged on his horse, Travkin studied the silent 
distances of the ancient forest. A fierce wind blew in 
his face and the horses seemed to fly like birds. In the 
west the sunset glowed blood-red and the riders raced 
forward as though pursuing it. 


’ 


CHAPTER TWO 


Division Headquarters camped for the night in a 
large wood among the restlessly sleeping regiments. 
No fires were built — German aircraft were humming 
high overhead incessantly, on the look-out for passing 
troops. The sappers had arrived in advance and had 
worked the whole afternoon building an attractive 
green town with straight streets, neat signposts and 
trim shelters covered with pine branches. How many 
such short-lived towns had the sappers of the division 
built during these war years! 

Lieutenant Bugorkov, in command of a sapper com- 
pany, was waiting to speak to Chief of Staff. But Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Galiev kept his eyes glued to the map. 
The green surface with the positions of the division’s 
units entered upon it looked very strange. The usual 
blue pencil lines showing the enemy positions were 
absent. And heaven alone khew where the rear ser- 
vices were. The regiments seemed dangerously isolated 
in the boundless forests. 

The wood where the division had camped for the 
night was shaped like a question mark. And it seemed 
to be asking of Lieutenant-Colonel Galiev in the Army 
Commander’s mocking voice: ‘Well, how about it? 
This isn’t the Northwestern Front where you sat on 
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your backsides for half the war and German artillery 
fired at regular hours! This is mobile warfare!”’ 

Galiev, who had forgotten when he last slept, sat 
wrapped in a Caucasian cloak. At last he raised his 
eyes from the map and noticed Bugorkov. 

“What is it?” 

Lieutenant Bugorkov was taking in with satisfaction 
the hut his men had built. 

“T’ve come to find out where Headquarters is to be 
tomorrow, Comrade Lieutenant-Colonel,” he replied. 
“T’ll send a platoon there at dawn.” 

He very much wanted to have the division stay in 
this wood, even if just for one more day. Then this 
pleasant town of branch shelters would have been 
lived in for at least a little while; and perhaps some- 
body, anybody. would have said a few words of praise 
to Bugorkov for this marvel of shelter-building before 
they were abandoned and the spring winds took up 
occupancy in them. Bugorkov came from a family of 
master carpenters and stonemasons of repute, and the 
pride of a handicraftsman demanded satisfaction. 

“Give me your map,” said the lieutenant-colonel 
curtly. He marked a small flag on it—at the edge 
of another wood, some forty kilometres from the 
present halt. Bugorkov smothered a sigh and turned 
to the door, but at that moment the waterproof cape 
curtaining the entrance was pushed aside and Captain 
Barashkin, in charge of reconnaissance, entered. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Galiev gave him an acid welcome. 

“Division Commander is dissatisfied with our recon- 
naissance. Today we met Lieutenant Travkin and his 
men. Their appearance was a disgrace. Untidy, un- 
shaven. What are you thinking of?” 

The lieutenant-colonel was silent for a moment, then 
suddenly shouted in a desperate voice: 

“And will you finally be good enough to inform me, 
captain — where’s the enemy?’’ 

Lieutenant Bugorkov slipped out of the hut and went 
to prepare a sapper platoon for the coming move. On 
the way he decided to look up Travkin and tell him 
what he had heard. “He'd better hurry and get his 
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men shaved and smartened up,’ thought the warm- 
hearted Bugorkov, “otherwise hes going to get it in 
the neck.” 

Bugorkov liked Travkin, who came from his parts, 
the Volga country. Although he was now a famous 
scout, Travkin was still the same quiet, modest fellow 
he had been the first time they met. True, they saw 
each other seldom—each had plenty to keep him 
busy — but it was pleasant to recall that his friend 
Volodya Travkin was marching somewhere near — 
modest. serious, reliable Travkin, always in the shadow 
of death, nearer to it than anyone else.... 

Bugorkov could not find Travkin. He peeped into 
Barashkin’s hut, but the latter was still upset by the 
calling down and answered Bugorkov’s question with 
a volley of curses. 

“The devil only knows where he is! Getting me in 
trouble....”’ . 

Captain Barashkin was notorious in the division for 
his foul language and his laziness. Realising that 
Headquarters had little use for him and expecting to be 
removed from his post any day, he had stopped doing 
anything at all. Throughout the offensive he had had 
only the vaguest idea where his patrols were and what 
they were doing. He himself travelled in the headquar- 
ters’ truck and flirted with the newly-arrived radio 
operator Katya, a fair-haired, dreamy soldier-girl 
with beautiful eyes. 

Bugorkov left Barashkin and found himself in the 
middle of this short-lived human nest he had built. 
As he strolled along the straight path he thought 
of how grand it would be if the war ended at last 
and he could go back home and do his job once more — 
build houses, breathe the fragrance of planed boards, 
climb scaffolds and discuss blueprints with bearded 
master carpenters. 

At dawn Bugorkov loaded spades, picks and other 
tools into a cart and set off at the head of his sappers. 

The chirrup of early birds spread through the ancient 
trees whose tops met over the narrow forest path. 
Sentries with waterproof capes flung over their great- 
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coats paced the roadside, chilled from their night watch. 
In trenches dug around the camp and along the road 
sleepy machine-gunners were on duty. Soldiers lay 
sleeping on fir branches spread over the ground, hud- 
dled close to one another. Some, wakened by the mor- 
ning chill, were scurrying about gathering cones and 
branches for camp-fires. 

“That's war,’ thought Bugorkov, shivering with the 
cold. ‘““A homeless life for hundreds of thousands of 
people.” 

After about ten kilometres the sappers caught sight 
of three horsemen riding swiftly from the west. Bugor- 
kov became alarmed; he knew there was not a single 
soviet soldier ahead. The riders approached at a gal- 
lop, and soon Bugorkov with relief recognised one of 
them as Travkin. 

“Germans not far off, with artillery and self-propel- 
led guns,” said Travkin without dismounting. 

He traced the German defences on Bugorkov’s map — 
they ran right along the edge of the wood where 
the next day’s town of huts was to have been erected. 

“And there are two German armoured cars and a 
self-propelled gun here, probably in ambush.... Look,”’ 
Travkin added, ‘“Anikanov’s been wounded in a scrap 
with the Germans.” 

Anikanov was sitting his horse awkwardly with an 
apologetic smile, as though he had put everybody to 
great trouble through some carelessness. 

Bugorkov was at a loss. 

“What should I do now?” he asked. 

They agreed that the sappers would wait where they 
were. Travkin would report to Chief of Staff and then 
give Bugorkov instructions from headquarters. Travkin 
flicked his big white-starred sorrel and galloped on. 

Colonel Serbichenko was standing beside his jeep 
in the middle of the camp, surrounded by regimental 
commanders, lieutenant-colonels and majors, with 
adjutants and orderlies at a little distance. Travkin 
reined in sharply, slid to the ground and, limping a 
little after the unaccustomed long ride, made his 
way to the colonel. 
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“Comrade Division Commander, the Germans are 
not far off.” 

All crowded round him while he reported briefly. 
The enemy had entrenched along the bank of a nearby 
stream. He had seen artillery positions and six self- 
propelled guns. The trenches were occupied by German 
infantry. Two armoured cars and a self-propelled gun 
were in ambush twenty kilometres away. 

Division Commander marked Travkin’s information 
on his map. There was a general stir: regimental com- 
manders and staff officers took out their maps; Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Galiev, cold no longer, dropped his cloak 
to the ground: the head of the political department 
went off to assemble the political officers. 

“So you think they’re genuine positions?” Division 
Commander asked at last, tracing the last blue pencil 
lines on the map spread out on the hood of the jeep. 

“Yes, Comrade Commander.”’ 

“And you saw the self-propelled guns yourself?” 

“Yes, Comrade Commander.” 

“And vou're not making anything up?” the colonel 
concluded unexpectedly, giving Travkin a shrewd 
glance from narrowed grey-green eyes. 

“No, I am not making anything up.”’ 

“Don’t be offended,’ said Division Commander in 
a placatory tone. “I just asked to be sure, because | 
know, my boy, that scouts like to lay it on.” 

“T am not laying it on,” Travkin said. 

Somewhere the command “To arms!’’ was given 
and there was a stir and bustle in the forest as the 
men rose. 

Looking at his map, Division Commander issued 
his orders. 

“The regiments will go in route formation, as before. 
The leading regiment will send a reinforced battalion 
forward as vanguard. Regimental artillery will keep 
with the infantry. Patrols and tommy-gunners will 
cover the flanks. On reaching Height 108.1 the leading 
regiment will deploy in battle order. Its command post 
will be on Height 108.1. I shall be at the western fringe 
of this wood, near the forester’s hut. Galiev, prepare 
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operation orders. Report to Corps Headquarters.’’ All 
of a sudden he pitched his voice lower: “I have to 
warn you, comrades officers! The artillery regiment 
has fallen behind. Shells and cartridges are short. 
We are in a disadvantageous position.... We shall all 
discharge our duty honourably.”’ 

The officers swiftly dispersed to attend to their work. 
leaving only Division Commander, Galiev and Travkin 
by the car. Serbichenko looked at Travkin and his 
foam-spattered horse. 

“Good work, lad,’ he said with a smile. 

“Anikanov’s wounded,’ the embarrassed Travkin 
put in for no particular reason. 

The colonel made no reply: he issued final instruc- 
tions to Galiev and then drove off to the regiments. 

Staff officers clustered up around Galiev. He was 
a changed man— lively and vociferous, like the 
mischievous Baku boy he had been thirty years before. 
“Galiev smells Hitlerites.”’ the men always said at such 
times. 

“Go and join your men!” he called to Travkin. 
“Watch the Germans and send runners!”’ 

“Yes, Comrade Lieutenant-Colonel!’’ Travkin called 
back and leaped on his horse. 

In the meantime the other scout had taken Anikanov 
to the field dressing station. He now rejoined the 
heutenant, leading a riderless horse. 

Travkin found Bugorkov waiting anxiously where 
he had left him. He alighted, absently swallowed the 
vodka the sapper offered and pointed out on the map 
the location of the division’s next headquarters. 

‘So the war’s starting again,’ said Bugorkov, looking 
at Travkin’s serious eyes. 

The scouts spurred their horses and galloped off 
to meet the unknown. 

The sappers also set out, talking quietly about how 
fighting was beginning again and the end of the 
fighting wasn’t in sight. No end to this fighting, there 
wasn't. 

“Well, boys,’ said Bugorkov, “instead of a hut- 
building crew we'll become a dugout-building team.” 
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Travkin soon rejoined his men. They were awaiting 
him on a wooded rise not far from the nameless stream 
beyond which the enemy had dug in. 

Marchenko, who had been observing the Germans 
from a treetop, slithered down and reported: 

‘Those German armoured cars and that self-propel- 
led gun hung around for about half an hour and then 
crossed. the stream—ran back to their unit. The 
stream’s shallow. The water only came up to the middle 
of the cars.”’ 

The scouts crawled to the stream and took up posi- 
tions in the bushes. Travkin sent the lad home with 
the horses. 

“Follow this road straight. ’'m not giving vou all 
the horses. Two I’\l keep one more day. I'll return them 
tomorrow: otherwise, I'll have no mounts to send re- 
ports with.”’ 

Then Travkin crawled to his men and began examin- 
ing the German defences. The trench was recently 
dug, and not yet completed. It barely reached the shoul- 
ders of the Germans passing along it. In front of the 
trench stretched two rows of barbed wire. A narrow, 
reed-grown stream separated the scouts from the ene- 
my. A man was standing on the breastworks, looking 
at the east bank through binoculars. 

“Tl send that one to Hitler’s mother,’’ whispered 
Mamochkin. 

“Don’t be a fool,’ said Travkin. 

He weighed the enemy defences. Yes, that barely 
distinguishable grey strip of earth — that was a second 
trench. It was a good place the Germans had picked 
to fortify —the western bank was much higher than 
the eastern and was heavily wooded. That height over 
there near the scattered cottages of the hamlet was 
a commanding height, marked “161.3” on the map. 
The trenches were well manned. A self-propelled gun 
stood at the eastern edge of the hamlet. 

Travkin suddenly thought of Anikanov, but it was 
a vague, fleeting thought — the way one recalls a fellow 
passenger who has stepped off the train and disap- 
peared into the night. : 
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“Look, Comrade Lieutenant,’ whispered Mamochkin. 
“Fritz is going for a stroll.” 

About thirty Germans emerged from the forest and 
made their way to the stream. Here they spread out 
and entered the muddy water, glancing warily at 
the opposite bank. 

Travkin turned to his best marksman, Marchenko. 

“Give’em a fright..’ 

A prolonged burst of tommy-gun fire raised miniature 
fountains in the water. The Germans dashed back 
to their own bank. Looking to all sides anxiously and 
cackling like geese, they hugged the ground. There was 
much running about and excitement in the trenches: 
a guttural command sounded and then bullets started 
whistling past. The self-propelled gun on the outskirts 
of the hamlet suddenly shook, roared, and spat out 
three shells one after the other. A second later German 
artillery thundered. There were at least ten guns 
and for three or four minutes they all combined to 
plaster the mound. The shells tore up the earth 
angrily, their screaming passage shattering the forest 
silence. 

The thunder of artillery carried to the division's 
advance column, the reinforced battalion. The men 
halted. Captain Mushtakov, Battalion Commander, and 
Captain Gurevich, Battery Commander, froze on their 
horses. 

“Forgotten what this is like,” said Mushtakov. 
“Haven't heard that music for more than a month.” 

The explosions came at regular intervals. 

After halting for a moment the battalion moved on. 
At a turn in the path the soldiers saw a boy in a 
sheepskin coat leading some horses. He sat hunched 
over on his horse, his neck drawn in, listening to the 
crash of the guns. 

Battalion Commander rode up to him. “What are 
you doing here?” 

“Hurry up,’ said the lad in a frightened whisper. 
“There’s lots and lots of Germans near the stream and 
only a dozen scouts....”’ 
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CHAPTER THREE 


What military terminology calls “assuming the 
defensive’ usually comes about this way. The units de- 
ploy and try to break through the enemy’s front 
straight from the march. But the men are weary from 
the uninterrupted offensive, and artillery and ammuni- 
tion are low. The attack is beaten off. The infantry 
remains on the wet ground under the enemy’s fire 
and the spring sleet. The telephone operators hear 
the furious orders and curses of the senior officers: 
“Break through! Get the men up and drive the fascists 
out!’’ After the second unsuccessful attack comes the 
order: “Dig in!” 

The war turns into a huge excavation job. Digging 
is done at night, in the light of many-coloured German 
rockets and the flames of neighbouring villages set 
afire by German artillery. The earth is riddled with 
a labyrinth of holes and lairs. Soon the whole ap- 
pearance of the place is changed. It is no longer the 
wooded bank of a stream overgrown with rushes and 
weeds, but a “forward edge’”’ torn by shells and splinters, 
divided into zones like Dante’s Inferno, bare, seamed 
with trenches, impersonal, swept by strange winds. 

The scouts, listening during the night on what had 
been a bank of the stream (now it was called no man’s 
land), could hear the blows of German axes and the 
voices of German sappers also strengthening their 
forward edge. 

But there’s no cloud without a silver lining. The rear 
services began to come up, creaking carts brought 
shells, cartridges, bread, hay and tinned food. And 
finally the field hospital, the field post office, the 
quartermaster’s store and the veterinary hospital ar- 
rived and established themselves somewhere near by, 
camouflaged by the woods. 

The artillery regiment also came up and was heartl- 
ly greeted by all. The guns were dug in, and then 
they conducted fire for adjustment, pounding the 
enemy's trenches and dugouts to the great satisfaction 
of our soldiers. 
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A relatively quiet life set in—a wet life, a sticky, 
wretched, mole’s life, but life nevertheless. And when 
the field post came up and -fat packets of letters 
which had collected during a whole month’s advance 
reached the chilled hands of the soldiers — then it 
was almost a happy life. 

Travkin read his letters in a foxhole among the 
rushes and weeds on the very edge of the stream. 
They were from his mother, a schoolteacher in a small 
Volga town, and from his sister in Moscow. All his 
mother’s letters boiled down to one _ passionate and 
piteous unspoken plea—don’t get killed. His sister 
Lena, studying in the violin class at the Moscow 
Conservatory, wrote about her progress. She referred 
to Bach and Tchaikovsky with cheeky familiarity — 
“Old Tchaikovsky isn’t so difficult as I used to think.... 
That old Bach...’’, and so on. Youthful chatter, the even 
glow of electric chandeliers, the soft gleam of violins — 
how far away it all was! To tell the truth, Travkin 
even took it a bit to heart that people were going to 
the theatre, listening to music, falling in love, study- 
ing — while he, Travkin, and others were sitting 
there in danger of death and — what was still worse — 
in the pouring rain. 

“What do they write, Comrade Lieutenant?” asked 
Marchenko, who sat beside him with a pair of binocu- 
lars. 

“Jogging along and looking our way — wondering 
if we'll finish soon,’’ Travkin replied. 

Marchenko nodded and smiled without removing 
his gaze from the German positions. 

ps Germans seem to be up to something,’’ he 
Said. 

Travkin took the binoculars. Soldiers were trundling 
a gun out of the forest. He laughed, recalling his 
sister's words about “that old Bach”’’. 

He telephoned Gurevich. 

‘Look out, Gurevich, they’ve set up a gun for 
point-blank fire—two fingers to the right of the 
ruined house. See it?”’ 

“Thanks, Travkin,’’ came the distant voice of the 
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ever alert artillervman. “We'll send ‘em a packet.” 

Mamochkin thrust his head through the wet rushes. 

“Something to eat, Comrade Lieutenant?”’ 

He had brought Travkin half a goose on a plate, 
wrapped in newspaper. 

It suddenly struck him, after sharing the goose with 
Marchenko, that Mamochkin had been coming up 
rather frequently of late with various dainties not 
included in army rations, such as eggs, chickens, geese 
and cream. He was about to ask where it all came 
from but at that moment Marchenko drew his atten- 
tion to the Germans and it slipped his mind. 

Mamochkin really had become prosperous. Nobody 
knew where he procured these quantities of eggs, 
butter, poultry, pickled cucumbers and sauerkraut. 

“You have to know how,” he replied with a smirk 
when the scouts questioned him. 

Actually, the explanation was simple, and very nasty. 
When Mamochkin was sent back to the village with 
the last two horses by Travkin he hired them out 
“temporarily” to an old widower in a neighbouring 
hamlet instead of returning them to their owners. 
He took no money but stipulated that the old man 
supply him with food. This the latter did generously. 
for it was the busy time of ploughing and sowing. 

The young scouts admired Mamochkin, marvelling 
at his cleverness and his good luck. The handsome 
Feoktistov was his most faithful follower; he strove to 
imitate Mamochkin in everything, even growing a 
moustache like that of his idol. In the evenings Ma- 
mochkin would pass on to the newcomers the oral 
chronicles of the platoon, laying especial emphasis, 
of course, on his own exploits. True, he had some 
condescending words of praise for Anikanov too — 
who was now history and could no longer dim the fame 
of Mamochkin. 

As they listened to Mamochkin the scouts often 
caught him up on absurdities and contradictions. 
This did not embarrass him much, though. Only in 
Travkin’s presence did his eloquence immediately 
wane. Travkin hated hes. On freed evenings he himself 
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sometimes related battle episodes, and such evenings 
were a real treat to the new men. 

His modesty amazed them. He talked about Anika- 
nov, about Sergeant-Major Belov, who had been killed 
in action, and about Marchenko and Mamochkin, 
but he avoided speaking of himself, making himself 
out to be something like an eyewitness. 

“You must learn to act like Anikanov,’ he would 
often say as he ended a story, and Mamochkin would 
fidget jealously in his corner. 

On such evenings young Yura Golub would find 
himself a place at the lieutenant’s feet and gaze at him 
with adoring eyes. He could marvel endlessly at Ma- 
mochkin's exaggerated bravery, but the only model for 
him was this reticent young lieutenant. 

Mamochkin, though, liked those evenings too. The 
lieutenant, ordinarily uncommunicative, seemed to 
blossom out on these rare occasions. He knew a host 
of stories, and sometimes he told about the lives of 
generals and scientists. And Mamochkin had a thirst 
for knowledge. 

He brought Travkin food from his mysterious source 
of supply without any thought of currying his favour. 
Mamochkin was a good judge of men, and he knew he 
could never hope to gain any privileges from the lieu- 
tenant that way. Travkin ate the geese without even 
noticing exactly what he was putting into his mouth. 
Mamochkin extended his “patronage’’ to his officer 
because he liked him — liked him for just those quali- 
ties he himself lacked: Travkin’s utter devotion to 
duty and his absolute unselfishness. With surprise 
he observed the accuracy with which the lieutenant 
measured out the vodka ration, always giving less to 
himself than to the others. And he rested less than 
anybody else. This Mamochkin could not understand. 
He felt that the lieutenant was doing the right 
thing but he knew very well that if he were in 
Travkin’s place he would act differently. 

After bringing the lieutenant the usual portion of 
“horsemeat’”’, as Mamochkin had dubbed the geese, 
chickens and other dainties received for the “hire” 
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of the horses, he made his way to the barn the scouts 
had taken over as quarters. Here he almost ran into 
Colonel Serbichenko, Division Commander, whom he 
studiously avoided on account of the green Cossack 
cap and brown boots —the colonel gave short shrift 
to any deviations from the regulation uniform. 

Beside the colonel stood a girl with blonde hair 
cut like a boy’s and wearing the usual army uniform, 
with junior sergeant’s shoulder straps. Mamochkin 
had never seen her before, he who could list all the 
women in the division. Serbichenko was smiling affec- 
tionately as he talked to her. 

Colonel Serbichenko was protectively tender toward 
women. In his heart of hearts he felt that the front 
was no place for them, but he did not disdain them 
because of this, as many others did. He regarded them 
with the compassion of an old soldier who knows the 
hardships of war. 

“Well, like it here?’’ he asked. 

“It’s all right— like everywhere else,’ the girl 
replied shyly. 

“You think so? No, my dear, it’s not like everywhere 
else, here with me. My division’s a famous one, a Red 
Banner division!... Is anybody annoying you?”’ 

‘‘No, Comrade Colonel.”’ 

“Well, if anyone does, come straight to me. There 
aren't many girls around and I don’t let anybody bother 
them.... And what about you? Do you flirt with the 
boys?”’ 

“What do I want with them?” laughed the girl. 

“Pe careful you don't.... I know everything. You’ve 
been seen with Captain Barashkin more than once.”’ 
His tone suddenly became serious. “See that you behave 
yourself. Men are sly creatures, they don’t say what 
they mean.”’ 

He said goodbye and went off towards his cottage. 
The girl remained there under the tree. 

The next moment Mamochkin was standing before 
her. 

“My humblest respects, Miss!”’ 

She looked him up and down in surprise. 
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“Sergeant Mamochkin, scout!’’ This with a dashing 
click of the heels. 

The girl smiled. 

“T haven't seen you before,” he said. ‘Have you come 
from another unit or dropped from the skies?” 

She laughed and explained that she had been transfer- 
red from another division. 

“Were you friendly with the scouts there?” 

“YT worked in rear headquarters.” 

They walked along side by side, the girl laughing 
while Mamochkin cracked jokes in his best seaport 
style, wondering how to lead her away from the 
crowded path. 

“Take my advice, Katyusha,’—he already knew 
her name — “always make friends with the scouts. Who 
are the ladies’ men? The scouts, of course. Who al- 
ways has vodka and nice things to eat? The scouts 
again. Who are the independent daredevils? No 
doubt about it, the scouts! Understand? And don't 
you really know any of the scouts?” he continued 
with a playful smirk. “What about our famous Captain 
Barashkin — eh?”’ 

“How do you know?” she said in surprise. 

“The scouts know everything!”’ 

She refused to go for a stroll with him in the forest 
but promised to pay him a visit sometime. At first 
Mamochkin was offended by her refusal but he soon 
regained his spirits, and they parted friends. 

Returning to the barn Mamochkin found the quiet 
but tense bustle which always heralded an operation, 
and he recalled that today Marchenko was_ to head 
a patrol of four men. 

Marchenko had only just returned from the forward 
positions and was sitting in a corner by an old, rusty 
thresher writing a letter. The men who were to accom- 
pany him were putting on their camouflage coveralls 
and fastening on grenades, they vere moving about 
with a peculiar intensity, and kept glancing at Mar- 
chenko — wasn’t it time to start? 

Marchenko was writing to his wife and his old 
father in Kharkov. He reported that he was alive and 
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well, and told his wife she was mistaken in thinking 
he had found a girl here. It wasn’t true at all, and 
he really wrote often but the mail had been held up 
because of the offensive. The letter was about common- 
place matters, but this time he invested a special mean- 
ing in the words, each line implying another, more 
significant. When he finished writing he was in an 
agitated state. He gave the letter to the orderly and 
said quietly: 

“Well, boys, let’s go. Everything ready?”’ 

He lined up his men, inspected them carefully and 
asked: 

“Aren’t the sappers here?”’ 

“What do you mean not here?’ came a brisk, mat- 
ter-of-fact voice from a heap of straw in the far corner. 
“The sappers are here all right.” 

Two straw-covered sappers rose; they had been sent 
by Bugorkov to accompany the patrol. 

“I’m the senior,’’ resumed the same voice, belonging 
to a short, thickset soldier of about twenty. 

“What’s your name?’ asked Marchenko, surveying 
him with approval. 

‘““Maximenko, Ukrainian like you.” 

“Where from?” asked Marchenko. 

“Kremenchug.”’ 

“Yes, round about my way.... You know your assign- 
ment?”’ 

“fT do,” Maximenko replied briskly. “Strip the Ger- 
man mines, snip the German wire, let you through 
the gap and come back in time for the YCL meeting 
tomorrow. I’m youth organiser. That’s our assignment.”’ 

“Good lad,’ laughed Marchenko. “That brings us 
together on two counts—I’m youth organiser too. 
Let’s go.”’ 

The group set out in single file along the side of 
the road to the forward positions, where Travkin 
awaited them. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


On the fifth day after Marchenko’s departure, 
Mamochkin again met Katya and invited her to the 
scouts’ barn, where he had cached a jug of home-dis- 
tilled vodka. 

He spread a white tablecloth in a corner of the barn, 
laid out appetising snacks and, inviting Feoktistov 
and several other friends to join them, seated himself 
on the straw beside Katya. 

The feast was at its height when Travkin, whom 
nobody had expected, entered the barn. 

The lieutenant’s arrival caused a slight commotion 
during which Mamochkin succeeded in concealing 
the jug and the cup. Truth to tell, Mamochkin did not 
particularly enjoy having the girl see that he was 
afraid of his officer, but he would have enjoyed a 
dressing down from Travkin still less. 

The lieutenant threw an inquisitive glance at the 
group in the corner with some girl he had never seen. 
The men had jumped to attention but he quietly said, 
“At ease’ and lay down on his bed in the far corner. 
He hadn’t slept for three days and nights. Marchenko 
was to have returned two nights ago, but Travkin had 
waited in vain in the trench, struggling with drowsi- 
ness. The strange and alarming thing was that the 
two sappers had not come back either, although they 
should have returned immediately after the patrol 
had passed the mined area. The whole group had 
melted in the blank darkness and disappeared, and the 
rain had washed away their tracks. 

Travkin lay down on the blanket and fell into an 
uneasy sleep. 

The subdued scouts drank one more round. 

“Is that your commander?” Katya asked softly. 
“How quiet he is ... and young.”’ 

Travkin tossed in his sleep and suddenly spoke aloud: 

“Why did it take you so long to get back, you queer 
old duck? And the sappers didn’t come either. We’ve 
been hearing some Tchaikovsky. And all the time 
you stayed away. Queer duck.”’ 
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He spoke in a quiet, normal voice, not at all like a 
man talking in his sleep. It was uncanny. The scouts 
felt uncomfortable, and one by one they dispersed 
about the barn, leaving Mamochkin alone by the white 
tablecloth. 

Katya stole silently up to Travkin and stopped beside 
him. His eyes were half-open, like those of a sleep- 
ing child: the faded tunic was unbuttoned, and an 
expression of bitter hurt was printed on his face. 

“How handsome he is!’’ she said softly. 

“Don’t wake him!’’ Mamochkin called brusquely. 
She was not offended, however, sensing in his words 
the same tenderness for the sleeping man which she 
herself felt. “Our lieutenant’s worried,’ Mamochkin 
explained morosely. 

Yes, the party was completely spoiled, everybody 


realised it. | 
Katya left the barn with a strange, exalted feeling, 


in a mood of solemn sadness. As she walked through 
the spring forest it was with surprise and uneasiness 
that she became aware of her mood. What could have 
touched her so, filled her with such tender, uplifting 
sorrow? Again she saw the almost childlike face of 
the lieutenant. Perhaps she had seen there something 
of herself, something akin to the pain that had buried 
itself deep within her, the unhealed pain of a small- 
town girl who at the front had come face to face 
with the severity of life at its bitterest. 

Katya began to visit the scouts’ barn more and more 
frequently. Mamochkin soon guessed her feeling, and 
so did the others. Mamochkin was even pleased. Con- 
sidering himself the lieutenant’s protector in all 
everyday matters, he decided that a mild flirtation 
with Katya would distract him from his gloomy 
thoughts. For the lieutenant had been noticeably 
dejected since the now obvious death of Marchenko and 
his patrol. 

The scouts vied with one another in inviting Katya 
to the barn. They told her all the news about the 
lieutenant, even going to the signal company to 
inform her: “Our lieutenant’s come back from the 
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outposts,’’— in a word, did everything they could to 
bring Katya and Travkin together. The only person 
who noticed nothing of all this scheming was Travkin 
himself. 

On coming into the barn one day he saw that 
his corner had been curtained off with a waterproof 
cape, and behind it the blanket spread on straw had 
been replaced by a real bed: near the bed stood a 
little table, and on it was a vase of fresh snowdrops. 

“What’s all this?” he asked. 

“What?” Brazhnikov answered innocently. “That’s 
Katya, the radio operator, looking after you, Comrade 
Lieutenant.”’ 

Travkin flushed crimson. “Why do you admit 
strangers to platoon quarters?”’ 

Brazhnikov looked guilty and said nothing. When 
Mamochkin heard about this he spread his hands. 

“What a man! Can't think of anything but the 
Germans! All the time drawing plans of their de- 
fences, sitting over maps and spending whole days in 
the trenches....”’ 

As for Katya, at first she was discouraged by Trav- 
kin’s reserve and his youthful shyness. She was not 
accustomed to such an attitude. She was used to being 
welcomed everywhere, although she knew that the 
secret of her easy success was not any particular 
charm of her own but simply the fact that there were 
plenty of men out here and very few girls. 

Then suddenly she felt doubly happy: her beloved 
was no ordinary man; no, he was proud, stern and 
pure. And that was how he ought to be. An unaccus- 
tomed shyness would overcome her in his presence, 
a shyness that surprised even herself. Could this be 
she, who had always considered herself a hardened 
little sinner? Stolen kisses and embraces in the bustle 
of campaign life, tokens of a swiftly-passing emotion 
or simply out of boredom — and she had called that 
life! 

She recalled all that now as something ugly and 
long past. 

Every day she came to the barn with flowers and 
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pussy willows. But it was not so much the flowers 
themselves that mattered — she brought that fragrance 
of sweet womanliness for which the soldiers’ lonely 
hearts were hungering. And they certainly disapproved 
of their commander’s indifference to the girl, although 
at the same time they were proud hewasso inaccessible. 

One day Chief of Army Reconnaissance, Colonel 
Semyorkin, visiting the division, entered the barn 
just as Katya was putting fresh flowers into a blue 
vase. He had come to see how the scouts were getting 
on, but he found nobody there except the cook, the 
orderly and the girl. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“Junior Sergeant Simakova, radio operator,’ she 
Said. 

“Oh, I thought you were a flower girl,” the choleric 
colonel growled, and left the barn. 

After that he had a long talk with the Division 
Commander. They had a heated argument for all 
that they remained stiffly polite. 

“You don’t know a thing about the enemy in this 
sector,’ Colonel Semyorkin accused Division Com- 
mander. “Can you say you have a clear idea of his 
forces and his plans?’’ 

Colonel Serbichenko, restraining himself, tried to 
laugh it off. 

“And how should I know? There are times when 
a division commander doesn’t even know what’s going 
on among his own forces. How can he know what the 
enemy’s doing’? I sent scouts out on patrol and they 
never came back. Seven men mean nothing to you. 
You deal with an army. But I’m on a smaller scale 
and to me these seven casualties are a big loss, a 
very big loss indeed. I’ve lost a lot of scouts in the 
fighting.”’ 

“That’s true. But look what’s going on among your 
scouts,’’ Colonel Semyorkin rejoined. “I went to 
their barn — nobody there. Even the orderly didn’t 
know where they were. Instead there was a girl there— 
arranging flowers. Perfectly idyllic! But your inves- 
tigating officer only just told me hed received a 
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serious complaint about your scouts. Yes, Comrade 
Colonel, you don’t know about it, but I do. A com- 
plaint from some village or other. There’s the reason 
for the reconnaissance’s bad work.”’ 

Colonel Serbichenko ordered the _ investigating 
officer to be summoned. 


Captain Yeskin soon appeared — inconspicuous, 
quiet, with a slightly pock-marked face and a big, 
domelike bald head. He gave a detailed account of 
a complaint from a neighbouring village to the 
effect that the scouts had requisitioned — arbitrari- 
ly! — twelve horses, of which they had returned only 
ten. Attached to the complaint was a receipt bearing 
an unintelligible signature. 

“What makes you think they were our scouts?” 

The investigating officer was not daunted by 
Division Commander’s menacing expression. 

“This has not yet been definitely established.” he 
said. 

“Then establish it and report back. You may go.” 

The investigating officer went out, and Division 
Commander told Colonel Semyorkin wearily: 

“Well, we’ll send a patrol out into the enemy rear. 
But you try and give us scout replacements.” 

When the conference broke up, Colonel Serbichenko 
left the cottage with the others. 


“T’ll soon be back,” he said to the orderly who had 
jumped to attention at the door. 

He made his way towards a lazily turning windmill, 
and going up to one of the barns scattered about 
asked the orderly at the door: 

“Scouts?” 

“Yes, Comrade Colonel,’ the man replied and turned 
to shout into the darkness of the barn: ‘“’Ten-shun!”’ 

There was a brief rustling inside. The commander 
peered about him. Eight scouts were standing at 
attention in the dim light. One corner was curtained 
off with a waterproof cape. The colonel walked si- 
lently to this corner, raised the cape and saw Katya, 
also standing at attention. On the small table stood 
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a blue vase of flowers flanked by books and notebooks. 

The commander’s angry gaze softened a little. He 
looked at Katya searchingly. 

“What are you doing here?’ Then he turned to the 
sergeant on duty, who had run up to report. “Where’s 
your commander?”’ 

“The lieutenant is in the trenches.”’ 

“Send him to me when he comes back.”’ 

He went to the door, then looked round. 

“Are you stopping here, Katya, or will you come 
with me?” 

“T’ll come with you,’ 

They left together. 

“What are you so embarrassed about?” asked the 
colonel. “There’s nothing bad in it. Travkin’s a good 
lad and a fine scout.” 

She made no reply. 

“What? Fallen in love? Grand! But how about 
Captain Barashkin? Dismissed?’’ 

“That was nothing,” she said, “nothing that mat- 
tered. Just nonsense....”’ 

The colonel grumbled something, then, with a 
searching look at the girl’s lowered lashes, asked: 

“And what about him, Travkin? Pleased, I bet? 
A pretty girl, and flowers into the bargain....”’ 

She said nothing, and he understood. 

“You mean he doesn’t love you?”’ 

He was touched by the age-old tragedy of unrequited 
love, embodied in this newly-fledged chick with a 
junior sergeant’s epaulettes. Here, in the very furnace 
of war, young love was fluttering like a bird before 
a crocodile’s jaws. The colonel smiled. 

They met Assistant Army Doctor Ulybysheva and 
the colonel invited her and Katya for a cup of tea. 

In the colonel’s cottage the doctor and Katya 
busied themselves preparing the tea, assisted by the 
orderly, and when the samovar had boiled they sat 
down at the table, chatting gaily about everything 
under the sun. 

Soon Travkin appeared. 

“Take a seat,’”’ the colonel said. 


? 


said Katya. 
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Katya was worried that the colonel might tease her 
and Travkin, but he never even mentioned the 
subject. He talked about some horses or other. She 
glanced shyly at the lieutenant, at his serious young 
face, and listened to the clear, businesslike replies 
he made to the colonel, although their sense passed 
her by. 

A wave of inexpressible sadness swept over her. 

“What use could he have for me?” she thought. 
‘“He’s so clever and serious, his sister’s a violinist, and 
he’ll be a scientist. And I? Just an ordinary girl 
like thousands of others.”’ 

Travkin did not have the slightest suspicion of 
Katya’s feelings for him. He was annoyed by her, and 
puzzled. Her unexpected visits to the barn, her unso- 
licited care for his comforts — all this struck him as 
stupid, obtrusive, even indecent. He felt awkward be- 
fore his scouts; they would exchange meaning glances 
whenever she came to the barn and would make ob- 
vious attempts to leave them alone together. 

He was greatly surprised to find her in Division 
Commander’s room, and sitting around the samovar 
at that. And when the colonel began talking about 
the horses, Travkin’s first thought was that Katya 
had learned about them from the scouts and was 
making trouble for him. 

He explained briefly how the matter had come about. 
The colonel suddenly recalled those days of the ad- 
vance, the endless marches, the short, sharp clashes, 
and that afternoon in March when he had stood on 
the mud-strangled road sarcastically reprimanding 
the scouts. And for an instant Corporal Serbichenko, 
the old scout of World War I, looked approvingly out 
of Colonel Serbichenko’s narrowed grey-green eyes. 

“You'll do, Travkin.”’ 

Then the colonel asked: 

“Vou actually did return all the horses?” 

“T certainly did,’ replied Travkin. 

There was a knock at the door and Captain Ba- 
rashkin appeared on the threshold. 

“What do you want?” asked Serbichenko, displeased. 
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“Didn’t you send for me, Comrade Colonel?”’ 

“T sent for you three hours ago. Has Semyorkin 
spoken to you?” 

“Ves, Comrade Colonel.” 

“Well?” 

“We'll send a patrol into the enemy rear.”’ 

“Who'll lead it?” 

“Travkin here,”’ 
malice. 

But he had mistaken his man. Travkin never flick- 
ered an eyelid. Ulybysheva calmly refilled the glasses, 
unaware of what it was all about, while Katya had 
no idea whatsoever that these words were directly 
connected with the fate of her love. 

The only one who caught the expression in the 
captain’s eyes was Division Commander, but he had 
no reason for not agreeing with him. There could 
be no doubt about it, Travkin was the best person 
to take charge of this unusually difficult operation. 

“Very good,’ said the commander and dismissed 
Barashkin. 

Travkin did not stay much longer. 

“Very well, go along,’ the colonel said as he rose. 
‘Make proper preparations, it’s a big job.” 

“Yes, Comrade Colonel,” said Travkin. He left the 
cottage. 

The colonel listened to the scout’s retreating footsteps 
and then said cheerlessly: 

“A good fellow.” 

After Travkin’s departure Katya became fidgety. 
She soon said goodbye and left. It was a warm, 
moonlit night and the forest was wrapped in a deep 
silence broken only by a distant explosion or the 
rumble of a solitary motor truck. 

Katya was happy. She felt that Travkin had looked 
at her more fondly than usual; and she thought 
wistfully that the all-powerful Division Commander, 
who was always so kind to her, would certainly 
be able to convince Travkin that she wasn’t such 
a bad girl after all and that she had qualities worth 
cherishing. And she wandered through the moon- 


Barashkin replied with concealed 
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drenched night seeking her beloved, whispering 
old, old words, almost the same as in the Song 
of Songs, although she had never read or heard 
about it. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


“Greetings, Comrade Lieutenant, this is from Ivan 
Anikanov, your scout, sergeant and leader of the 
first squad. This is to tell you that I am getting along 
well and wish you the same from the bottom of my 
heart. In the hospital they took out the bullet which 
was in the flesh of the leg. From the hospital I 
was sent to a reserve regiment. At first it was not 
so good there because they fed us worse than at the 
front, and I like plenty to eat, and I am used to 
the front-line rations. And all day long I had to 
drill and study regulations all over again from 
the beginning, and to charge and shout ‘Hurrah’, and, 
of course, there were no Germans and no ammunition 
for shooting. And another thing. They took away my 
Walter revolver that I took from the German captain, 
you remember, the one with the black bandage over 
his eye. I went to complain to Battalion Commander 
but he said that according to regulations a sergeant 
does not carry a revolver. And when I said that 1 
was not an ordinary sergeant but a scout and that 
I must have handled nearly two hundred revolvers 
like that, he would not listen. Then I was transferred 
to an auxiliary farm and here I’m living like a pro- 
sperous peasant. I have everything—cream, butter 
and all kinds of vegetables. Especially as I’m in 
charge, seeing I used to be a kolkhoz chairman. 50 we 
spend all our time ploughing and sowing. And in the 
evenings I have a good supper and top it off with 
milk and then lie down on a featherbed. And where 
I live the woman’s husband was killed in the first 
year of the war and she’s always around. And I’m 
always thinking of you, Comrade _ Lieutenant, 
and the other fellows in the platoon, and remembering 
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all our operations, and most of all, how you’re having 
it hard and shedding your blood fighting for our 
great country, and it makes my heart bleed. And 
please, Comrade Lieutenant, will you speak to Colonel 
Serbichenko, perhaps he could send an application and 
they would let me come back to you. I can’t go on 
here without you all. I feel ashamed at not finishing 
the war together with you and living here like a pros- 
perous peasant, as though you’re protecting me from 
the nazis. With greetings to you and the whole glorious 
platoon, 

“Ivan Anikanov.” 


Travkin smiled, moved by the letter as he re-read 
it for the nth time. He could see Anikanov as if he 
stood beside him and thought how good it would be 
to have the scout with him now. It was with something 
like scorn that he looked at the faces of his sleeping 
men and mentally compared them with the absent 
Anikanov. 

“No,” thought Travkin. “No comparison. They 
haven’t got his calm courage, his coolness and his 
clear head. I could always rely on Anikanov. He didn’t 
know the meaning of the word ‘panic’. Mamochkin’s 
brave but he hasn’t enough common sense and he’s 
selfish. Bykov’s got judgment but a bit too much 
of it. There are times when sober judgment is no 
better than cowardice. Brazhnikov can’t stand on 
his own feet solidly enough, although he’s got his 
points. Golub, Semyonov and the others — they aren’t 
scouts yet. Marchenko—he was a priceless fellow, 
but he’s evidently been killed, gone from us forever.” 

Oppressed by these bitter thoughts — which actually 
did his scouts less than justice, coloured as they 
were by the mood induced by Anikanov’s letter — 
Travkin went out of the barn into the cold dawn. 
He made his way to the steep bank which he had 
chosen for tactical exercises with the scouts. 

This place reproduced fairly accurately the terrain 
at the front line. The bank was cut by a _ broad 
stream overhung by weeping willows already turning 
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green. A shallow trench dug by the scouts for training 
purposes and two lines of barbed wire represented 
the enemy’s forward positions. 

Every night Travkin took his scouts to this “Theatre 
of operations’. With his characteristic tenacity he 
drove them through the icy ford, made them clip 
wire and test for non-existent mines with long 
sappers’ detectors, then jump across the_ trench. 
Yesterday he had thought of a new game. He had 
stationed several scouts in the trench and made the 
others crawl up to them as quietly as possible, to 
accustom the men to move noiselessly. He too had sat 
in the trench listening to the nocturnal sounds. But 
his thoughts were not there, they were in the real 
enemy outposts, now equipped with a strong system 
of engineering works which he would soon have to 
get through. 

The platoon had got replacements — ten new scouts, 
so that in addition to his special practice with the 
group picked for the coming operation he had to 
train the newcomers. And then he had to keep a 
daily watch on the enemy in the forward positions, 
studying his routine and behaviour. 

This ceaseless intensive work gradually made him 
extremely irritable. Previously he had been inclined 
to close his eyes to the scouts’ petty misdemeanours 
but now he crimed them for the slightest fault. The 
first one to be caught was Mamochkin. Travkin 
enquired sternly where he was getting all that food. 
Mamochkin mumbled something about gifts from 
the peasants but Travkin gave him three days’ 


arrest. 
“Let the peasants have a rest from you, if only for 


three days,” he said. 

As for Katya, he politely but firmly requested her 
for the present—that was what he said: for the 
present —to stop visiting the barn. True, he felt 
rather awkward when he met her frightened eyes; 
he almost wanted to take the words back, but re- 
frained. 

But what infuriated him most was the unprecedented 
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case of Feoktistov, the tall handsome fellow from 
around Kazan. 

It rained that morning, and Travkin decided to 
give the scouts a rest. He left the barn and set out 
for Barashkin’s dugout, where he took German lessons 
from the interpreter Levin. In the bushes by the mill 
he came across the tall, well-built Feoktistov lying 
in the grass stripped to the waist under the pouring 
rain. Travkin asked in surprise what he thought he 
was doing there. Feoktistov jumped up and said with 
embarrassment: 

“IT take cold baths, Comrade Lieutenant. I always 
did it at home.” 

But that night when the men were practising how 
to crawl noiselessly on their stomachs, Feoktistov 
coughed loudly. At first Travkin paid no attention, 
but when Feoktistov broke out coughing a second time 
he understood. Feoktistov had caught cold deliberately. 
Naturally he knew from the talk of the older scouts 
that a man who coughed was never taken on patrol 
since he might betray the whole group. 

Never before in his whole short life had Travkin 
been seized with such blazing anger. It cost him great 
effort not to shoot this tall, handsome, cowardly 
wretch right there in the moonlight before the amazed 
eyes of the other scouts. 

“So that’s why you take cold baths, you dirty 
coward!” 

The next day Feoktistov was discharged from the 
platoon. 

When he recalled this incident he still could not 
rid himself of a feeling of disgust. 

The sun rose, it was time to go to the forward 
positions. Taking two scouts with him, Travkin 
followed his usual path to the river. 

The nearer they drew to the trenches the heavier 
and more charged with tension was the atmosphere, 
as though it belonged not to the Earth but to some 
strange and incomparably larger planet. Great splashes 
of machine-gun fire ... the deafening blast of mortar 
explosions .. and then a menacing silence pregnant 
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with sudden death.... Passing shell-shattered trees, 
passing artillery positions, the scouts in their green 
coveralls advanced in single file nearer and nearer 
to the war. 

In the 2nd Battalion trenches Travkin met Ma- 
mochkin. He had sent him here after his three days 
in the guardhouse to be in permanent charge of the 
observation post — “closer to the enemy and farther 
from the chickens’’. With a dashing click of his heels 
Mamochkin handed him the observation plan and notes 
on enemy movements during the previous twenty- 
four hours. 

From a machine-gun pill-box Travkin examined 
the enemy outposts through a telestereoscope. Bat- 
talion Commander, Captain Mushtakov, and Captain 
Gurevich of the artillery usually joined him here. 
They knew of the approaching patrol, and he was 
irritated by the apologetic expression he read in 
their eyes, which as much as said: you've got 
to go over there, while we'll be sitting in sturdily- 
roofed dugouts. 

Their very courtesy, their constant eagerness to 
be of assistance, got on his nerves. His whole being 
rose up in protest against their thoughts which seemed 
to have condemned him to death. He laughed as he 
squinted through the telestereoscope, thinking to him- 
self: “You wait, my friends, Ill outlive you all!” 

Not that he wished them ill. On the contrary, he 
had a great liking for both of them. The young, 
handsome Mushtakov was the best battalion command- 
er in the division. And as for the gunner, Travkin 
was particularly attracted by his politeness and 
orderliness under all conditions, and his unusual 
mathematical gifts. His battery conducted fire with 
exceptional precision, and it struck terror into the 
Germans. Gurevich hung around in the trench from 
morning to night, watching the Germans with the 
persistence of hatred, and he always had invaluable 
information for Travkin. In Gurevich, Travkin saw 
his own fanatical devotion to duty. Not to think of 
his own advantage but only of the job on hand — 
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this was how Travkin had been brought up, and 
Gurevich belonged to the same school. They talked 
of each other as kinsmen, and indeed they were both 
of the same breed — our country’s breed of men who 
believe in their cause and are prepared to give their 
lives for it. 

Travkin gazed intently at the German trenches 
and the barbed-wire entanglements before them, 
fixing in his mind the slightest folds in the ter- 
rain, the direction of the enemy machine-gun fire, 
and occasional movements in the communication 
trenches. 

It was with a feeling approaching envy that he 
looked at the crows flying between our forward 
positions and those of the enemy. For them there 
were no menacing barriers. They were the ones that 
could have disclosed everything taking place on the 
German side! He dreamed of a talking crow, of a crow- 
scout, and could he but have become one himself he 
would cheerfully have sacrificed his human form. 

After watching and making notes till his head 
spun, Travkin left some scouts to continue observation 
and went to Mushtakov’s dugout. 

Gathered here were young platoon commanders, 
junior lieutenants fresh from training schools, in new 
uniforms and wide topboots. They broke off their 
noisy chatter and greeted him with respectful silence. 
Sitting at the table Travkin felt the curious glances 
of the young officers on him, and his thoughts turned 


to them. 
The life mission of these young men was frequently 


so very short. They would grow up, go to school; 
have their hopes, their joys and their sorrows — 
and all this in order to, one foggy morning, get their 
men up for an attack and then fall to the wet ground 
never to rise again. Sometimes the men were not 
even able to say a good word about them — they had 
known them too short a time, they had remained 
strangers. What kind of heart beat beneath this 
tunic? What thoughts were behind that smooth young 
brow? 
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Travkin, who was about their age, felt infinitely 
older. It was gratifying to know that he had already 
done something. If he fell his men would be sorry. 
Even Division Commander would say a word about 
him. “And that girl,” he suddenly thought, “that 
Katya.”’ 

And on the eve of what might be his own death 
he looked at the young lieutenants with condescension 
and a kind of pity. 

To one, a lad with big blue eyes constantly fixed 
on him, Travkin was attracted at sight. Meeting the 
scout’s eye, the boy said shyly: 

“Take me with you. I’d join the patrol with 
pleasure.’”’ That was the phrase he used —‘with 
pleasure’’. Travkin smiled. 

“Very well. T’ll ask Division Chief of Staff to 
let you come. I haven’t any too many men.”’ 

On arriving at HQ he did make this request to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Galiev, who agreed and gave 
orders for the necessary instructions to be telephoned 
to the regiment. 

And so Lieutenant Meshchersky — a well-built blue- 
eyed lad of twenty, in wide topboots — moved into 
the barn. He had several books in his small suitcase 
and in his free time he read poetry to the scouts. 
They would sit in the dim hght of the barn listening 
earnestly to the melodious rhythm of the words, 
marvelling at the poet’s art and at Meshchersky’s 
flush of excitement. 

Katya now visited the barn when Travkin was 
absent. Meshchersky always greeted her politely, 
shook hands and invited her to sit down. The scouts 
liked this although it amused them a bit, unaccustomed 
as they had become to such politeness. 

Once Meshchersky happened to mention Katya to 
Travkin. 

“A wonderful girl, that radio operator.” 

“Who do you mean?” 

“Katya Simakova. She often comes here.”’ 

Travkin was silent. 

“Why, don’t you know her?” asked Meshchersky. 
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“I do. But what makes you think she’s so wonder- 
ful?” 

‘“She’s kind. She launders for the scouts, and they 
read her their letters from home, tell her all their 
news. Everybody’s glad when she comes. And she 
sings beautifully.” 

Another time Meshchersky suddenly exclaimed 
with his characteristic enthusiasm : 

“But she loves you! Honest, she does! Do you mean 
to say you haven’t noticed? Anybody can see it.... 
That’s grand! I’m awfully glad for you.”’ 

Travkin’s smile was strained. 

“How do you know? Has she told you, or what?” 

“No, why should she?... I can see it myself. She’s a 

wonderful girl, I tell you.” 

“Oh, she’d love anybody,” said Travkin unkindly. 

Meshchersky puckered his face in pain. 

“How can you say that?’ he exclaimed with a wave 
of his hand. “How can you even think that? It’s not 
true.” 

“Time for night training,’ Travkin said, cutting 
the subject short. 

Meshchersky took his training very seriously, 
finding an almost childlike pleasure in it. He crawled 
till he was exhausted and plunged boldly into the 
icy water; he was ready to sit up nights listening 
to endless tales of the platoon’s exploits. 

Travkin got to like Meshchersky more and more; 
he would look approvingly at the blue-eyed lad, 
thinking, “‘He’s the stuff scouts are made olf....’’ 


CHAPTER SIX 


“So tomorrow night we're off. Hope it’s.a dark 
night — that’s the main thing for reconnaissance,’ Ma- 
mochkin held forth, showing off before the young 
scouts. 

He was in his cups. In view of the approaching pat- 
rol Travkin had released him from outpost duty to 
rest and Mamochkin immediately made his way to 
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‘“his’’ old widower. He returned to the barn with a 
pitcher of honey, a jug of home-brew, a tin of butter, 
some eggs, and three kilograms of sausage. He had 
answered the old man’s timid protests at the size 
of the tribute with a certain sadness: 

“Never mind, old man. It’s quite possible you won't 
ever see me again. I[’ll go straight to heaven, of 
course. When I meet your old woman there I'll tell 
her what a good man you are. Now don’t argue, 
this is maybe the last time you’ll have to give me 
anything....’’ 

Considering the unusual circumstances, Mamochkin 
had decided to disclose the secret of his “supply 
base’. He took Bykov and Semyonov with him and 
loaded them with provisions, smiling with self- 
satisfaction and asking continually: 

“Well, how do you like it?” 

Semyonov was filled with admiration at Mamochkin’s 
incomprehensible, almost magical good fortune: 

“That’s grand! How d’you manage it?” 

But Bykov suspected it was a shady deal. “Careful. 
Mamochkin,”’ he said, “the leutenant'll find out.” 

As they passed the old man’s field Mamochkin 
squinted at “his’’ horses harnessed to plough and 
harrow. They were being driven by the old man’s 
son, a silent, stooping idiot, and his daughter-in-law, 
a tall, handsome woman. 

He looked at the big sorrel with the white star 
and remembered that it belonged to the queer old 
woman where the platoon had stopped to rest. 

“How that old lady must be cursing us!’’ flashed 
through his head. For a brief instant he felt something 
like a qualm of conscience. But now all this was 
unimportant. Ahead was the operation, and who could 
tell how it would end? | 

When Mamochkin entered the barn he saw Travkin 
sitting by the old thresher, pencil in hand, starting 
a letter to his mother and sister. He suddenly paled 
and went quietly up to the lieutenant. A rare ti- 
midity flickered in his eyes. Travkin looked at him in 
Surprise. 
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“Comrade Lieutenant,” said Mamochkin, “how about 
a radio outfit? Will we be taking one?”’ 

“Yes, Brazhnikov’s gone for it.”’ 

“What about an operator?” 

“Tl send the messages myself. Not worth while 
taking an operator. We might get a coward or a 
bungler. No, we’ll manage ourselves, I know a bit 
about radio.’’ 

“Yes...” 

There was obviously nothing more for Mamochkin 
to say but he hung about. 

“Comrade Lieutenant,’ he said. “Would you like 
some pork sausage?”’ 

He expected the lieutenant to let fly at him — 
“plundering the peasants again....”” But he refused 
with curt thanks and turned back to his letter. Then 
Mamochkin made up his mind. His voice suddenly 
trembling, he said: 

“Comrade Lieutenant, don’t write that letter.” 

“What’s biting you?’ Travkin asked in_ sur- 
prise. 

“It was the same way, here at the _ thresher, 
Marchenko wrote a letter before he left. It’s a bad 
sign. Our fishermen back home believe in signs — and 
honest, they’re right.” 

“Cut that stuff, Mamochkin, that’s just old wives’ 
tales,’ said Travkin mockingly, yet softly. 

Mamochkin turned away. Travkin picked up his 
pencil again but at that moment his eye fell upon 
a dark heap of straw near the entry. At one end lay 
a small knapsack darkened with age, sweat and rain ... 
Marchenko’s bed. 

Travkin did not finish his letter after all. Brazhni- 
kov arrived carrying a small radio set, followed by 
Major Likhachev, Division Signals Officer, Katya and 
two other radio operators. Likhachev once again 
explained to Travkin the use of the coded map and 


table. 
“Look, Travkin. The code for enemy tanks is 49, 


infantry 21 and the map’s divided into squares. 
Suppose you want to report tanks in this district. 
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You say: forty-nine square Bull four. If it’s infantry, 
then twenty-one Bull four, and so on.” 

They practised for the last time. The group’s call 
Signal was to be Star, the division’s was Earth. 

Strange words filled with secret meaning sounded 
in the stillness of the barn. The scouts listened with 
a sudden thrill as they stood silently around Likhachev 
and Travkin. 

“Earth, Earth. Star calling. Star calling. Twenty- 
one Buffalo three. Twenty-one Buffalo three. Over 
to you.” 

Likhachev, also agitated, replied in a dull, hollow 
voice: 

“Earth calling Star, Earth calling Star. Have I un- 
derstood? I repeat: “Twenty-one Buffalo three.’ 
Over to you.” 

“Star calling Earth. Correct. Continuing. Forty-nine 
Tiger two.” 

The mysterious inter-planetary conversation conti- 
nued in the gloom of the barn, and the hstening men 
felt as though they really were lost in space. As for 
the swallows building their nests under the eaves, 
they flapped their wings merrily as they continued 
their carefree domestic chatter. 

When he left, Likhachev squeezed Travkin’s hand 
and said: 

“But maybe you’d like an operator just the same? 
I’ve got good lads and they’ve been asking to go. 
Today I even had an application’’— he smiled in some 
confusion—“from Junior Sergeant Simakova— she 
wants to go with you.” 

Travkin frowned. 

“Oh, no, Comrade Major; I don’t need any operator. 
We’re not going for a stroll in the park.” 

At this ungracious rebuff to her heartfelt request 
Katya ran out of the barn. She was bitterly hurt by 
Travkin’s contemptuous words. “What a_ horrible, 
rude man,” she thought, resentment welling up in 
her. “Only a fool could love a man like that....” 

As she passed Captain Barashkin’s dugout she 
slackened her pace. “I'll go in, just for spite.’”’ With 
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a sudden appreciation she recalled the captain’s un- 
remitting honied attentions, his courtesy, his vibrating 
tenor, his whisper of love — hackneyed enough but 
always welcome to a lonely heart. Even his thick 
notebook of poems and songs she now recalled with 
warmth. Everything about the man was ordinary, 
simple and understandable, and at this moment it 
seemed to her that just this was what made for hap- 
piness. 

She entered the dugout. Barashkin met her with 
a somewhat surprised but pleased smile. The thought 
flashed through his mind that now Travkin was 
going and the sly creature had made up her mind 
not to let him, at least, slip through her fingers. 
The well-used notebook appeared with its songs from 
the films and sentimental love songs. But Katya was 
not in the mood for singing today. 

Barashkin did his best to get rid of the interpreter 
Levin. But when the man finally left and Barashkin, 
smirking sweetly, put his arms round Katya, she was 
suddenly overcome by such repulsion that she pushed 
him away and ran out into the murmuring forest. All 
this, the “usual’’ stuff, was alien to her now, dis- 
gusting. Tears filled her eyes. 

Meanwhile Travkin was having a most unpleasant 
conversation. 

The quiet, insignificant, slightly pock-marked 
investigating officer, Captain Yeskin, entered the 
barn. There was nothing inter-planetary in this 
conversation. The captain seated himself beside 
Travkin behind the curtain of waterproof capes and 
began enquiring in detail how and when the horses 
had been taken, on what grounds, when and under 
what circumstances they had been sent back, and 
why he had not got a receipt for them. 

Travkin related, morosely but in detail, exactly 
how everything had happened. When asked about the 
receipt he paused for a moment, trying to recollect. 
Ah, yes, he had kept two of the horses for another 
day and Mamochkin had returned them. He called 
Mamochkin but the scout was not in the barn. 
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Captain Yeskin said he would come later. Before 
leaving the barn he looked around as if by chance; 
he saw the white tablecloth on Mamochkin’s bed while 
the others were covered with waterproof capes, but 
said nothing. 

When Mamochkin returned Travkin called him over. 
but on second thought asked nothing about the horses. 
After all, Mamochkin was to accompany him on the 
patrol. He contented himself with asking where the 
scout had been the past two hours. Mamochkin said 
he had been with the sappers, and that ended the 
conversation. 

Travkin and Meshchersky set off to visit Bugorkov. 
Meshchersky walked along with a preoccupied air. 
Suddenly he said: 

‘“Travkin, say what you like, but I’m going to call 
Katya over. You didn’t notice anything but 1 did. 
I feel very sorry for her. She was terribly upset when 
She ran out. Oh, Travkin, you shouldn’t have hurt her 
like that.” 

He came to Bugorkov’s dugout leading a very shy 
Katya. Yet she did not fail to notice Travkin’s guilty 
look. For Katya it was a marvellous evening, filled 
with glowing hopes. And for Travkin it ended with 
a most pleasant surprise. 

The gay chatter was suddenly interrupted when a 
panting Brazhnikov burst into the dugout. His eyes 
were sparkling, he had forgotten his cap, and strands 
of straight flaxen hair fell over his forehead. 

“Comrade Lieutenant, you’re wanted. Come quick 
and see.”’ 

Beside the barn there was an excited noise and 
bustle. The scouts ran to meet Travkin, shouting: 

“Look who’s come!” 

Travkin halted. Grinning broadly, his sagacious eyes 
shining, Anikanov advanced to meet him. Not 
daring to embrace his lieutenant, he shifted from foot 
to foot in embarrassment. 

“Well, you see, Comrade Lieutenant, I’ve come.” 

Travkin stared at him thunderstruck. Words failed 
him. Suddenly he felt as though a weight had lifted 
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from his shoulders. In that moment he realised the 
depths of doubt and uncertainty in which he had 
been struggling for the past weeks. 

“But how’ve you come? Returned for good or just 
on your way to another unit?” Travkin asked when 
they had finally sat down at the small table. 

“IT was sent to another unit,’ Anikanov replied, 
“but I left the train. I'll just go and take a look 
at the platoon and my lieutenant, | thought. A soldier 
from our division who I met said you were still in 
the same place.” He fell silent, then finished off with 
a smile: ‘And I thought, when I get there, then we'll 
see.”’ 

Anikanov was treated to a mug of vodka and some 
food, and Travkin watched with pleasure as he 
slowly ate — with relish but without greed — thanking 
the cook Zhilin for each dish with that wonderful 
rural courtesy. In the same unhurried manner he 
told that after they had finished sowing the reserve 
regiment’s field he had put in an application to be 
sent to the front, and had been assigned to a repla- 
cement company. 

“So you’re going into the German rear?” he asked 
the lieutenant in his turn. “Who’s going with you?” 

“Junior Lieutenant Meshchersky here, Mamochkin, 
Brazhnikov, Bykov, Semyonov and Golub.” 

“What about Marchenko, where's he?” 

He saw the men’s sombre faces, and he stopped 
short. As the truth dawned on him, he carefully moved 
away his plate, rolled a cigarette and said: 

“Well.... May he never be forgotten....”’ 

There was a brief silence. Then Travkin gave 
Anikanov a sidelong glance. 

“And how about you?” he asked. “Are you coming 
with me, or will you go to the unit you've been 
assigned to?”’ 

Anikanov did not reply immediately. Although 
he looked at no one, he could feel the men waiting 
tensely for his answer. 

“I’m thinking of going along with you, Comrade 
Lieutenant,’ he said. “In that case we’ll have to write 
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to my regiment — you know, that Sergeant Anikanov’s 
not a deserter. In general, we'll have to write a 
proper letter.’’ 

Mamochkin, standing in the doorway, listened to 
the conversation with mingled admiration and envy. 
Only Anikanov could do things this way —that he 
saw clearly. And at that moment he would have given 
his life to be Anikanov. 

Meanwhile Anikanov was looking about him. He 
took in the waterproof capes on the straw, the green 
camouflage coveralls, the pile of hand grenades in 
the corner, the tommy-guns hanging on nails, the 
daggers at the men’s belts, and with the contented 
sigh of a philosopher, of one who knows life, he 
felt how good it was to be home again. 

Travkin, calm and softened, unfolded the map and 
was about to explain the assignment and plan of action 
to Anikanov when a Headquarters’ runner suddenly 
appeared in the doorway to summon him to Division 
Commander. Leaving Meshchersky to bring Anikanov 
up to date, Travkin went to the colonel. 

The commander’s cottage was rather dark. Colonel 
Serbichenko was ill; he was lying on his bed by the 
window, listening to a report from Chief of Staff. 

“But you’re wearing bast sandals!” Travkin’s unusual 
footwear was the first thing he noticed. 

“Getting used to them, Comrade Colonel. Semyo- 
nov — he’s from Ryazan — made them for the whole 
group. They’re noiseless and they’re easy on the feet.” 

The colonel grunted approvingly and sent a trium- 
phant look at Lieutenant-Colonel Galiev, as much as 
to say: see what clever boys these scouts are! 

Colonel Serbichenko had often had to send men out 
on risky assignments but today he felt almost regretful 
about Travkin. He reflected that Colonel Semyorkin 
had been right, but as far as Army Headquarters 
was concerned reconnaissance was nothing more 
than the usual staff work with summaries, reports, 
maps of the situation and decisions taken on large-scale 
operations. To him, however, this man in bast sandals 
and green camouflage coveralls, young, unshaven, 
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looking like a handsome wood sprite, meant something. 

He felt an urge to speak to him like a father or 
mother sending a son out on some dangerous job. 
“Take care of yourself,’ he would have liked to tell 
him. “A job’s a job, but don’t stick your neck out. 
Be careful, the war’ll soon be over.”’ 

But he himself had once been a scout and he well 
knew that parting words like these could lead to no 
good — they would chill even a man with the strongest 
sense of duty. A man may forget a lot on the job 
but such words as: “Take care of yourself’’, coming 
from a senior officer would never be forgotten — and 
that would mean almost certain failure. So the colonel 
Shook hands with Travkin and said only: 

“Watch out....”’ 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


When he dons his camouflage coveralls and tightly 
fastens all the strings — at the ankles, the waist, be- 
neath the chin and at the back of the neck —the 
scout renounces all worldly cares, big and small. He 
no longer belongs to himself, to his commanders, or 
to his memories. He fastens grenades and a dagger to 
his belt and thrusts a revolver inside his coveralls 
against his chest, and thus he renounces all human 
conventions, becomes an outlaw, henceforward relying 
on himself alone. He hands over all his documents, 
letters, photographs and decorations to the sergeant 
major, and his Communist Party or Komsomol 
card to the Party organiser. Thus he renounces his 
entire past and his future, preserving it in his own 
heart only. 

He is nameless as a bird in the forest. He may even 
foresake human speech, limiting himself to chirping 
and whistling to signal his comrades. He merges with 
the fields, the forests, the gullies, he becomes the 
spirit of these places—a dangerous spirit, a spirit in 
ambush, his brain focussed on one thought — his 
Mission. 
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Thus begins that ancient game with two players 
only— man and death. 


Travkin made his way to the forward positions 
accompanied by Meshchersky and Bugorkov; his men 
he had sent ahead earlier. Meshchersky was thoroughly 
miserable. When Lieutenant-Colonel Galiev learned of 
Anikanov’s return, he had decided after brief delibera- 
tion to leave the lieutenant behind to take Travkin’s 
place. 

“You never know what may come up, and the scouts 
are left without an officer,’’ he had said to Division 
Commander, and the latter had agreed. 

The three officers talked quietly as they walked 
along the forest paths. Actually all the talking was 
done by Bugorkov while the saddened Meshchersky 
listened, and Travkin stared absently in front of him. 

“If only the war’d end soon,” Bugorkov concluded 
irrelevantly with a sidelong glance at Travkin’s serious 
face. 

Travkin made no reply. He was always particularly 
silent leaving on a mission. This assumed, almost sleepy 
calm cost him no small effort of will. It was as though 
placing himself in the hands of destiny, he were saying: 
everything’s done that can be, and from now on let 
things take their course. 

One of the artillery regiment batteries had taken 
up positions on a wide ridge overgrown with spruce 
saplings. The artillerymen were at work in the gun 
emplacements. At the sight of Travkin they waved to 
him and called: 

“Off on a job again?” 

“Yes,” Travkin answered curtly. 

In the trench they were waiting for him. Captain 
Mushtakov was there, with Captain Gurevich and the 
commanders of two mortar companies. Anikanov and 
the other scouts were squatting on their haunches in 
the trench talking quietly. 

Captain Gurevich detailed their coordinated actions: 

“So Ill lay a barrage on target six to distract 
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the Germans’ attention. Make sure not to get too far 
to the left, Travkin, or you’ll come under my fire. After 
that the mortars and my guns will go for target four. 
If I see a red rocket from you I'll transfer to targets 
two, three, four, five and seven to cover your retreat.” 

“Mortars got the range?” asked Travkin. 

“Yes, everything’s ready,’ the mortar commanders 
answered. 

“My machine-guns are ready too, just in case,” 
said Mushtakov. 

They were all clearly excited. 

Travkin climbed on the breastwork and listened in- 
tently to the sounds coming from the German outposts. 
Somewhere in the distance a gramophone was playing 
a foxtrot. Off to the left white flares soared up every 
now and then. 

He jumped back into the trench, turned to his scouts 
and sappers, and said: 

“Here are the instructions.”’ 

The men slowly rose. 

“The enemy is holding this sector with his 13lst 
infantry division. According to information in our 
possession he is regrouping his forces behind his rear 
defence lines. Division Commander’s orders are to 
reconnoitre the enemy rear, ascertain the nature of 
the regrouping and the strength of the enemy’s reser- 
ves and tanks, and report to Headquarters by radio.”’ 

After telling the scouts in what order they would 
advance and informing them that Anikanov was second 
in command, Travkin nodded silently to the officers 
in the trench, climbed over the breastworks and moved 
noiselessly down to the bank of the stream. One after 
another Brazhnikov, Mamochkin, Golub, Semyonov, 
Bykov and the three sappers who had been detailed 
to accompany the group did likewise. Anikanov was the 
last to go over. 

The men in the trench remained standing motionless 
for several minutes. Then Gurevich suddenly started 
swearing in the most elaborate fashion, asked Mushta- 
kov for some vodka and actually drank a whole glass, 
grimacing in disgust. Gurevich had not been known 
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to swear or drink. Mushtakov was surprised but made 
no remark. 

Meanwhile Travkin had stopped in the low bushes on 
the bank of the stream. The scouts waited but for 
some reason Travkin made no move. For about three 
minutes they stood in silence. Suddenly a German flare 
seared the darkness, broke hissing into blinding frag- 
ments, shedding a milky light over the stream, and 
disappeared just as suddenly. This was evidently what 
Travkin had been awaiting. He entered the cold dark 
water, followed by the other men. Swiftly crossing the 
stream, they halted again in the shadow of the western 
bank, waiting for the next flare. Then Travkin sent 
the sappers ahead and followed them, his scouts coming 
on behind. 

After crossing a hollow, which turned out to be much 
larger than Travkin had imagined from his observa- 
tions, the sappers stopped. Here the mined area began. 

They moved slowly forward, testing the ground with 
their long detectors and listening to the sound-box 
hanging on the chest of one of them. 

Another lght soared up. Instinctive fear pressed 
the scouts to the earth. They were lying on high, level 
ground, and they felt the whole world could see them 
in that dead, ghastly light. But the flare died out and 
silence reigned. 

The sappers, their hands moving cautiously in the 
darkness, stripped several mines. A heavy burst of 
machine-gun tracer bullets soared over their heads and 
rushed into the distance. The scouts froze. A similar 
burst crackled drily to the left. From the Soviet posi- 
tions, too, a lone Maxim chattered, its bullets, a last 
greeting, rustling by somewhere to the right. 

Through the blackness the leading sapper discerned 
wire and turned to Travkin who was crawling behind 
him. “Carry on,’ whispered Travkin. The sappers 
began cutting the wire with their big clippers. Another 
flare blazed, another burst of tracer bullets flickered 
by and died out in the thick darkness. 

In the light of the flare Travkin made out the Ger- 
man breastworks, some beams lying nearby, the edge 
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of the forest beyond the second line of trenches, and 
three trees mutilated by shells—his usual point of 
orientation when observing the German lines. He had 
swerved a bit to the right. In the darkness the compass 
needle showed a green, phosphorescent glow. 

Nocturnal silence reigned about him. But Travkin 
knew that this silence was deceptive, that many 
eyes might be watching him in the darkness. He even 
started slightly at the touch of a sapper’s hand on his 
shoulder. That meant a passage had been cut through 
the wire. The sappers would remain here to guard 
the opening in case Travkin and his men had to retreat. 
If everything remained quiet they were to crawl “ho- 
me’ in half an hour. 

One of the sappers gave Travkin’s hand a hard par- 
ting grip. Peering at him with eyes now accustomed to 
the darkness, he saw a big moustache and dark, deep-set, 
kindly eyes. “Mejidov,’ Travkin recognised him, “the 
finest sapper in the division. Bugorkov’s done his best.”’ 

The scouts crawled through the opening in the wire, 
and froze almost on the German breastworks: explo- 
sions sounded on the left. The earth shook. A second 
later shells burst to the right. “That’s Gurevich,” 
thought Travkin. 

On his left he heard German voices. Anikanov and 
Brazhnikov were already in the trench. The voices were 
coming closer. Travkin held his breath. Two Germans 
were approaching along the communication trench 
right beside him. One of them was eating something. 
Travkin could hear him chewing loudly. They turned 
off in another direction. Anikanov appeared over the 
breastwork and helped Travkin to jump down. 

The next moment all seven were standing side by 
side in the German trench. 

Travkin listened intently, then proceeded along the 
communication trench from which the two Germans 
had just emerged. The trench branched off. At a turn 
Travkin suddenly felt a warning touch from Anikanov 
who was leading. A German was walking along the 
breastwork. The scouts hugged the wall of the trench. 
The German disappeared in the darkness. So far, good. 
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Now all they needed was to get into the forest. 

Travkin climbed out of the communication trench 
and looked about him. He recognised the dark outline 
of the forester’s hut, which he had seen so often 
through the telestereoscope. Beside that house was a 
German machine-gun emplacement. He could hear 
German voices there, engaged in heated argument. 
The road into the forest should lie straight ahead. 
To the left of the road was a rise with two pines, and 
left of the rise a stretch of swampy ground. That was 
where they were to cross. 

An hour later the patrol disappeared in the forest. 


Meshchersky and Bugorkov stood in the trench 
staring intently into the night. Every now and then 
Mushtakov or Gurevich would come up and ask softly: 

“Any news?” 

No, there had been no red rocket — the signal that 
the patrol had been discovered and was returning. 
There had been three bursts of enemy machine-gun fire, 
but that was evidently just ordinary firing at random. 
Meshchersky, Bugorkov, the two captains and the silent 
soldiers manning the trench stared intently at the river, 
at its high western bank, at the reeds and the bushes, 
the German wire and the German breastworks. But 
there was nothing unusual to be seen, absolutely noth- 
ing. 

“The devils!”? exclaimed Mushtakov in admiration. 
“Disappeared like goblins in the forest.” 

“Looks as though they’ve got through,’’ Meshchersky 
sighed in relief, and suddenly realised that he was 
bathed in perspiration. 

Regimental HQ rang up Captain Mushtakov. With 
some excitement the operator said: 

“Six Hundred on the wire.” 

From the nocturnal distance came the deep voice of 
Colonel Serbichenko familiar to the whole division: 

“Well, how’s things with Travkin?”’ 

“Looks as if everything’s all right, Comrade Six 
Hundred.” 
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“So your sector’s quiet?” 

«yes, Comrade Six Hundred.” 

«Bugorkov’s men not back yet?” 

“Not yet, Comrade Six Hundred.” 

After a moment's pause Division Commander said: 
“well, that’s fine. Go and get some sleep, Mushta- 


ov.” 

“Ves, Comrade Six Hundred.” 

Then again after a short silence: 

“So the Germans are quiet?” 

“Everything’s quiet.” 

“Flares?” 

“Yes, but not very often.” 

“Firing?” 

“Every now and then.”’ 

“But not as if....’’ 

“No, no, Comrade Six Hundred. Ordinary firing, as 

usual.”’ 
As he laid the receiver down Mushtakov remarked: 
“The old man’s worried.” 


k 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


It was a cold, misty dawn, vibrant with the chilled 
twitterings of birds. 

Contrary to the information which had reached the 
division, the forest was alive with Germans. Wherever 
one looked there were enormous trucks, even more 
enormous buses, and heavy high-sided two-horse 
wagons. And Germans asleep everywhere. Sentries 
patrolled the forest lanes in pairs, talking gutturally. 
The scouts’ only cover was the inky darkness, but even 
that might fail them at any moment. Every now and 
then it would be stabbed by a match or a flashlight, 
and Travkin and his men would hug the danger- 
fraught ground. They had to spend an hour and a half 
among prickly fir needles in a pile of felled trees. 

A German shuffling along barefoot with a flashlight 
came up close to Travkin. The beam shone almost 
on his face, but the sleepy German noticed nothing. 
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He let down his pants and squatted, grunting and 
puffing. 

Mamochkin reached for his dagger. Travkin did not 
see it but he felt the swift movement and seized Ma- 
mochkin’s arm. 

The man rose and left. As he went his flashlight 
lit up a small patch of forest, and Travkin, rising, was 
able to select a path among the trees where there 
seemed to be fewer Germans. 

They had to get out of that forest, and the quicker 
the better. 

For a kilometre and a half they crawled almost over 
the sleeping Germans. On the way they worked out 
their tactics. Whenever a German patrol, or simply 
some soldiers wandering about on business of their 
own came near, the scouts hugged the ground. Twice 
flashhghts were thrown right on them, but, as Travkin 
had expected, the Germans took them for their own 
men. And so they went on — crawling, pretending to 
be sleeping Germans, crawling again. Finally they made 
their way through the forest and reached its nEmge> 
in the misty dawn. 

Here they had a nerve-racking experience. They 
literally stumbled onto three Germans, three Germans 
who were not asleep. They were half-sitting, half-lying 
in a truck, wrapped in their blankets, talking. One of 
them happened to glance at the nearby thicket and 
was thunderstruck. Silently, looking neither to the 
right nor left, one following the other in an uncanny 
procession, seven strangely clad men moved along the 
forest path — no, not men, seven spectres in loose green 
garments, with faces deathly grave, of a ghastly, almost 
greenish pallor. 

The weird appearance of these green shadows, or 
perhaps the vague outlines of their forms in the morn- 
ing mist, gave the impression of something spectral, 
unearthly. At that moment it never even entered the 
man’s mind to think of Russians, of the enemy. 

“Grune Gespenster,” he gasped in fright. “Green 
ghosts!” 

If Travkin or any of his men had made the slightest 
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movement of surprise or alarm, the slightest attempt 
at attack or defence, the Germans would probably have 
raised the alarm, and that misty forest outskirt would 
have become the arena of a brief but bloody clash 
with all the advantage on the side of the numerous 
enemy. Travkin was saved by his presence of mind. 
He instantly calculated that as long as only three 
Germans had seen him there was no sense in provoking 
a clash, and when he got to the nearest grove, where 
there might be no Germans, he would have a chance to 
escape even if these three raised a belated alarm. He 
also decided not to run. Instinct rather than reason 
told him that — just as one must not run from a dog, 
for it immediately senses your fear and sets up a furi- 
ous barking. 

With even, unhurried steps the scouts passed the 
petrified Germans. Plunging into the grove, Travkin 
looked about feverishly and took to his heels. They 
swiftly crossed the grove, came out on a meadow and 
dashed into the next grove, startling the swamp birds. 
Here they caught their breath. Anikanov reconnoitred 
and ascertained that there were no Germans about. 
Exhausted, the men sank down on the grass and lit 
cigarettes. Travkin spoke for the first time since the 
previous evening: 

“Nearly got caught.” 

He smiled. Speech was difficult, his tongue felt heavy 
and awkward after a long night of silence. 

They had the pleasure of watching about ten Ger- 
mans in extended order warily comb the grove which 
they had left. Coming out on its western edge, the Ger- 
mans stared hard at the swampy meadow which the 
scouts had just crossed. Then they gathered in a group, 
talked, laughed — evidently at the three who had seen 
green ghosts — had a smoke, and left. 

The new men— Semyonov and Golub — looked at 
the Germans with contemptuous surprise. This was 
the first time they were seeing the enemy so close. 
Travkin, for his part, was closely watching the new 
scouts. They were behaving well, doing what the others 
did. Semyonov, although young as a scout, had seen 
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plenty of active service, had been wounded twice, and 
had the cool head of an old soldier. Brisk little Golub, 
a seventeen-year-old lad from Kursk, whose father, 
a Soviet official, had been hanged by the nazis, 
was always in a state of excitement. His youthful 
heart held a strange mixture of very real hatred for 
the murderers of his father and the romanticism of 
the tales of pathfinders, Indians and bold explorers. 
The strangeness of the situation filled him with exalta- 
tion. 

Mamochkin could not but admire Travkin’s iron 
self-control and suddenly, for the first time in the past 
days, he felt confident in the success of their dangerous 
venture. He recalled how he had said goodbye to Katya 
the previous evening. She had begged him to take care 
of the lieutenant, and he had patted her shoulder 
with a complacent smile. 

“Don’t worry, Katya,’ hesaid. “With Mamochkin at 
his side your lieutenant’s as safe as in the State Bank.”’ 

“Looks as if it’s the other way round — with this 
lieutenant it’s Mamochkin who’s safe,’ he now admit- 
ted to himself, and looked at Travkin with eyes once 
more gay and somewhat impudent. He gave each of 
the men a piece of sausage, reserving the largest for 
the lieutenant, and poured a whole mug of vodka for 
him out of his flask. 

After making certain that there were no Germans 
in the grove, and setting a guard to be doubly sure, 
Travkin took the set from Brazhnikov’s back to send 
his first radiogram. 

It was a long time before he got an answer: the ether 
was filled with crackling and a faint rumble, fragments 
of talk amid music, and on a wavelength very close 
to his own he caught firm, authoritative German 
speech. He started involuntarily — a wavelength so near, 
he feared, might betray Star. 

Finally he heard a faint reply, a voice repeating the 
same word over and over: 

“Star. Star. Star. Star.” 

Travkin and the distant operator from Earth ex- 
claimed simultaneously in joy. 
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“Transmitting to you,” said Travkin. “T'wenty-one 
Owl two. Twenty-one Owl two.”’ 

Distant Earth, after a moment’s silence, reported 
that it had understood. Understood very well. 

“A great many twenty-one, a very great many,’ 
Travkin insisted. “Twenty-one only just arrived.” 

Earth understood that too and repeated like an echo: 

“A very great many twenty-one.” 

Spirits rose. To cross such a front line, and then a 
forest thick with Germans, and after that make radio 
contact and send in a_ report about these Germans — 
that was living! 

Again and again Travkin examined the faces of his 
comrades. They were no longer subordinates, but real 
comrades, on each one of whom depended the lives 
ef all, and he, the commander, sensed them no longer 
as men apart and separate from himself, but as limbs 
of his own body. While on Earth he could allow them 
the right to live their own separate lives, have their 
own weaknesses — here, on this lonely Star, he and 
they comprised one integral whole. 

Travkin was pleased with himself — himself, multi- 
plied seven times over. 

After discussing it with Anikanov, he decided to 
start at once for the village designated in the plan, 
where a highway crossed the railway line. True, 
moving by day was dangerous, but they could keep to 
the woods and swamps, skirting villages and roads. The 
Germans usually avoided such parts. 

As soon as they emerged on the western edge of the 
grove, however, the scouts spotted a German coloumn 
moving along a cart track through swampland. The uni- 
forms were black instead of the usual dark-green, and 
the pince-nez of the officer heading them sparkled 
menacingly. 

“SS men,” Anikanov whispered. 

The SS detachment was followed by a supply column 
of twenty huge carts loaded to capacity. 

Diving into the neighbouring wood, the scouts found 
fresh caterpillar trails. They followed them cautiously 
to a glade where they saw twelve camouflaged armour- 
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ed half-track personnel carriers. The fresh dust on 
the caterpillar tracks showed that the group had ar- 
rived quite recently, which could also be gathered from 
the behaviour of the men: They were running noisily 
about the forest, cutting down trees, chopping branches 
for firewood, and pitching tents — in a word, busy with 
everything that men do on arriving at a new place. 

The scouts crawled away from this dangerous glade 
and circled it far to the right, but there they found 
another German camp full of trucks loaded with 
ammunition. 

The young grass in the forest was littered with 
empty cigarette packets, tins, dirty fragments of news- 
paper in Gothic type, and empty bottles — the traces 
of a hateful, alien life. Numerous markers were nailed 
to trees, most frequently bearing the figure ‘5’ and 
the letter “W”. 

They would have to wait for darkness: it was impos- 
sible to move by day. The place was packed with Ger- 
mans — talking gutturally, sleeping, walking and 
riding — packed with massing German troops. 

Travkin, and the other scouts, too, saw that the Ger- 
mans, concealing fresh forces in the dimness of these 
vast forests, were hatching something. They realised, 
perhaps for the first time, the full importance of their 
assignment, the full measure of their responsibility. 
After dozing away the remainder of the day in a little 
hollow the scouts set out again at nightfall. 

Soon they came to a lovely place of lakes, large 
and small, cool, fringed with birches and alive with the 
croaking of frogs. 

Travkin called a halt in a hollow thickly grown with 
nut trees, not far from a lake. A large two-storey stone 
house stood on the opposite shore. From there came 
sounds of German speech. A narrow country lane ran 
to the right of the house, and on the horizon, between 
telegraph poles, lay the main road. 

Travkin set up a post not far from the road. Trucks 
and cars were passing in an almost uninterrupted 
stream. These were worth watching. Sometimes the 
traffic would cease for an hour, and then it would 
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continue as heavy as ever. The trucks were packed 
with Germans and with mysterious tarpaulin-covered 
loads. Twice guns passed, drawn by powerful tractors— 
twenty-four in all. 

Travkin observed this stream of traffic continually; 
the others would take turns, some sleeping while the 
rest kept count with Travkin of the passing German 


forces. 
“Comrade Lieutenant!’? Mamochkin popped up out 


of the darkness. “On that track there’s a cart with 
only two Germans. And there’s food in the cart. Allow 
us to finish them off without firing a shot.” 
Travkin cautiously accompanied him, and sure 
enough a cart was moving slowly along the track. 
Two Germans were smoking and chatting lazily. A pig 
was grunting in the cart. Yes, it was quite a temptation 
to do away with these Fritzes. They were simply asking 
for it. But Travkin shook his head, not without regret. 

“Let them go.” 

Mamochkin was somewhat hurt. With everything 
going so well, he was in a fighting mood, anxious to 
display his initiative to the other men — and especially 
Anikanov. ‘“What’s the need for all this walking about 
and prying when there’s ‘tongues’ to be had all 
around?” 

With the slow advance of dawn, movement along the 
main road stopped. 

“They’re moving only at night,’ Anikanov noted. 
“Hiding from our aircraft. Cooking something up, the 
bastards.’ 

Travkin took his men back to the thick nut grove and 
the scouts dozed, shivering in the morning chill. Sud- 
denly something like a cry or a groan came from the 
house by the lake. 

Somehow the thought of Marchenko flashed through 
Travkin’s mind. There was another cry, then silence. 

“T’ll go and see what’s going on there,’ Brazhnikov 
suggested. 

“Better not,’’ Travkin replied. “It’s getting light.” 

Dawn had actually broken, and glimmers of red were 
reflected in the lake. After eating some rusks and 
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sausage that Mamochkin had produced out of his 
bottomless pockets the scouts dozed off again. 

But Travkin could not sleep. He crawled nearer to 
the lake and lay motionless in the bushes, almost at 
its very edge. The house on the other side was waking 
up. Men moved around in the yard. 

Soon three of them emerged from the gate. The 
tallest man saluted and began walking slowly away 
from the house. On a slight rise he turned and waved 
to the two standing by the gate, then proceeded quickly 
along the country road. At that moment Travkin saw 
a knapsack on his back and a white bandage on his left 
hand. 

A thought flashed through Travkin’s mind that this 
German should be captured. It was not so much a 
thought as that impulse of the will which rises in every 
scout at the sight of a Nazi. Then Travkin suddenly 
realised the connection between that white bandage 
and the cry that had startled the scouts during the 
night. The house by the lake was a German hospital. 
The tall German walking along the dirt road had been 
discharged and was on his way to his unit. This was 
a soldier who would not be missed. 

Anikanov and Mamochkin were awake. Travkin went 
up to them and pointed to the tall figure passing among 
the scattered trees. 

“We must get that Fritz,” he said. 

The two men were surprised. Here was their lieute- 
nant, usually so cautious, ordering them to capture a 
German in broad daylight. Travkin pointed to the 
house. 

“That’s a hospital,’’ he explained. 

They saw the white bandage shining in the sun and 
understood. 

They wakened the sleeping scouts and moved through 
the woods to cut across his path. He marched along 
whistling, evidently enjoying the spring morning. 
It was all extraordinarily simple. Little Golub, who had 
never before captured a “‘tongue’’, was quite disap- 
pointed. He did not even have a chance to touch the 
Fritz. The man was bundled up and gagged with his cap 
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before the excited Golub realised what was happening. 

In the thick grove of nut trees the German lay on 
the ground, his sharp nose pointing to the sky. The cap 
was removed from his mouth. He groaned. Pronouncing 
the German words with a hard Russian accent, Travkin 
asked: 

“Zu welchem Truppenteil gehéren Sie?”’! 

“131  Infanteriedivision, Pionier-kompanie,’? the 
German replied. 

This was the infantry division which the scouts 
knew was holding the front line. 

Travkin took a good look at the prisoner. He was a 
young man of about twenty-five, with flaxen hair 
and typical German watery blue eyes. 

Looking hard into those watery eyes, Travkin asked 
his next question: 

‘“Haben Sie hier SS-Leute gesehen?’’® 

“Oh, ja,’ replied the German, sounding as though he 
were glad to be so well informed, and looking at the 
Russians surrounding him with greater courage. 
“Eine ganze Menge, tberall.’’* 

“Was sind das ftir Truppenteile?’’ asked Travkin. 

“Die Panzerdivision ‘Wiking’. Eine sehr beruhmte, 
starke Division, Himmlers Elite.’’® 

‘Ah...,”’ said Travkin: 

The scouts realised that the lieutenant had found 
out something very important. Although the prisoner 
did not know the strength of the Viking division or 
the object of its concentration here, Travkin could 
gauge the significance of tne information he had gained. 
He looked almost with warmth at this lanky Ger- 
man as he examined his papers. And the German, 
watching this young man, this Russian with something 


' To which unit do you belong? 

2 13lst Infantry Division, sapper company. 

3 Have you seen SS men here? 

4 Oh, yes, there are a lot of them, everywhere here. 

5 What units are they? 

6 The Viking Tank Division. A very famous, strong division, 
picked Himmler troops. 
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of sadness in his eyes, suddenly felt a gleam of hope: 
could this charming lad really order him to be killed? 

Travkin raised his eyes from the German’s army 
papers and remembered that the man had to be finished 
off. As though sensing his thought the prisoner sudden- 
ly started, then said with emotion: 

“Herr Kommunist, Kamerad, ich bin Arbeiter. 
Schauen Sie meine Hande an. Glauben Sie mir, ich 
schwore: bin kein Nazi. Bin selbst Arbeiter und 
Arbeitersohn.’’! 

Anikanov understood more or less the sense of what 
the German said. He knew the word “Arbeiter”. 

“There he is showing his calloused hands and saying: 
I’m a worker,” said Anikanov thoughfully. “That 
means he knows we respect working people, knows 
whom he’s fighting, but he keeps on fighting all the 
same....”’ 

From his earliest years Travkin had been taught 
to love and respect working people, but this type-setter 
from Leipzig had to be killed. 

The German sensed both the pity and the inflexibili- 
ty in Travkin’s eyes. He was not stupid. Setting type 
he had read many wise books and he knew what kind 
of men stood before him. And, seeing death in the 
form of this handsome youth with pitying and relent- 
less eyes, he burst into tears. 


CHAPTER NINE 


What was taking place inside their hearts? They 
themselves could hardly have said. All that was irrele- 
vant, all that was in the past had faded from their 
memories, and if it ever returned now and then it 
was only in vague flashes. They lived for their assign- 
ment and they thought of nothing else. 

Anikanov and Golub led the way, followed at a 
distance of about forty metres by Travkin and Semyo- 


' Mr. Communist, Comrade, I’m a worker. Look at my hands. 
Believe me, I’m not a Nazi, Im a worker and the son of a 
worker. 
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nov, carrying the transmitter; on their left, almost at 
the edge of the highway running parallel to their 
course, were Mamochkin and Bykov, and on the right 
Brazhnikov guarded the group on the forest side. 
They formed an isosceles triangle with Travkin in the 
centre of the base and Anikanov at the apex. Some- 
times, sensing the proximity of Germans, the triangle 
closed in and moved more slowly, and the men would 
halt and listen intently to the nocturnal sounds. When- 
ever Anikanov gave a bird call all stood frozen to the 
spot. 

Trucks and tractors passed along the road to the 
left. They could hear German songs, German curses, 
German commands. Sometimes infantry would pass, 
and the soldiers’ talk would be so distinct they felt that 
by stretching out a hand they could seize a German, 
touch a German face, burn themselves on a German 
cigarette. 

Travkin had firmly determined to take no more 
“tongues”’ for the present. He felt that now he was in 
the very centre of the enemy units. One careless 
movement, a half-stifled cry — and the whole SS horde 
would be upon them. He knew that the Viking SS 
Tank Division was massing here but he did not know 
its strength or its intentions. The strength he could 
gauge approximately by counting the units, tanks and 
artillery, but the intentions of its Command could be 
known only vo a well-informed German. Such a Ger- 
man had to be found after they took a look at the 
railway station. 

But Travkin’s cautious plan was unexpectedly upset. 
He suddenly heard a noise to the left, then Mamochkin 
emerged from the darkness and reported in a whisper: 

“There’s a German lying here by the road. Drunk 
as a lord....”’ 

One glance at the “drunken” German told Travkin 
what had happened. The man had incautiously wan- 
dered into the thicket and been stunned and disarmed 
by Mamochkin. 

“He ran right into me,’ Mamochkin explained in 


some embarrassment. “What could I do?” 


6— 605 
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There was no time for discussion. They seized the 
prisoner and dived into the forest. They could already 
hear the shouts of the Germans — strange to Russian 
ears —calling for their lost comrade: ‘U-hu-u-u-u! 
U-hu-u-u-u!”’ 

“Willibald! Willibald!”’ 

“Herr Benneke!”’ 

They laid the prisoner on the grass beside a lake. 
Mamochkin splashed water over his face and did not 
even grudge him a little vodka out of his flask. He bea- 
med and fussed about ‘his’ German. praising him to 
the skies: 

‘Now here’s a real SS man, he'll know evervthing.... 
Look, Comrade Lieutenant, he’s an officer, 1 swear. 
an officer!” 

Yura Golub, exainining the German with curiosity, 
wrinkled his little nose in disappointment and sighed 
despairingly: 

“Everybody gets hold of ‘tongues’, and I still can't 
find one.”’ 

“Never mind. Golub.” said Anikanov. listening 
tensely to the shouts fading in the distance. ‘Plenty 
of that crew round about here. You'll get your chancg. 

The SS Hauptsharfuhrer was looking at Travkin in 
horror. Trembling and stuttering, he said that he was 
in the Ninth Westland Motorised Regiment of the Fifth 
Viking SS Tank Division —that is to say, told what 
was in his army papers which Mamochkin had taken 
from his pocket. He said further that the Westland 
Regiment consisted of three battalions, four companies 
each, and that the “heavy arms regiments’ had six- 
and ten-barrelled mortars. There were no tanks in 
the regiment—and whether the other regiments 
had them he did not know. The division had come from 
Yugoslavia. Headquarters was in a village not far 
away but he did not know its name because he could 
not remember Russian and Polish names. He remem- 
bered only “Moscow” and ‘Warsaw’, he said in 
strangely challenging tones. 

A slap in the face from his “patron’’? Mamochkin 
shattered the self-control which he had managed to 
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collect for a moment and he howled like an animal. 
In general he was beginning to fear Mamochkin worse 
than death. It was enough for the scout to stoop over 
him, and the Nazi would tremble and look imploringly 
at Travkin. 

After the Hauptsharftihrer had been thrown into the 
lake, Travkin established contact with Earth. This time 
audibility was excellent, and he transmitted all the 
information he had gathered. 

Judging by the voices coming from Earth, Travkin 
realised that what he had reported was unexpected 
and very important. A woman’s voice spoke. It was 
Katya. She wished him good luck and a quick return. 

“We send you our love,’’ she concluded in a voice 
trembling with agitation and pride in his success, 
and then, as though what she had said had direct 
bearing on the job on hand, she asked: “Did you un- 
derstand? How did you understand me?” 

“T understand,” he replied. 

Dawn found the scouts beside a railway halt, seven 
kilometres from the station they sought. This halt 
consisted of a small one-storey brick building painted 
yellow and surrounded bv a double barrier of thick 
pine logs. A similar protection had been set up on both 
sides of the small wooden railway bridge not far from 
the halt. By these means the Germans hoped to protect 
their communications from partisan raids. 

A long column of trucks was drawn up before the 
halt, the rear machines stretching back to the forest out 
of which the scouts were emerging in this early 
hour. In the deep silence they heard a telephone ring 
in the building and a coarse German voice. 

After wandering in the forest for two days it was 
pleasant to see the railway line stretching into the 
misty distance, the semaphore and the black angles of 
the points. 

After bringing the scouts to a halt with his pre- 
arranged bird call, Anikanov crawled to the last truck 
and peered into the driver's cabin. It was empty. 
So were the next two. They were loaded almost to the 
top with empty flour sacks. 
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Anikanov returned and reported to Travkin. 

“They've come to load,’ he said. “They’re waiting 
for a train.”’ 

Travkin decided to wait for the train too, but none 
appeared. After a little while sleepy drivers poured 
out of the building and dispersed to their trucks, 
talking lazily. 

Travkin could tell from fragments of conversation, 
plainly audible in the still morning air, that the 
trucks would be loaded not here but at the station, 
and that they were just about to start. After a mo- 
ment’s deliberation he decided to send two of his scouts 
to the station and have the rest wait for them here. 
The station would be alive with Germans; there was no 
sense in risking all his men. 

He selected Anikanov and Bykov for the job, then 
yielded to Golub’s pleading and sent him as a third. 

“Hitch-hike, of course,’ said Anikanov in a business- 
like tone. 

The three men crawled up to the rear truck and 
quickly clambered into it. Anikanov carefully covered 
Bykov and Golub with sacks, and then burrowed under 
them himself, leaving a small opening to look through 
and holding his tommy-gun ready. 

Soon the German driver came strolling up to the 
truck. He took his place at the wheel, waited for the 
machine in front of him to move, switched on the 
ignition and pressed the starter. The engine hummed. 

The column moved along the forest road, bouncing 
on the ruts. Thus they drove for about fifteen minutes. 
Suddenly the driver put on the brake. | 

Anikanov heard German speech and saw the figures 
of two Germans pull themselves up over the side and 
jump into the body of the truck. Luckily for the scouts 
the Germans were evidently afraid of getting flour 
on their black SS uniforms; they sat on the backboard, 
carefully avoiding the sacks. But all the same they 
were unpleasant neighbours. The truck bounced and 
swayed, and every now and then the outlines of human 
forms were discernible beneath the sacks. Anikanov 
began to feel uneasy. Their uninvited companions 
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might be intending to accompany them right to the 
station, and that threatened to complicate matters 
considerably. 

A sudden commotion interrupted his thoughts. 
The truck halted, there was much running to and 
fro, and the Germans sitting on the backboard jumped 
to the ground. 

The next moment Anikanov heard the steady drone 
of airplane engines. Instinctively he too ducked his 
head, but suddenlv realised with a smile — ours! 

And as though Soviet bombs could do no harm to 
their own people, he said gaily to his comrades peeping 
out: 

“Boys, those are our planes!” 

There were six aircraft and they circled low over 
the forest, roaring menacingly. 

Anikanov looked around. The Germans had all taken 
cover in the thicket. The agitated whistles of engines 
could be plainly heard. The station was quite near. 

“Follow me!’’ Anikanov ordered, and they jumped 
down. 

The scouts dashed between the trucks and tumbled 
into a ditch, clambered out and swiftly slipped into the 
depths of the forest. But during that one instant they 
were in the ditch a German lying there saw them, and 
after the first moment of startled silence he raised his 
head and shouted desperately: 

“Fallschirmjager!’’! 

Disorderly firing broke out. The scouts replied with 
several bursts from their tommy-guns. 

After crossing a wide glade Anikanov saw Golub’s 
face turn grey. Then the lad fell to the ground, wrinkl- 
ing his small nose. 

“We could have got that German...,” he said when 
Anikanov had pulled him onto his broad back. 

Those were his first words after his wound, and the 
last in his short life. A dum-dum bullet had penetrat- 
ed his chest below the heart. And although that 
poor heart was still beating, it was becoming weaker 


| Paratroopers. 
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and weaker. Later on he recovered consciousness once 
more and saw bending over him the lieutenant’s tense 
face and Mamochkin’s large eyes filled with tears. 

A thunderstorm broke loose over the forest. The 
oaks thick with young foliage hummed in the tearing 
gusts of wind, and a thousand trickles of water ran 
round the men’s feet like mice. 

Travkin sat motionless beside the dying Golub, 
awaiting Anikanov who had once again set off for 
the station, this time with Mamochkin. After this sor- 
rowful incident Travkin had not wanted to split his 
group, but while Golub still lived he could not be 
left alone, and the job had to be done. 

He tried to establish contact with Earth but failed. 
Perhaps the atmospheric charges interfered. The ether 
howled in the earphones, and there were dry, inter- 
mittent crackles. 

Rivulets streamed underfoot; heavy drops fell on 
Travkin’s shoulders. The torrential rain washed the 
last traces of dust and agitation from the lad’s stiffened 
face and it gleamed in the darkness. 

Anikanov and Mamochkin crawled up quite close 
to the station buildings. In the frequent flashes of 
lightning they made out two freight trains. The power- 
ful hulks of tanks loomed on the platforms of one. 

The engines puffed clouds of steam and scattered 
sparks on the rails. Men were milling around the 
warehouses surrounded with barbed wire, talking 
their sickening German. Then they heard the sentries 
shout as they chased a group of Ukrainian peasant 
women with sacks away from the railway line. The 
scouts could hear the women’s cries and complaints: 

“Kh, the dogs, won't let you go anywhere....”’ 

Anikanov was angry with himself. Why had he 
wanted to get into that damned truck? Maybe if he 
hadn’t climbed into it Golub might still be alive. He, 
a Siberian, used to the taiga, what had he wanted to 
get into a truck for’?... 

The Germans were unloading tanks. Evidently a 
big offensive was coming. But the direction — that 
was the question. If they could get hold of one more 
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German they might possibly find out the assignment 
of the SS division. 

“Well, there they are, Germans walking about every- 
where,’ thought Anikanov. “But which one of them 
knows his division’s assigment? Get hold of some 
small fry, and again well find out nothing worth- 
while.”’ 

Anikanov's attention was attracted by two tall thin 
Germans in broad shining black capes. The lightning 
flashes showed them, now together, now separate, 
rapping out brusque orders, evidently in charge. These 
were obviously officers who had come in the car 
standing near the rear wall of the nearest warehouse. 

Shivering under the downpour, Anikanov thought 
of Golub—was he still alive? Lying in the rain, 
poor lad. It would be fine to get a waterproof for 
him, like the ones those Fritzes were wearing. 

“Grab an officer?’ Anikanov asked Mamochkin. 

“But the lieutenant ? He didn’t say anything about 
taking a ‘tongue’.”’ 

Anikanov studied his comrade’s face. 

“We'll grab one in a jiffy,” he said gently, 
then home again at once.’’ 

Mamochkin gave a shiver. They were two against 
hundreds of bustling Germans. And from among 
these hundreds they—the two of them— were to 
seize an officer?... He began to tremble. But Anikanov, 
still looking at him intently, repeated: 

“Yes, we can do it in a jiffy....”’ 

Mamochkin made a gesture of desperation, then 
took a deep breath and rose. Filled with admiration 
for himself, he raised his face to the lashing rain, 
and said quickly, feverishly: 

“Let’s do it, Vanya.... Let’s do it! All right, 
Vanya, we'll manage it. Of course we will, wont 
we?” 

They crawled towards the car, slipped under the 
barbed wire, and hid. The rain poured down on the 
polished chassis. 

“TI think one of those Fritzes is a general,’’ Mamoch- 
kin whispered, prodding himself on. 
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“Of course he’s a general,’ Anikanov murmured 
soothing |ly. 

At least an hour had passed when the sound of 
footsteps was heard, and one of the officers said: 

“Wir fahren sofort!’’! 

He fell, struck down by Anikanov’s dagger in his 
heart. The other one, stunned, his face pressed to 
Mamochkin’s wildly heaving chest, lost consciousness. 

The Germans round about continued hurrying from 
the warehouse to the trains and back again, shivering 
under the streaming rain. 


CHAPTER TEN 


The Fifth Viking SS Tank Division was one of the 
supercrack divisions of the crack SS troops. 

Under the command of Gruppenftihrer (SS Lieute- 
nant-General) Herbert Hille, this division, comprising 
the Ninth Westland Motorised Regiment, the Tenth 
Germania Motorised Regiment, the Fifth Tank Regi- 
ment, the Fifth Mobile Artillery Battalion and the 
Fifth Field Artillery Regiment, was concentrating 
secretly in this huge forest, in all the splendour of 
its first-class equipment. With a sudden drive it was 
to break the Russian ring encircling the town 
of Kovel, slice the Russian forces into isolated groups, 
smash them, and drive them back to two famous 
rivers — the Stokhod and the Styr. 

Before arriving here the division had been, with 
its customary ruthlessness, subduing rebellious 
Yugoslavia. 

Having received strong reinforcements and sixty new 
Tiger tanks, which Herr Reichsminister Speer called 
the “King of Tanks’’, the division now numbered 
fifteen thousand men. The regiments were commanded 
by Standartenfuhrer Mullenkampf, who had been 
frequently cited by the Fuhrer, by Standartenfthrer 
Gargeis, formerly Hitler’s personal adjutant, and other 
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of Himmler’s wolves who stood high up in the Nation- 
al-Socialist and military hierarchy — ruthless, success- 
ful intriguers. 

The 342nd Grenadier Division commanded by 
Lieutenant-General Nickel— another crack division, 
though less outstanding than the Viking—was to 
follow on from France. This division was to exploit 
the success of the SS troops. 

This entire operation was being carried out in the 
strictest secrecy. 

“The Russians have driven too close to the Gover- 
nor-General’s Province,’’ Gruppenfthrer Hille was told 
by his patron, von dem Bach, commander of an SS 
corps, who received Hille in his mansion on Pfauen 
Insel, near Berlin. “The results of this, Parteigenosse 
Hille, must be obvious to you. This will mean the 
activisation of all the anti-German forces in Europe, 
and may even compel the English and Americans to 
act.... The Fuhrer attaches the greatest importance 
to your operation. Headquarters wants the regrouping 
carried out in the deepest secrecy. Take all precau- 
tions.”’ 

Now, having massed his division in the dim forests 
west of Kovel, Hille was awaiting further orders, fully 
confident of the success of the operation entrusted 
to him. Of course, he knew that his division was far 
from what it had been in 1940, or even in 1943. 
It had been necessary to abandon the principle of 
racial purity. Bitter thought it was, he had Nether- 
landers and Hungarians, and even Poles and Croats 
serving in the division. True, these foreigners were 
tried supporters of the New Order, but nevertheless 
they were men of alien blood, indifferent to the 
interests of the Reich. In addition to this, it had 
been necessary to relax the principle of perfect 
physique. The soldiers of the Black Corps were no 
longer the giants of six feet and over who had 
been selected from the whole of Germany. There were 
now such insignificant specimens that it made 
Gruppenftihrer Hille sick to look at them. 

Inspecting the Germania Motorised Regiment, 
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Hille had even seen with horror several men who 
had lost an eye, were lame, and even one hunchback; 
while more than half the regiment was undersized 
and puny.... Yes, these were not the Hitlerite 
Landsknechten, drunk with blood and easy plunder, 
who had carried fire and sword through Holland and 
France and had reached the Caucasian Mountains. 

Herbert Hille enjoyed recalling those days which 
now seemed so distant. He had liked the Caucasus 
best of all—the majestic beauty of that fabulous 
southern region far outstripped Switzerland. At one 
time the Herr Gruppenftihrer had even dreamed of a 
peaceful post as Governor of those fertile mountain 
regions and had sounded the ground for such a 
lucrative appointment through his patrons in the 
Fuhrer’s staff. But unfortunately, owing to circum- 
stances known to the whole world, he had had to 
abandon these dreams. 

It was strange, but he had felt a certain uneasiness 
from the very morning of that spring day. First of 
all, there had been those enemy aircraft. No, they 
had not dropped any bombs, but they had been on 
reconnaissance. The Russian planes examined the 
forest, followed the railway line many times, and 
circled for a long time over the station where the 
main unloading was carried on. True, the troops were 
well camouflaged but the very fact that the Russians 
were so interested in this place was disquieting. 

His uneasiness became still more tangible when he 
heard that Hauptscharfuhrer Benneke of Mecklenburg, 
a veteran and one of the best fighters in the Westland 
Motorised Regiment, had disappeared in the lake 
district during the night march. After a long search 
his body had been discovered in one of the smaller 
lakes, eight kilometres from Division HQ. Herr 
Hauptscharftihrer was stabbed in his heart and his head 
had been injured by some heavy object. 

It was not surprising that the Gruppenfthrer 
connected the subsequent bombing raid of Soviet 
aircraft on the headquarters village with the death 
of Benneke. He hastily transferred his headquarters to 
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the forest and gave orders for it to be surrounded by 
a triple ring of barbed wire. 

That evening — just as Staff Surgeon Lindemann 
was reporting on his autopsy of the body to the 
Gruppenfuthrer, another report came in from the 
Westland Motorised Regiment that not very far from 
the place of the regrettable incident with Hauptschar- 
fuhrer Willibald Ernst Benneke, soldiers combing the 
forest had discovered another body in a thick nut 
grove — the body of Corporal Karl Hille of the 13lst 
Infantry Division. (This unpleasant coincidence of 
names left a bad taste in the Herr Gruppenfuhrer’s 
mouth.) 

A little later Standartenftihrer Mullenkampf, Com- 
mander of the Germania Motorised Regiment, tele- 
phoned personally to report that in a skirmish with 
mysterious unknown persons clothed in green, two 
privates had been wounded — Hessner and Meissner, 
the former, it appeared, mortally. The Standarten- 
fuhrer further reported the curious fact that the sol- 
diers unanimously claimed the mysterious figures had 
been sprinkled with — snow. 

The Gruppenftihrer ordered each case to be care- 
fully investigated, and a thorough search made 
for the unknown persons; for which purpose a 
company was to be assigned from each battalion, and 
the whole division reconnaissance force was to be 
employed. 

Among the soldiers — as the Gruppenfuhrer learned 
to his dissatisfaction— panicky rumours’ were 
spreading about “grune Gespenster’” and “grune 
Teufel” haunting these parts. 

Gruppenfuhrer Hille had no _ faith in_ the 
transcendental character of these spectres. He sent tor 
Captain Werner, Chief of Reconnaissance and Counter- 
Intelligence, and pointed out to him that there are 
no spectres in warfare but there is the enemy, and 
instructed him to take personal charge of the opera- 
tions to discover the “spectres”’. 

That night, right at the station where a_ tank 
regiment was detraining, two hours after the Grup- 
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penfuhrer himself had visited it, Sturmbannfthrer' 
Dille (the sound of this name, so much like his own, 
again jarred on Herr Hille’s nerves) was killed and one 
of the chief quartermasters of the division, Obersturm- 
fihrer? Artur Wendel, was kidnapped. Poor Herr Dille 
was killed by a knife thrust delivered with such force 
that it pierced his body through. And this had happened 
almost within sight of a large number of officers and 
men busy at the station. 

The Gruppenfthrer ordered fifteen days’ cells for 
the sentries and the officer on guard duty, then sent 
for Captain Werner and gave him a thorough dressing 
down for insufficient zeal in seeking the malefactors. 

When a munitions train crashed, more likely owing 
to the dilapidated condition of the track than anything 
else, when three soldiers of the Germania Regiment 
were poisoned by tainted food, when two soldiers of 
the same regiment deserted —all these cases were 
also attributed to the “green spectres’’, and it became 
difficult to distinguish truth from fantasy, idle inven- 
tion from fact. 

Alarmed over possible consequences, the Gruppen- 
fuhrer gave orders to inform Corps Headquarters and 
Field Marshal Busch, commanding the Central Army 
Group, that the Russians had sent a unit (“Einheit’’) 
of scout-saboteurs into the rear of the German troops, 
and that owing to the laxity of the 131st Infantry 
Division these scouts had penetrated into the centre 
of the Viking Division positions and might quite 
possibly have discovered something of the objectives 
of the regrouping. 

After some thought Herr Gruppenfthrer also wrote 
a personal letter to Obergruppenftihrer von dem Bach 
in Berlin in order to amuse his patron and at the 
Same time ensure his support in case the operation 
failed. Quite a few generals who were cooling their 
heels in the Berlin reserve would have been delighted 
to take Herr Hille’s place. 


' SS Major 
2 SS Senior Lieutenant. 
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Toward the end of the next day the Gruppenfuthrer 
was awakened from his after-dinner nap by the insis- 
tent ringing of the telephone. 

Captain Werner reported that there had just been 
a clash between a platoon and the green spectres. 
Combing the district according to Division Command-~ 
er’s orders, this platoon under Untersturmfthrer' 
Altenberg had come upon a lonely shed at the edge 
of a wood. Several men had entered but found no 
one. Thanks to the vigilance of the Untersturmfuthrer, 
however, the green spectres had been discovered in 
the attic of the shed. Yes, they had been there. 
Unfortunately they had succeeded in escaping, after 
attacking Altenberg’s platoon with hand grenades and 
killing the Untersturmftthrer and seven men. But in 
the first place, the alarm had been raised in all 
units in that district, and a real hunt had been 
organised for the green spectres, which it was hoped 
would end in their capture or destruction; secondly, 
one of these bandits had fallen into the hands of the 
soldiers — no, not alive, but dead, unfortunately. 

After some thought Hille ordered his car and, 
escorted by a tank, set off for the scene of the 
event. 

At the edge of the wood, beside the smouldering 
remains of a shed, Captain Werner and SS men from 
the reconnaissance column met the Gruppenfithrer. 

Without replying to their greeting Hille walked up 
silently to the dead enemy. This was a young Russian, 
not more than twenty-three, with straight flaxen hair 
and large, wide, dead eyes looking calmly at Herr 
Gruppenfuhrer. Beneath the green coveralls (“Summer 
battledress of the Soviet reconnaissance,’’ the 
Gruppenfthrer noted) he was wearing a faded Soviet 
army tunic with the stripes of a junior sergeant. 

A little distance away eight SS men lay side by 
side, as though on review, arms crossed on their 
breasts. Herr Gruppenfthrer reflected with a frown 
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that five of the eight were short and feeble-looking.... 
And these were soldiers of the SS Black Corps! 


Travkin was quite unaware of having caused such 
a commotion among so many highly-placed personages 
in the German army. True, as they moved in a 
triangle on their way back, the scouts occasionally 
came upon groups of 5S men sniffing about and heard 
them calling to one another, but the scouts took 
them to be training and did not connect this with 
themselves. 

In the afternoon of their fourth day in the German 
rear the scouts came upon a lonely shed. Travkin 
decided to give his men an hour’s rest and at the 
same time get in touch with Earth. For extra caution 
and in order to have a good view of the vicinity, 
they climbed to the attic up the rotting ladder — 
which nearly broke under Anikanov. 

Travkin had tuned in and exchanged signals with 
Earth when he heard a sudden call from Brazhnikov, 
posted as sentry beside a hole in the roof. Travkin 
joined him and saw about twenty SS men approaching 
the shed in extended order. 

The lieutenant wakened his men who had only 
just fallen into a heavy sleep, but saw that it was 
too late to jump down and slip into the forest. The 
SS men were already close. Four of them entered 
the shed, poked about in the manure and emerged 
again. But they immediately returned and one of 
them began to climb the rotting ladder, grumbling 
and cursing under his breath. 

Travkin, a revolver in each hand, held his breath. 
The numerous holes and chinks in the roof made the 
attic quite light. He surveyed his men with a keener 
eye than ever before. They were a sight. Haggard, 
hollow-eyed, unshaven, they stood ready to fight to 
the death. The rotting ladder creaked, the German 
swore softly. 

There was a fearful roar. Anikanov had tossed an 
anti-tank grenade through a hole in the roof at the 
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SS men standing in a circle beside the shed. At the 
same time, Brazhnikov with his tommy-gun split the 
head of the SS man as it emerged through the trap- 
door and leaped down, followed by the other scouts, 
amid a cloud of dust and splinters. 

In a flash, Travkin appreciated the genius of 
Anikanov’'s idea from a scout’s point of view — hurling 
a grenade among the enemy standing outside and thus 
opening the way for retreat. The three 5S men in 
the shed were easily dealt with—startled by the 
explosion, they could not make head or tail of what 
was going on. 

A moment later the scouts raced to a thick fir 
grove, pursued by German shouts and bullets and 
belated grenades. At first Travkin did not notice 
that Brazhnikov was not with them, or that Anikanov 
and Semyonov were wounded. It was the panting 
Anikanov who told him about Brazhnikov as they 
ran: he had seen him fall as he came out of the 
shed. 

The pursuit did not die down. It seemed as though 
they were being hunted from all sides. Shots and 
shouts raised echoes through the whole forest. Then 
they heard the barking of dogs. Then the hum of 
motorcycles somewhere to the right. Anikanov, 
wounded in the back, was gasping. Semyonov began 
to limp more and more. 

The rain-washed forest was sweetly fragrant. 
Saturated with moisture, the leaves and grass had 
finally relinquished their April freshness reminiscent 
of winter. This was real spring. A soft breeze that 
felt as though it, too, had been washed by the rain 
gently swayed the foliage, whispering its song of 
spring. 

The sounds of pursuit died down, and the wounded 
men were swiftly bandaged. Mamochkin took the last 
flask from his breast pocket and shook it. A trickle 
still remained. He handed the flask to Anikanov. 

They saw that the transmitter on Bykov’s back 
had been shattered by about a dozen bullets. It had 
saved his life but it could no longer be used. Bykov 
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finished it off with his tommy-gun butt and scattered 
the fragments in the bushes. 

They walked on slowly, swaying as though drunk. 

Mamochkin, walking behind with Travkin, suddenly 
spoke. 

“I ask you to forgive me, Comrade Lieutenant.” 

Striking himself repentantly on the breast, and 
possibly weeping —it was difficult to tell in the 
darkness — he said in a low, hoarse voice: 

“It’s my fault, all my fault. It isn't for nothing 
our fishermen believe in fate. They’re nearly always 
right. I didn’t take those two horses back to the 
village, I hired them out for food....” 

Travkin said nothing. 

“Forgive me, Lieutenant. If I get back safe...”’ 

“If you get back safe you'll go to a _ penalty 
company,” said Travkin. 

“Of course I will! I'll be happy to go! And I knew 
you'd say that! I knew you’d say that just the same!”’ 
cried Mamochkin in admiration. And he wrung Trav- 
kin’s hand in an almost hysterical fit of incomprehen- 
sible gratitude and self-oblivious love. 

The pursuit sounded almost alongside them. They 
hugged the ground. Two armoured cars rumbled past. 
Then quietness descended and the men continued on 
their way. Ahead loomed the massive figure of Ani- 
kanov. Thrusting the branches aside with his mighty 
Shoulders, he slowly advanced, with a tremendous 
effort of will fighting the fog of semiconsciousness 
that threatened to engulf him. 

It may be that only he, taught by his life experience, 
guessed that the silence now about them was decep- 
tive. True, he did not know that the whole reconnais- 
sance column of the Viking SS Division, the advance 
companies of the 342nd Grenadier Division which had 
come up by forced march, and the rear units of the 
131st Infantry Division were all hunting them. He 
did not know that telephones were ringing continual- 
ly, that radio transmitters were constantly talking 
in their harsh language of codes, but he felt that the 
noose of pursuit was growing tighter and tighter. 
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They walked along, their strength ebbing, not 
knowing if they would get away. But this no longer 
mattered. The important thing was that the crack 
division with the dread name of Viking, massing 
in this forest to deal an unexpected blow at the 
Soviet forces, was doomed. The trucks, the tanks, 
the armoured personnel carriers, that SS man with the 
angrily sparkling pince-nez, those Germans with the 
live pig in their cart, all these Germans — guzzling, 
talking gutturally, fouling the forest, all these Hilles, 
Millenkampfs, Gargeises, all these careerists, these 
punitive troops, these hangmen and murderers — all 
were marching along the forest roads straight to 
their doom; the avenging hand of death was already 
coming down on all fifteen thousand of them. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


The transmitter keeping in touch with Star was 
located in a lonely dugout. Junior Lieutenant 
Meshchersky spent his days and nights there. He 
slept hardly at all, only occasionally dropping his 
head onto his arms in a heavy semidoze. But even 
then he would imagine he heard the characteristic 
gurgle of the ether in his ears, and he would waken, 
blinking his long eyelashes, and dazedly ask the 
operator on duty: 

“Are they speaking?” 

The operators worked in three shifts. But Katya 
would not leave when her spell ended. She sat with 
Meshchersky on the narrow pallet, her fair head 
resting on her sunburnt hands, waiting. Sometimes 
she would argue angrily with the man on duty, 
insisting that he had lost Star’s wavelength, and 
snatch the mouthpiece from his hand: then beneath 
the low roof of the dugout her quiet, imploring 
voice would sound: 

“Star. Star. Star. Star.” 

On a neighbouring wavelength someone was 
incessantly rumbling in German, and a little further 
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away talking and singing, and the strains of a violin 
sounded from Moscow —ever awake, mighty and 
invulnerable. 

Several times a day Division Commander would 
step in. Scouts hurried back and forth between the 
dugout and the barn. Lieutenant Bugorkov came eve- 
ry day, sometimes accompanied by Sergeant Major 
Mejidov. He would stand leaning against the wall for 
an hour or so silently watching the operator, and then 
leave. 

Major Likhachev frequently took over from the 
operator on duty. Sometimes Captain Barashkin would 
come in for a few minutes and stand by the small 
window, drumming on it with his fingers and humming 
something from his famous notebook. Once the inse- 
parable Captain Mushtakov and Captain Gurevich 
dropped in from the forward positions. 

Quiet, inconspicuous, slightly pock-marked, with 
observant eyes beneath a bulging forehead, the 
investigating officer, Captain Yeskin, entered the 
dugout. 

“Are you the reconnaissance commander?’ he 
asked Meshchersky. 

“IT am acting commander.”’ 

The investigating officer said that he had to 
interrogate .several persons involved in an illegal 
requisitioning of horses from the peasants. He briefly 
outlined the case, and asked if Meshchersky realised 
the significance of this misdemeanour which under- 
mined the prestige of the Soviet Army in the eyes 
of the local population. 

“So you see,” he continued, not waiting for Mesh- 
chersky’s reply, “I must interrogate the scouts who 
were present at the time this illegal act was committed, 
and particularly Lieutenant Travkin and Sergeant 
Mamochkin.”’ 

“They're not here just now,’ Meshchersky said 
with some impatience. 

“None of them?” 

“No.” 

The investigating officer thought for a moment. 
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“But I must speak to them,’ he said. “Will they 
be back soon?” 

“I don’t know,’ Meshchersky replied slowly. 

Katya suddenly came up and said: 

“You'd better go where they are now, Comrade 
Captain, and interrogate them.” 

“And where are they?” enquired Captain Yeskin. 

“In the German rear.” | 

The investigating officer sized Katya up with calm, 
humourless eyes. 

She met his gaze with an angry, triumphant smile. 

Meshchersky also smiled, but suddenly realised that 
if his commanding officer ordered this man to go to 
the German rear to complete the investigation, he 
would go. 

On the third day Star spoke — for the second time 
since Travkin had crossed the front. Ignoring the code, 
Travkin repeated insistently: 

“The Fifth Viking SS Tank Division is concentrat- 
ing here. A prisoner from the Ninth Westland Mo- 
torised Regiment said that the Fifth Viking SS Tank 
Division is concentrating here.” 

Then he gave the composition of the Westland 
Regiment, the location of Division Headquarters, and 
emphasised that the units were unloading and moving 
only at night. And again he repeated, repeated time 
and again: 

“The Fifth Viking SS Tank Division is concentrating 
here, concentrating secretly....” 

Travkin’s report produced a sensation in the dli- 
vision. And when Colonel Serbichenko himself tele- 
phoned the Army G.O.C. and Colonel Semyorkin, 
Army Headquarters, too, was excited. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Galiev forgot what sleep 
was, answering telephone calls from the Corps, the 
Army and neighbouring divisions. He stopped shivering 
with cold and threw off his sheepskin cloak. He became 
vociferous, exacting, gay. “Galiev smells Hitlerites,”’ 
the men said. 

Meanwhile on a thousand maps blue pencils had 
marked the district where the Viking Division was 
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concentrating. From Army Headquarters this urgent 
report went to Front Headquarters, and from there to 
Headquarters of the Supreme Command in Moscow. 

Travkin’s information was regarded as being of 
the greatest importance by Division and Corps HQ, 
but at Army HQ, although it was considered important, 
it was not at all decisive. The Army G.O.C. ordered 
the newly-arrived reinforcements to be sent to the 
divisions most likely to be attacked by the SS troops. 
He also transferred his own reserves to the threatened 
sector. 

Front HQ made note of the information as further 
evidence of the interest displayed by the Germans in 
Kovel Junction. Front HQ ordered the air forces to 
reconnoitre and bomb the areas concerned and 
strengthened X Army with several tank and artillery 
units. 

The Supreme Command, to whom the Viking Tank 
Division and this whole forest region, for that matter, 
were just specks in the over-all picture, immediately 
realised that the move concealed something more 
serious: by means of a counterattack the Germans 
were trying to prevent the Soviet forces from driving 
into Poland. Orders were issued to strengthen the 
left flank of the front and transfer a tank army, a 
cavalry corps and several artillery divisions there. 

And so the circles broadened out around Travkin, 
extending over the earth— as far as Moscow and as 
far as Berlin. 

The immediate results for the division were the 
arrival of a tank regiment, a regiment of Guards 
rocket mortars and big reinforcements in men and 
equipment. Reinforcements also came for the scouts. 

Meshchersky commenced intensive training with 
his men and spent half his time at the forward 
positions observing the enemy. Bugorkov and his 
Sappers mined no man’s land. Major Likhachev was 
busy day in and day out, receiving new transmitters, 
telephones and wire. Colonel Serbichenko went to his 
observation post and from there directed the activities 
of the units. He seemed younger and grimmer, as he 
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always was before a big battle. Long and thoroughly 
he studied the new maps just arrived, which took in 
almost the whole of Poland, right up to the Vistula. 
He had been in those distant parts before — with 
Budyonny’s First Cavalry Army in 1920. 

Only Katya remained in the lone dugout. 

What had been the meaning of Travkin’s reply 
to her last words over the radio? Had he said “I un- 
derstand” just to confirm what he had heard, or 
had there been a definite, secret meaning in his words? 
This thought more than any other occupied her mind. 
She felt that surrounded as he was by deadly danger 
he must have become more accessible to simple human 
feelings. And those last words over the radio might 
have been the result of such a change. She smiled 
at her thoughts. Borrowing a mirror from Assistant 
Army Doctor Ulybysheva, she gazed into it for a long 
time, trying to assume a gravely-solemn expression 
as befits—she even said those words aloud — the 
bride of a hero. Then, laying the mirror down, she 
again began repeating into the howling ether, tender- 
ly, gaily, sadly, according to her mood: 

“Star. Star. Star. Star.”’ 

Two days after that memorable conversation, Star 
replied again. 

“Earth. Earth. Star speaking. Can you hear me’? 
Star speaking.”’ 

“Star! Star!’? Katya exclaimed loudly. “Earth 
speaking. | can hear you, I can hear you.” 

She reached out her hand and flung the door wide 
open to call someone in to share her joy. But there 
was nobody about. She clutched a pencil and prepared 
to write. But Star broke off in the middle of a word 
and said no more. All night long Katya stayed awake 
but Star was silent. 

Star was silent also the next day and the days 
that followed. Occasionally Meshchersky would come 
into the dugout, or Bugorkov or Major Likhachev, 
or Captain Yarkevich—the new Chief of Recon- 
naissance, in place of Barashkin, who had been removed 
from his post. But Star was silent. 
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The whole day Katya, half-dozing, held the phones 
to her ears. Strange dreams and visions came to her — 
Travkin, very pale, in his green camouflage coveralls, 
Mamochkin — duplicated, with a frozen smile on his 
face, her brother Lyonya — also in green camouflage 
coveralls, for some reason. She would waken, trembling 
lest she miss Travkin’s signal, and again start calling 
into the mouthpiece : 

“Star. Star. Star.” 

The thunder of artillery came to her from the 
distance, the roar of commencing battle. In those 
tense days Major Likhachev was badly in need of 
radio operators but he did not have the heart to 
remove Katya from her vigil. And so she remained, 
nearly forgotten, in the lone dugout. 

Late one evening Bugorkov entered. He brought a 
letter for Travkin from his mother, which had just 
arrived. The mother wrote that she had found his 
red notebook for physics, his favourite subject. She 
would take good care of it. When he prepared for 
entrance exams in college he would find it verv 
useful. It really was a fine notebook, it could have 
been published as a textbook, the sections on electri- 
city and heat were so accurately and sensibly made 
out. He had a bent for science, and she was very glad 
of it. By the way, did he remember that clever 
watermill which he had made when he was twelve? 
She had come across the blueprints and had a good 
laugh with Aunt Klava over them. 

Bugorkov read the letter aloud. Then he suddenly 
hunched over the radio and said in a_ choked 
voice: 

“If only the war ended soon.... No, I’m not tired. 
I’m not saying I’m tired. But it’s high time people 
stopped being killed.” 

Suddenly Katya realised with horror that perhaps 
her vigil here and her endless calls for Star were 
useless. The Star had set, it was extinguished. 

But how could she leave ? Suppose he spoke again ? 
What if he were hiding somewhere in the heart of the 
forest ? 
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Filled with hope and an iron persistence, she waited. 
Now nobody else waited, but she did. And nobody 
ventured to remove the apparatus until the advance 
began. 


CONCLUSION 


In the summer of 1944 Soviet troops were sweeping 
across Polish territory, crushing the resistance of the 
waning German army. 

Major General Serbichenko in his jeep overtook a 
group of scouts. One behind the other they strode along 
the roadside in their green camouflage coveralls, 
agile, alert, ready at any moment to disappear, to 
merge with the silent fields and forests, with the 
folds in the terrain, with the flickering shadows of 
dusk. 

In the scout at the head of the group the general 
recognised Lieutenant Meshchersky. He stopped his 
car, his face brightening as usual at the sight of 
scouts. ) 

“Well, how about it, my eagles?” he said. ““Warsaw’s 
on the horizon. And there’s only five hundred kilo- 
metres left to Berlin! A stone's throw. We'll soon be 
there.” 

He scrutinised the scouts. Then, overtaken by some 
sad memory, he started to add something but checked 
himself and waved his hand. 

“Good luck, scouts!” 

The car started, and the scouts, after waiting for 
a moment, resumed their march. 


1946 


TWO MEN 
IN THE STEPPE* 


* English translation © Progress Publishers 1978 


CHAPTER ONE 


The Army was retreating over the boundless steppes 
and the ploughmen and sowers of yesterday trampled 
indifferently on the ripened wheat that lay every- 
where dusty, crushed and broken. 

To an observer the retreating forces presented a 
strange picture. They marched away sullen-faced but 
with the reluctance of men who were leaving some- 
thing that was theirs. There was misery in their eyes 
but it was not expressed in cries of grief or woeful 
gestures. To put it simply, they knew that they would 
be coming back, and that the further they went 
eastwards the longer the road back would be. 

If some far-sighted German scout had been able 
to observe this scene and perceive the nature of this 
sullen and stubborn confidence he would have been 
badly shaken. 

Only the lorries trying to catch up with their units 
and the refugees with their children, driving their 
cows along, lent an air of confusion and dismay to 
this leaden-footed retreat. In the stanitsas, Cossack 
villages, women and old men stood at the wattle 
fences. Some of them were weeping and would shout 
words of bitter reproach at the soldiers. In reply the 
men only averted their eyes, keeping their thoughts 
of the future to themselves and burning inwardly 
with that silent fury that is stronger than the 
strongest words. 

A young lieutenant by the name of Ogarkov, riding 
a white horse, overtook a party of infantry plodding 
along the road and soon afterwards passed a low 
hill on the slope of which a party of men, stripped 
to the waist and streaming with sweat, were digging 
a new line of defences. 
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The lieutenant was proud of himself and his white 
horse. Despite all that was going on around him and 
the tense atmosphere of alarm that hung over the 
steppe he could not for the young life of him help 
being pleased with the fact that it was he, Ogarkov, 
and none other, who was charging across the steppe 
on a white horse leaving a long trail of dust behind 
him. The lieutenant tried to give his rubicund beardless 
face an important and serious air, so that the men 
tramping along the road would not look upon him 
as a frightened and pitiful refugee anxious to put 
as much distance as possible between him and the 
Germans, but realise that he was on an important 
and responsible mission. 

In the evening he reached his destination, the 
village where Army HQ was located. Having found his 
way to the operations hut, he dismounted, entered the 
dark porch and, after groping for the latch, opened 
the inner door and found himself in front of two 
majors, one of whom was talking to someone by radio 
while the other, who wore a red armband, was 
shouting into a telephone. 

The lieutenant reported his arrival. 

The major with the red armband put down the 
receiver, examined Ogarkov’s papers and said, “Liai- 
son officers are quartered in the next cottage. You can 
take a rest there but be at the ready.”’ 

Ogarkov went to the next cottage. It was packed 
with liaison officers and their orderlies. They were 
all sitting round a table eating millet porridge and 
washing it down with milk. The officers greeted 
their new comrade warmly, explained to him where 
to hand in his ration card in the morning, and invited 
him to supper. One of the officers, a tall, fine-featured 
lieutenant with a small moustache was talking about 
the destruction of a group of German motor-cyclists 
that had tried to break through to Division HQ. 

“If you really bust into them,” he was saying 
heatedly, “the way they run — it’s a pleasure to watch.”’ 

“They've got a lot of tanks,’’ someone observed 
from the semi-darkness. 
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“That’s the only thing they do have over us,” 
someone else responded. 

Ogarkov was too young and shy to take part in the 
conversation. He sat down on a bench, counted the 
officers and their orderlies and reached the sad 
conclusion that he was the only officer without one. 
Remembering his horse, which he had tethered to a 
post near the cottage, he rose quietly, went over to 
the old woman busying herself at the stove and asked 
if she had a place where he could stable his horse. 
She wiped her small dark hands on her apron and 
went out into the yard with Ogarkov. It was growing 
dusk and the yard reeked of rotting hay and dung. 
In the dark stable horses were champing at their 
bridles. Having stabled his white mount, Ogarkov re- 
membered that he ought to give it a drink and sug- 
gested this to the old woman. 

“You're from town, aren’t you?” she asked sympa- 
thetically. 

“Yes, I am,” Ogarkov replied, wondering how the 
woman had guessed. He had thought he looked like 
a proper Cossack. 

She went indoors and soon returned with a pail. 
While he was winding it down into the damp-smelling 
well, the old woman said quietly, “Surely he won’t 
get this far? Who would ever have believed it, in 
the name of the Lord? Is he so strong that even 
the Russians can’t deal with him?’ 

“Why can’t they?” Ogarkov said. “We’ll deal with 
him all right.” 

Apparently his answer did not strike her as very 
convincing and she repeated the same _ difficult 
question, addressing it now not to him but to the 
rolling countryside around her. 

“Surely he wont’t get this far?” 

“T’m only just out of a military training school, 
only a month ago,’ Ogarkov volunteered as if this 
might explain the cause of the retreat, and after a 
pause he added, “They’re doomed in any case. Even 
if they use gases....”’ 

“What would he need gases for?” the old woman 
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said mournfully, clasping her hands to her breast 
and staring into the distance, at the stars that were 
just coming out. “He doesn’t need any gases when 
he’s got you on the run like this already.”’ 

The pail came up slowly, swaying and spilling over. 

The conversation had a depressing effect on the 
lheutenant, but he soon forgot it. In the cottage the 
officers were still talking about the Germans, 
calling them every kind of name and predicting their 
decisive defeat on the Don. The most optimistic of 
them all was the heutenant with the small moustache, 
whose name was Sinyaev. 

“They'll peter out very soon,” he said with convic- 
tion. “They haven't got it in ’em. They’ve bitten off 
more than they can chew.” 

Ogarkov lay down on his bed. 

“Take your boots off, lieutenant,’”’ Sinyaev told him. 
“Is that a way to rest?” 

“The duty major ordered me to be at the ready,’’ 
Ogarkov replied sheepishly. 

The officers laughed restrainedly. They found the 
new man’s inexperience amusing. 

“Never mind that,’’ someone said in a friendly tone. 
“If you listened to the duty majors, you'd sleep with 
your boots on every night of the war.”’ 

Ogarkov obediently took his boots off and gave him- 
self up to his own thoughts. 

His arrival at Army HQ was a big event in his life. 
Only the evening before he had been a regimental 
chemical officer without a clue that such a sudden 
change was in store for him. He found the change 
highly gratifying. The chemical branch no longer 
satisfied him, although only a month ago he had left 
training school firmly convinced that chemical war- 
fare was very nearly the most important branch of 
the army. 

He had been quite sure that in the very near future 
the Germans would resort to chemical warfare and 
had been eager to confront them with an alert and 
efficient defence. He had thought of nothing but gas 
masks, protective clothing and decontamination of 
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weapons. He had had every toxic agent at his 
fingertips — its smell, its appearance and all its 
properties: every item in his stores had been precious 
to him, replete with profound and unique significance. 
He had been full of determination to pass on his know- 
ledge without delay to all the men of the regiment. 

On arriving at his unit, which was holding defen- 
sive positions at the time, he was surprised to find 
the men somewhat indifferent to anti-chemical 
defence. He was given various assignments, to check 
alertness in the forward trenches, the condition of 
infantry weapons, and the preparedness of the second- 
line troops. He was able to work in his own field only 
occasionally. 

Chemical instructor Valya, his assistant, was 
perhaps the only person in whom he found complete 
understanding. This small freckle-faced ginger-haired 
girl in big boots provided the only support for the 
high opinion he had of his mission. She spent her 
days touring the battalions and companies, checking 
up on the chemical equipment, quietly and mildly 
reproaching the commanders for their neglect of 
gas-masks and anti-gas first-aid packs and persistently 
throwing hunks of bread out of the gas-mask bags 
carried by the men. 

She seemed not to hurry, but in the course of the 
day she inspected everyone and everything, peering 
into shelters and trenches, sidling between horses and 
field kitchens, and in the evening she would appear 
at the headquarters dugout and report smartly to 
Ogarkov on all defects and failings she had noticed. 

“God forbid, of course,’’ she would say, “but if 
Hitler would just send over one little puff of gas, it 
would wake up our lot to what chemical warfare is.”’ 

But Hitler did not resort to gas warfare, and Ogarkov 
had begun to feel himself the odd-man-out of the 
regiment. 

Living with him in the HQ dugout were Assistant 
Chief of Staff (reconnaissance) Senior Lieutenant 
Kuzin and Artillery Commander Captain Dubovoi. 
Kuzin often pulled Ogarkov’s leg and always greeted 
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him in the same fashion, “Welcome Lieutenant Lo- 
monosov-Lavoisier!”’ 

Ogarkov sometimes took offence, but more often 
than not he forgave Kuzin his quips. After all, the 
man was out in the forward area for days on end 
and had twice been behind the enemy lines to capture 
an information prisoner. His jokes were loaded with 
the sense of superiority that a man engaged in vital 
and dangerous work enjoys over one who is only in 
reserve, so to speak. Kuzin would instantly forget 
Ogarkov and start telling Captain Dubovoi about what 
he had been able to spot on the German front line 
in the course of the day. He would stab his finger at 
various spots on the map, saying, “That’s their 
observation post, Ill bet you anything! Mind you 
give that a pounding!” 

Or, “Can’t you see he’s got at least two mortars 
here. Mind you give them the works!”’ 

The reticent Dubovoi would enter the information 
on his chart and go off to his guns. 

Ogarkov felt neglected. He wanted to prove that he 
was not just a passenger and would also produce real 
results. 

Then the retreat began. 

The Germans had delivered their blow not on the 
regiment’s sector but much further to the left, and the 
regiment had been ordered to withdraw in order to 
avoid encirclement. So they left their positions during 
the night and did not start repelling the attacks of 
the German mobile troops until twenty-four hours 
later. The enemy’s main forces were on the move 
far to the south, driving a wedge eastwards and leav- 
ing a trail of fires in their wake. Sometimes the 
point of the wedge reached further east than the 
retreating Soviet units and this created the confusion, 
the so-called “layer cake” that in the first year of 
the war left even experienced staff officers at a loss. 

The operations of the regiment and the whole 
division were confined to rearguard actions against 
a not very determined enemy. Finally they halted 
on the eastern bank of a smallish river. Three mobile 
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rocket-mortars arrived, pounded the advancing 
Germans, giving them a tremendous shock, and then 
withdrew again. Taking advantage of the confusion 
in the enemy ranks, the division managed to dig in, 
accept battle, repel several attacks and consolidate 
its positions. 

In the evening Ogarkov was summoned to regi- 
ment HQ. 

Regimental Commander Major Gabidullin, a broad- 
boned and rather flabby Tatar with slanting ruthless 
eyes, said in an apologetic tone, “You, Ogarkov, will 
be leaving us for a short while. It’s not that we don’t 
need you. But there’s no one else to send and we’ve 
been ordered to send someone. Who is it to be, 
eh?” 

Ogarkov kept quiet until the major, tired of waiting 
for an answer, went on, “Hand over your affairs to 
Valya for the time being. She'll cope for a fortnight 
or so. And then you’ll be back. Eh?”’ 

Ogarkov was baffled by this strange interrogatory 
“eh?’’ He did not know whether it required an answer. 
Did it mean that Gabidullin doubted the correctness 
of his own decision? Actually he had no right to send 
away the chemical officer. Chemical warfare or no, 
there was a chemical officer in the regiment and that 
meant there ought to be one. Still, there was no one 
else to send. So in the circumstances the best solution 
seemed to have been found. 

Division Commander’s order read as_ follows: 
“Send an officer and one soldier on two riding horses 
to be placed at the disposal of Division HQ.”’ Gabidullin 
was carrying out only half of the order. He could not 
send two men and two horses because he grudged 
them. He had always been niggardly with his men and 
horses and tried to avoid complying with this kind 
of order. As he saw it, his superiors did nothing else 
but make designs on the men and horses of his re- 
giment. 

The mount he gave Ogarkov, though well grown 
and a beautiful creamy white colour, had recently 
been wounded in the hip and had a limp in its left 
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hind leg. To the young man, however, it was lke 
something out of a fairy-tale. 

After a quick good-bye to his fellow officers and 
shaking hands with the aggrieved Valya, he sprang into 
the saddle and suddenly experienced a feeling of bliss 
that he had never known before. For the first time 
he felt himself to be a real soldier, a commander in 
the field: it was as if he had not merely mounted 
the horse’s back, but had climbed one and a half 
metres above the humdrum life of the trenches. 

At Division H@ he was received in a shelter of tree 
branches by Chief of Staff himself, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Somov. Somov surveyed the tall, well-built leutenant 
and screwed up his eyes approvingly — the lieutenant 
was tidy, well shaven and his open handsome face 
inspired confidence. 

“Not long out of training school?” 

“One month, Comrade Lieutenant-Colonel.”’ 

“Well, you’re going to be your division's liaison 
officer at Army Headquarters. Do you know what your 
duties will entail? No? Then Ill tell vou. You will 
keep yourself well informed about all military events. 
You will be attached to Army Headquarters Operations 
Department. You will always know the position and 
whereabouts of the division, and you will bring us 
instructions and orders.’’ Adopting a more formal 
tone, to emphasise the seriousness of the lieutenant’s 
new duties, Somov concluded, rising to his feet, “You 
have been entrusted with highly important work. 
Carry on, lieutenant.” 

Now, lying on his bed in the liaison officers’ hut 
at Army HQ, Lieutenant Ogarkov fell asleep with a 
contented smile on his lips. The world seemed to be 
a friendly and well ordered place, despite the old 
woman's voice that still rang reproachfully in his 
ears : 

“Surely he won't get this far?” 
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CHAPTER TWO 


“Wakey! Wakey!”’ Ogarkov heard the booming shout 
through a haze of sleep. 

He jumped out of bed. Figures were darting about 
in the half light, leaping off bunks, pulling on boots, 
fastening belts. The door was wide open. A powerful 
draught was chasing the homely smell and accumulated 
warmth of the night out of every nook and cranny 
and the hut was already cold and uncomfortable. The 
old mistress of the house was sitting on the ledge over 
the stove, looking down silently at the men bustling 
about below. 

Ogarkov pulled on his boots and greatcoat and tumb- 
led out into the yard with the others. The orderlies 
went to the stable to saddle the horses, and Ogarkov 
stood for a moment in a state of indecision, not knowing 
where to go first. Should he follow the officers or go 
with the orderlies to saddle his horse? He followed the 
officers. 

They crowded into the hut occupied by the Opera- 
tions Department. At one of the tables with a bright 
lamp over it several people, among whom Ogarkov 
with some excitement noticed a general, were bending 
over a map. The general was saying something, but 
his words were inaudible. Finally he rose from his 
chair, surveyed the liaison officers standing at 
attention in front of him and walked past them to 
the door, raising his hand to the peak of his cap 
with a hurried and absent-minded gesture. The lieu- 
tenant in a greatcoat who had been sitting at another 
table rose simultaneously with the general and 
followed him out of the cottage. 

The others stepped back from the map and only 
a grey-haired colonel wearing a pince-nez remained 
at the table. For a minute there was silence in the 
room, then the colonel removed his pince-nez and, 
staring over the officers’ heads with his big short- 
sighted eyes, began to speak. 

“Comrades liaison officers, you will ride out at 
once to your divisions and deliver an operational or- 
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der. The situation is extremely serious, as you your- 
selves probably know. We are once again compelled 
to withdraw. Yes, to withdraw...,” he muttered these 
last words hurriedly and then went on as before. 
“Contact has been lost with some of the divisions.... 
Not all the divisional transmitters are on the air 
and we don’t know why. This makes the mission 
entrusted to you all the more important.”’ 

He called out the officers in turn and handed each 
of them a sealed packet. In doing so he replaced his 
pince-nez and his eyes immediately regained their 
shrewd alertness. 

“Tell them to maintain round-the-clock reception. 
They must listen in all the time.”’ 

He used this phrase to send off each officer separa- 
tely, becoming more and more angry every time he 
uttered it because the lack of radio contact with some 
of the divisions was worrying him intensely, and to 
the last officer — Ogarkov — he almost shouted in his 
face, “Keep that radio working, in hell’s name! 
Anyone would think this was the Russo-Turkish 
war!” 

“Yes, Comrade Colonel,” Ogarkov muttered. 

He left the cottage and made for the yard next door, 
where the horses were standing in readiness, jingling 
their bridles and munching a few last wisps of hay 
snatched from the trough. 

The officers lighted cigarettes and sprang into their 
saddles. Ogarkov went to the stable and tried to saddle 
his horse as quickly as possible, but in the darkness 
his unpractised hands could only fumble. If the truth 
were known, he was worried: he wanted to get into 
the yard with the others so that they could at least 
ride out together. 

A white spot showed up in the darkness and he 
heard the old woman’s voice, “Can’t you manage, son? 
Why don’t you take the horse outside, you'll find it 
lighter out there.” 

Mumbling his thanks Ogarkov led the horse out 
of the stable. Not all the officers had left yet. Four 
horses were still at the tethering post. They were 
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huddled together, their heads bent low, like 
commanders conferring over a map. 

Having saddled his horse, Ogarkov went to the 
liaison officers’ hut. Two of the officers were sitting 
together studying a map. Encouraged by this intelli- 
gent example, Ogarkov took out his own; obviously 
it would not be a bad idea to study the route. 

Lieutenant Sinyaev looked up at him. 

“Our divisions are neighbours. We can go as far 
as the village of Pavlovsky together.”’ 

Ogarkov could scarcely hide his joy. Sinyaev’s 
words and experienced air with which he glanced 
now at map, now at compass, gave him new heart. 

They left the hut, mounted their horses and rode 
out down the village street. 

“Why haven’t you got an orderly?”’ 

“I don’t Know, they didn’t give me one,’ Ogarkov 
replied. 

“Foolish,’’ Sinyaev said. “What can a liaison officer 
do without an orderly? Suppose something happens 
to him. He’ll have no one to help him or inform his 
command.” 

Ogarkov maintained a guilty silence. 

Outside the village they broke into a canter. For 
about fifteen minutes they rode in silence, then Si- 
nyaev reined in his horse and said, “You must make 
a point of asking for an orderly.” 

“Yes, 111 mention it.” 

In the south and west the sky was streaked with 
the red glow of distant fires. 

“This is quite a situation,’ Sinyaev remarked with 
a whistle. 

The second officer, who had been silent till now, 
spat and said angrily, “When the hell are we going 
to bash these bastards?’’ 

“That’s for Moscow to say,’ Sinyaev responded. 

Ogarkov asked who the general was that he had 
seen in the Operations Department. 

“Army Chief of Staff,’’ Sinyaev replied, “Major- 
General Moskalyov. Verv competent fellow.’’ 

“Fellow?” Ogarkov repeated to himself, wondering 
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at Sinyaev’s casual tone and at the same time revelling 
in the freedom of it. 

“And Colonel Voskresensky isn’t a bad fellow 
either,” Sinyaev continued, “but he’s too fond of talk- 
ing. If he gets hold of you, it’s like somebody acting 
Shakespeare. When the Germans broke through, he 
actually wept, they say. Of course he’s an old man — 
over forty. But on the whole, he’s a good sort. Our lot 
are all good people. They don’t send you chasing around 
for nothing and they’ll always help you out. The 
G.O.C. is a tough nut; he was wounded in the arm 
the other day and he’s still got it in a sling. It’s worse 
for him than the rest of us: he’s responsible for every- 
one. He’s got his wife with him. That’s another tough 
nut. She’s an investigating officer in Army Prosecu- 
tor’s Office.” 

Sinyaev’s chatter and snippets of army gossip took 
Ogarkov’s mind off his worries. He listened to them, as 
an inquisitive provincial might listen to news of the 
capital. 

But the horses broke into a canter again. Sinyaev 
and the other officer rode on ahead and Ogarkov was 
left behind with the orderlies. Soon it began to rain 
and the wet wind lashed their faces. One of the order- 
lies said, “Never mind the rain. I hope it goes on all 
day. It would keep the Junkers quiet for a bit.” 

But the rain soon passed over and the stars came 
out again turning the sky into a vast glittering expanse. 

At a crossroads the other officer and his orderly 
fell behind and disappeared into the darkness. Ogarkov 
remembered that he would soon be parting with 
sinyaev. It could have been a good thing to have 
gone with Sinyaev to his division, so that they could 
then ride on together to his own. He and his brother 
Boris always used to do that as children, when 
they were sent on different errands. 

The glow of fires was noticeably closer. Occasional 
carts came towards them, trucks went by with their 
lights switched off. Along the side of the road and 
sometimes in the road itself there were gaping shell 
holes. Ogarkov began to feel more and more alarmed. 
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From somewhere on the right. not very far away, 
came the boom of gunfire. 

The village of Pavlovsky was in a ravine, spread 
out along a stream that wound among bushes and 
bulrushes. Sinvaev reined in his horse and said: “Well. 
so long,’ and galloped away to the left. This brief 
leave-taking came as a shock and disappointment to 
Ogarkov. The sound of hoofs soon died away in the 
distance and, as if the night could no longer tolerate 
complete stillness, there came a rumble of explosions 
followed by staccato machine-gun fire. 

Ogarkov waited for a minute, then flicked his reins 
and walked the horse down to the bridge over the 
stream. The bodies of dead horses were scattered all 
round. On the west bank some wounded men were 
sitting, presumably resting. Ogarkov asked if they 
were from his division, but they turned out to be 
from another unit, not even a division, but a brigade. 

Ogarkov rode on, frequently encountering parties of 
men straggling eastwards. None of them were from 
his division. Growing more and more alarmed, he 
tried to spur on his horse, but apparently the horse 
was tired and would do no more than walk, limping 
noticeably on its left hind leg. 

The road soon ran into a field of wheat, then turned 
sharply to the right. It took Ogarkov as far as a small 
wood and suddenly broke off. 

He dismounted, grasped the bridle and walked ahead, 
bending low in search of a track. Then he realised 
that he had taken the wrong turn and decided to go 
back. But the wood suddenly turned out to be rather 
large. He tramped on, stumbling over tree stumps and 
eventually came out to some hay-stacks that stood 
dark and mysterious in straight endless rows melting 
away into the night. 

He roamed for a long time among these stacks and 
when he had lost all hope of finding his way out 
heard the sound of motor traffic. He jumped on his 
horse and soon found himself on a main road. 

Eight lorries rushed past him, heedless of his shouts. 
He struck off in a westerly direction, then the road 
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turned south. He knew that this was the wrong way 
for him but that was the way the road led, and to 
the north stretched endless fields of wheat. For a time 
he kept to the road, then turned back. The firing 
had stopped and the only sound was an ominous and 
steady rumble. 

Ogarkov decided to go north at any price, even if 
it meant cutting across country. The horse was hanging 
its head, obviously in a bad way. Breasting through 
the ears of corn, it pushed on slowly across the 
boundless fields. The wheat showed no sign of thin- 
ning. On the contrary it grew thicker and thicker. 
The horse struggled along feebly through the dark 
mass, occasionally snatching at a ripe wheat-ear 
with its soft lips. 

To Ogarkov it seemed that this would never end. 
When he rose in his stirrups he saw only the same 
limitless fields. After what seemed hours he heard the 
sound of voices. About thirty paces to the right he 
came across a road, on the edge of which were the 
gun emplacements of an artillery battery. The men 
were hitching their guns to lorries and calling to 
each other in low but excited voices. 

The artillerymen had no idea of the whereabouts 
of the division. They had only just received orders to 
withdraw to a new line. 

An artillery lieutenant showed Ogarkov on the map 
the area of the German breakthrough. It could easily 
have been in the division’s sector. Dispirited by his 
long wanderings across the steppe, Ogarkov lost heart 
altogether. He rode off along the road in a north- 
westerly direction and soon met a whole caravan of 
carts. 

“What division!’’ someone’ shouted from_ the 
darkness in reply to his question. ‘““There’s no division 
there any more. They're all heading for the Don.”’ 

“We don’t know where your division is,” another 
voice shouted. 

The carts lumbered past and Ogarkov was left 
standing in utter despair. The surrounding world was 
becoming more and more frightening. The division 
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that had formerly seemed an enormous and complex 
organism had now disappeared like a grain of sand 
among endless cornfields and nameless hills. 

However, he still pressed on stubbornly along the 
road. It was not long before the artillery and machine- 
gun fire broke out again. Some barns were on fire. 
There was a sickening whine and a mortar-shell 
burst quite close by. Machine-guns chattered madly 
in reply and tracers streaked in all directions. And 
again that steady rumble. “Tanks!’’ Ogarkov told 
himself. 

Another mortar shell landed quite close. A hard 
lump of earth hit him painfully in the face, and sud- 
denly a calm and almost derisive voice spoke up out 
of the darkness. 

“What are you standing there for like a monument? 
Can’t you see they’re shooting this way?” 

Some men were crouching in trenches along the 
edge of the road. Ogarkov rode over to them and 
asked in a shaky voice about his division. 

“It’s over there somewhere.... No one knows for 
sure. This is such a mess.... The Germans are piling 
on the pressure.” 

Shells whined down on all sides. The men ducked 
into their trenches. Ogarkov’s horse reared and broke 
into a gallop, forgetting its fatigue. He could hardly 
keep in the saddle. Mortar shells were bursting all 
round them. Ogarkov reined in, jumped off the horse 
and flung himself flat on the ground. He scarcely noticed 
the horse break rein and charge away. Now he was 
alone. Where the division must have been there was 
nothing but thundering, blazing, smoking earth. 
Ogarkov made his way slowly towards the firing and 
suddenly —now from behind—heard that steady 
clattering rumble. 

The Germans have broken through, he thought, 
and his hand went to the packet in his breast pocket. 

He was seized with panic. He ran eastwards, stumbl- 
ing and struggling through the grass, scrambling over 
ditches and trenches until he dropped exhausted in 
a dense patch of bitter-scented weed. The sky was 
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ablaze on all sides. Ogarkov decided that there must 
be Germans to the east of him as well. But that was 
the dawn. 

Suddenly he heard strange and incomprehensible 
sounds that made him shake with fear. He could not 
make out what they were. A crackling, murmuring 
and jingling, human whispers, snuffling, heavy foot- 
falls — Ogarkov went nearly mad with terror. When 
it grew light enough he saw the silhouette of a horse. 
It was saddled and bridled. The reins were dragging 
after it through the dew-sprinkled grass. 

You rotten coward, Ogarkov told himself. 

He raised his head and looked round but there was 
nothing to be seen; a grey mist had spread over the 
steppe. 

The horse walked round Ogarkov, champing indif- 
ferently and twitching its ears. Now and then it 
would glance at the lieutenant with its intelligent 
affectionate eyes. It was a big bay horse with a shim- 
mer of gold in its coat. Having lost its master, it was 
probably glad to see a human being. But when Ogarkov 
approached, it moved away a few paces, still eating, 
and squinted sideways at him with a knowing eye. 
He went up to it again, and again it withdrew a few 
paces. In its whole manner and the affectionate 
playfulness of those big eyes there was something 
feminine, something pliant and evasive. The horse 
was quite contented with human company but not 
at all inclined to lose its freedom. 

Nevertheless Ogarkov managed to grab its bridle 
and jump into the saddle. He then noticed that the 
mist had cleared and was surprised to see a familiar 
ravine and stream and houses on the other slope. 
This was the village of Pavlovsky, now ruined and 
abandoned. 

Ogarkov spurred the horse and it set off at a gallop 
towards the east. to Army HQ. Ogarkov looked round 
anxiously, afraid of an unexpected encounter with 
Germans, but nothing untoward happened: soon he 
caught up with the retreating forces, a long line of 
men marching sullenly and silently eastward. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Army HQ had started to move back at dawn and 
Ogarkov did not make contact with it until the follow- 
ing day. in a big Cossack stanitsa. Tired and hungry, 
he asked for the Operations Department and made his 
way there. 

The operations officers literally pounced on him. 
Why had he been so long coming back? Where was 
the division? What had happened to it? Why was 
their radio still silent? What losses had they suffered? 

Blinking confusedly, Ogarkov replied, “I couldn't 
get through to them. The Germans have broken the 
line and I nearly got caught. The division must have 
retreated. I couldn’t get through to them.” 

The staff officers looked at him in stunned silence, 
then someone rushed off to report and Ogarkov was 
left standing in the middle of the room, not knowing 
what to do. 

Presently Colonel Voskresensky, Chief of the 
Operations Department, came in. At first he lashed 
into Ogarkov furiously but, having donned his pince- 
nez and noticed the lieutenant’s dazed expression, he 
paused, sat down and began to question him with 
the calm composure of a man at the limit of his 
endurance. 

Blinking back his tears, Ogarkov told him just what 
had happened. The picture he drew was, of course, 
very far from the truth, not because he wanted to 
conceal anything but because he had no idea what the 
truth was. For instance, he did not know that the 
rumble he had heard in the night had been the noise 
of a Soviet tank unit retiring eastwards, and not 
enemv tanks advancing. He did not know that what 
he had been told by the wagoners about everybody 
making for the Don had been the words of people 
who were frightened to death and did not know the 
situation. Nor did he know that the Germans actually 
had broken through, but much further north. 

The colonel was staggered. The real horror of the 
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situation was that only a few hours ago he had re- 
ceived a report of the death of a major who had 
been sent to the division on the same mission. 

Now that the liaison officer had returned empty- 
handed, Voskresensky and all his staff were compelled 
to face the apalling fact that the order to withdraw 
to a new line had not reached the division, which 
was presumably still fighting against overwhelming 
odds in the same positions. In the last twenty-four 
hours the Germans had broken through on two more 
sectors, evidently outflanking the division and 
perhaps, by now, encircling it. 

In the light of these agonising suppositions, who 
cared what happened to a wretched coward, as this 
lieutenant had turned out to be? They simply forgot 
him and only about four hours later did the Chief 
of Staff give orders for the court-martial of lieutenant 
Ogarkov, the liaison officer of a division that perhaps 
no longer existed. 

Ogarkov found an unexpected defender in Colonel 
Voskresensky. Knowing, however, that the general 
could not stand “sloppy talk’’, he defended the lieute- 
nant in a rather original way, simultaneously shower- 
ing him with curses and contemptuous epithets. 

“This stupid young drip.... He lost his way, the 
clot.... He’s a brainless idiot, not a lieutenant.... The 
only thing to do with such a fool is to send him 
straight to the front line!”’ 

The colonel spoke with the memory of the lieute- 
nant’s young bewildered face and fluttering eyelashes 
before his eyes. 

The general might have acted on his second-in-com- 
mand’s advice, had it not been for the sudden arrival 
of Dorokhov, a pilot who had just flown back from 
reconnaissance in his U-2. He had been sent out to 
search for the division. The pilot burst into the room 
pale-faced and with blood on his sleeve. By the look 
of things the division was still fighting on the old 
line. The Germans must have surrounded it. Dorokhov 
had been unable to land in the area. As soon as he 
started coming down, the Germans had blazed at 
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him madly with their machine-guns, holed his plane 
in seventeen places and wounded him in the arm. He 
had only just managed to make the return flight. 

‘“Court-martial him,” the general growled, standing 
up and cracking his big hard fingers. 

Ogarkov who had just fallen asleep was wakened, 
put in a car and driven to a neighbouring stanitsa, 
where the Court-Martial and Army Prosecutor’s Office 
were stationed. Here his pistol was taken from him and 
he was marched into a hut, where a stout severe- 
looking woman in an army tunic with a lieutenant- 
colonel’s insignia was sitting at a small bare wooden 
table. 

This was the wife of Army Commander that Ogarkov 
had heard about from Sinyaev. In her eyes he read 
an unconcealed enmity that shook him to the core. 

The Army Commander’s wife, Varvara Petrovna, 
had lost her only son six months ago in the fighting 
round Moscow. Her son had also been a lieutenant, a 
fair-haired yound man like this one. He had been in 
command of a raiding party. After being dropped in 
the German rear during the winter counteroffen- 
sive, his detachment had skied about the fields and 
woods of the Moscow region, wrecking communications 
and destroying small groups of Germans, and had held 
out until the arrival of Soviet forces. By that time, 
however, Sergei had been mortally wounded. When he 
died he was among his own people, which would have 
consoled him if he had ever become conscious enough 
to know it, but it was no consolation to his mother. 
He never did recover consciousness. 

Now as she looked at this tall fair-headed lieutenant, 
Varvara Petrovna felt a nagging pain that she suppres- 
sed immediately. She started asking routine questions, 
trying to ignore the appeal of the lieutenant’s youth 
and take only the facts into consideration. The facts 
were quite unambiguous: the lieutenant had failed 
to carry out orders. Now the question that had to be 
answered was: For what reason? Out of cowardice 
or from inexperience? She might have accepted 
the second explanation. But the facts were as fol- 
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lows: Sergei (yes, his name was also Sergei) Ogarkov 
had finished his course at training school; true, it 
had been a special course and a short one, but it had 
included topography, tactics and political science. Had 
he not lacked experience? Yes, but so had that other 
Sergei and other young lieutenants, who had performed 
any and every mission in exemplary fashion. 

At this point Varvara Petrovna realised that she 
had been thinking all the time of her own son and 
comparing him with Ogarkov. She checked herself. 
I must not do that. Other lieutenants have nothing 
to do with this case. 

She began her questions again from the beginning, 
listening thoughtfully to his answers and watching 
closely for the slightest changes in his expression. 

When she asked whether he admitted himself guilty, 
he replied that he did and signed all the required 
documents without reading them. 

He was marched away to a dugout on the edge of 
the stanitsa and Varvara Petrovna began questioning 
the witnesses. There were only two: Lieutenant 
Sinyaev and a major from the Operations Department. 
But somewhere a third witness was fighting the enemy. 
That witness was the division and it was invisibly 
present in this village hut. 

When the witnesses had left, Varvara Petrovna sat 
for a long time in solitude, considering the records. 
Yes, Lieutenant Ogarkov was guilty. He was guilty, 
irrespective of any other lieutenants. 

The next morning the case was brought before the 
court-martial. 

Once he was in court Ogarkov suddenly felt calm. 
The atmosphere was so quiet and ordinary. The 
members of the court were seated on time-darkened 
stools behind an equally dark bare wooden table, 
beneath some photographs of moustached soldiers of 
the days of the First World War. Through the open 
window came the sound of a child crying and the 
voice of the mistress of the house repeating, “You'll 
get a good hiding in a minute!’ 

Ogarkov looked at the faces of the members of 
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the court. They were the calm Russian faces with 
kindly eyes that he seemed to have known for ages. 
And it seemed to him that these men would now say 
to him, “You'll get a good hiding in a minute.”’ 

“Name?”’ 

“Ogarkov.”’ 

“First name and patronymic?” 

“Sergei Leonidovich.”’ 

“Age?” 

“Twenty.” 

“Rank?” 

“Lieutenant.” 

“Position ?”’ 

“Liaison officer, Army Headquarters.” 

“Education?” 

‘“Ten-vear secondary. then chemical warfare school.’’ 

As he answered these questions knowing that his 
replies were perfectly well known to President of 
the Court already, Ogarkov actually began to feel 
a little more cheerful. 

“Did you know what the order was that you were 
taking to your division?’’ one of the members of the 
court interrupted impatiently. 

“Yes.” 

“IT am asking about the content of the order. Did 
you know what was in it?” 

Ogarkov was silent for a moment, then replied, 
“Yes, I knew.” 

The president asked in an unexpectedly gentle and 
civilian way, “What was your father, Ogarkov?”’ 

The “was’’ had come out involuntarily and _ its 
implications for Ogarkov were ominous. He failed to 
notice them, however, and said, “He’s an engineer at 
a factory in Gorky.”’ 

The witnesses were called in. Lieutenant Sinyaev, 
unusually grim-faced and restrained, avoiding Ogar- 
kov’s eyes, related how they had ridden together and 
where they had parted. When asked how Ogarkov 
had behaved during the journey, he replied, “He was 
scared. But I thought it was from lack of experience, 
his being so green —”’ 
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“How old are you?’ the president could not help 


asking 

“Twenty-two,” Sinyaev replied grimly, looking 
out of the window, and added suddenly, “And they 
didn’t give him an orderly either.” But after 


thinking for a moment, he went on harshly, “All 
the same he lost his nerve. He was only a stone’s 
throw from the Division Headquarters when he was at 
Pavlovsky.”’ 

The major from the Operations Department briefly 
described the situation at the front as of yesterday, 
underlining the significance of the offence and con- 
cluded with the words: 

“We have lost a division.”’ 

After the interrogation of the witnesses the hearing 
was adjourned. The accused was taken back to the 
dugout. Dinner was brought in for the court. Ogarkov 
was also given dinner but he had no appetite. He 
sat thinking of what had been said by Sinyaev and 
the major from the Operations Department and two 
phrases became strangely intermingled in his mind: 
“we have lost a division’, and “he was not given 
an orderly”. Why hadn’t he been given an orderly 
if the division was lost anyway? 

This and other thoughts crept up obligingly from 
all sides to disguise and overshadow the main and 
most terrible thought of all. 

Sitting numbly on the floor, he failed to notice 
another man who was lying at the back of the dugout, 
fast asleep. Only when he stirred and sat up did Ogar- 
kov take notice of him. 

The man was in civilian clothes. He had been sen- 
tenced to be shot for desertion. In one of the villages 
his unit had passed through during the retreat he had 
managed to change his clothes and slip away, but 
had been picked up later. 

He was an elderly man, hairy, sullen and dirty. He 
smoked thick cigarettes that he rolled out of home- 
grown tobacco and kept repeating obtusely, “What’s 
it to me?” 

“Why did you do it?’ Ogarkov asked. 
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“I don’t want to fight,’’ the condemned man replied. 
“I’m a Baptist, understand?’’ And he added, ‘‘Let the 
Germans come. It’s all the same.” 

“All the same?’ Ogarkov exclaimed in_ horror. 
“What are you saying? They are fascists! That's 
a strange way of talking! And you a Russian —”’ 

“What’s it to me?’ the condemned man muttered. 

Is he mad or what? Ogarkov wondered. 

Suddenly the man’s small eyes gleamed with a 
kind of animal cunning, as though from the depths 
of that ape-like skull there had at last emerged 
a single human thought, and he asked, “But you, 
you're Soviet; what are you in here for?” 

Ogarkov was shaken. The force of the question was 
overwhelming. 

Without waiting for an answer, the condemned 
man broke into hoarse laughter, then crawled quickly 
over to Ogarkov and whispered, “They'll finish us 
all off —if the Germans don’t do it, this bunch will.” 

At this point Ogarkov was summoned to the court. 
Standing before the table, he heard the court’s verdict 
as if from a great distance, and only the final, con- 
cluding phrase jerked him for a moment out of a 
state of almost complete oblivion. 

“Ogarkov, Sergei Leonidovich, former lieutenant of 
the Red Army, shall be sentenced to the supreme 
penalty of death by shooting.” 

Before marching the condemned man back to the 
dugout, one of the escorts, a silent, thick-set Kazakh, 
tore off his lieutenant’s insignia and threw them far 
away into a potato patch. 

The Baptist was no longer in the dugout. Ogarkov 
sat down on his greatcoat and for a long time his 
thoughts revolved around the main thought, which 
had not quite penetrated and was still beating at the 
fringe of his consciousness, like a wave against a 
glass wall. This protective glass barrier had grown up 
around the centre of his consciousness at the very 
moment those words had been uttered. It was possible 
to see through it but it offered protection from the 
immediate explosion of pain that would have inevitably 
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occurred if there had been contact between the soft 
youthful tissue of consciousness and the boiling, bitter 
and fatally corrosive wave of the main thought. 

But no matter how much he allowed himself to be 
distracted, all these thoughts, most of them about 
nothing, culminated here, in the dugout, leaving un- 
answered the one gigantic question: What are you here 
for? 

Clarity dawned the moment he remembered his 
mother. She should never have got through the wall 
but as soon as she did the whole thing came down 
with her. What would happen to mother when she 
learned about her son—not that he was dead, but 
how he had died. 

He wept and sobbed so violently that the sentry 
at the entrance to the dugout shuddered. 

“Let me out!’”’ Ogarkov screamed, losing all control. 
“T must tell them everything!” 

Feverishly he tried to think what he should say to 
the members of the court. Up to now he had said 
nothing. He had only mumbled answers to their 
questions. He should have explained clearly and 
comprehensibly that he, Sergei Ogarkov, was prepared 
to sacrifice everything, everything he had, for them 
all. And that he was their Sergei Ogarkov, one of 
them, and not just a stranger. Surely they would 
understand that this was not how things should be. 
He would demand a hearing, not by just a few of 
them getting together in some hut or other, but a 
proper hearing. 

They had no right to refuse him. This was the So- 
viet Union, where every person had the right to a 
fair hearing. 

Ogarkov’s face brightened. 

And surely they ought to make inquiries in his 
own regiment. 

After all, he was not really a liaison officer. He 
was the regiment’s chemical officer. Let them ask 
Major Gabidullin, Kuzin, Dubovoi, Valya, about him. 

The thought of his regiment put new heart into 
him. But gradually he realised that perhaps Valya, 
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Kuzin, Dubovoi and Major Gabidullin were no longer 
among the living, and this stunned him. So it was 
them that the major from the Operations Department 
had meant when he said, “We have lost a division.” 

Only now did these words that had seemed so 
abstract to him before acquire comprehensible and 
terrible meaning. “So it was I who killed you, my 
dear ones?’’ Ogarkov asked in a whisper of the long 
line of faces and names that rose slowly before him. 
He began to shiver violently, uncontrollably. But 
this shivering soon passed and was replaced by a 
dead numbness. No, he had nothing to say to the 
court. All that was to happen must happen, because 
it was just. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Soldier Jurabayev—the one who had stripped 
Ogarkov of his badges of rank — was standing guard 
over the condemned man’s dugout and he looked upon 
the world around him not just as the world around 
him but from the standpoint of a sentry. The big hen 
with its brood of chickens taking a walk nearby was 
of no interest. The crow that was uttering piercing 
cries from the crown of a poplar could have kept 
quiet for a bit, seeing that it was so close to the 
object under guard. The wind rustling in the grass 
drew his attention several times, but so far it was 
only the wind and its rustling concealed nothing. 

He lent an ear to the “object” himself — all quiet 
there. The condemned man was showing no sign of 
life. 

Jurabayev was one of those punctiliously efficient 
soldiers who sometimes appear to be rather obtuse. 
He had come into the Army’s security company quite 
recently, after receiving a slight wound, and he con- 
sidered this an unexpected stroke of luck because life 
at Army HQ was much easier and safer than life 
on the front line. However, he still remembered his 
comrades in the frontal zone who had served just as 
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well as he, and this made him feel that he had 
not really deserved his good fortune and he tried to 
satisfy his conscience with utter devotion to duty. 
His service was to be service with a capital “S’’. He 
would carry out the regulations down to the last and 
smallest detail, allowing himself no indulgence what- 
ever. 

His incorruptibility and silent efficiency had become 
proverbial with the men. His appearance was in keep- 
ing with his mentality; he was stocky, powerfully 
built, round-faced and slant-eyed. Though he had 
the strength of a buffalo, he was gentle with his 
comrades and courteous, too, with that free and some- 
times subtle courtesy that is inherent in the people 
of the East and has its source perhaps in the ancient 
civilisation of China. 

He knew Russian quite well and liked reading 
Russian books of all kinds, poetry, pamphlets — even 
an old newspaper would do. However, he did not 
get on well with the grammar and, in conversation, 
put nearly every word in the wrong declension. 
Knowing this weakness of his, he preferred to remain 
silent — out of self-respect. 

The sun was going down and Jurabayev decided 
that his relief would arrive in about an hour’s time. 
Sure enough, it was not long before footsteps were 
heard and Jurabayev shouted: 

“Who goes there?”’ 

It was not his relief. Jurabayev had seen the girl 
who now approached the dugout many a time at the 
court and he realised that she worked there. But 
since she was alone, without the officer of the guard, 
he would not allow her to come near. 

“But DPve got to give the condemned man a copy 
of the sentence,’ she said. “I am secretary to the 
court.” 

“With guard commander.” 

“Yes, I know,” the girl replied, “but the guard 
commander is at Headquarters in the next village.” 
“With guard commander,” Jurabayev repeated. 
The secretary stood hesitating. The guard commander 
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came here by cart to change the guard only once every 
four hours because the company was below strength. 

“Don’t you recognise me?” she asked. 

“Nothing be done without guard commander.”’ 

It was useless to argue and the girl was just about 
to walk away when the familiar and ominous roar 
of engines was heard in the sky. “Air-raid!’’ someone 
shouted. The ground began to shake. Bombs thudded 
down one after the other, nearer and nearer. It was 
like huge iron hands beat on the earth like a drum. 

The girl threw herself flat. and as the only shelter 
available was the condemned man’s dugout, she 
crawled towards it, but a quiet and resolute exclama- 
tion stopped her. 

“Halt!” 

She looked up, her eyes met those of the sentry 
and she decided she had better stay where she was. 

Having dropped their bombs, the planes flew away 
westwards. The girl rose to her feet, brushed herself, 
stared indignantly at the sentry’s imperturbable 
face and walked away towards the village. Half way 
there she met the guard commander, who was coming 
out in his cart to relieve Jurabayev. The secretary 
took a seat and rode back to the dugout, complaining 
bitterly of Jurabayev all the way. The guard command- 
er merely laughed. “That’s the kind he is.... He 
wouldn’t let in his own mother.”’ 

She handed the condemned man the _ sentence. 
Contrary to expectations, he was calm, although 
very pale. In the space of a few hours he had become 
incredibly gaunt and had even aged a little —or 
rather acquired a more grown-up appearance. His hand 
scarcely shook when he signed the receipt for his 
copy of the sentence. The girl left the dugout feeling 
depressed. 

Jurabayev was squatting on his haunches, eating 
his porridge. The guard commander was smoking. 
Occasionally he uttered a guilty sigh—he had 
brought no relief. Two of his men had fallen ill and 
two had gone to fetch food supplies. Jurabayev would 
have to spend another hour and a half or two hours 
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on duty until the others returned. The guard command- 
er had also failed to bring any food for the condemned 
man; he had thought, as he put it, that they 
were just going to “finish him off’’. 

“When will it be? Soon?’ he asked. 

“Military Council not confirmed yet. Can’t be done 
until confirmed.” 

“Why make all this fuss over him!” the guard 
commander said and looked at Jurabayev. 

Jurabayev divided the porridge evenly, broke a 
piece off his own ration of bread, put the bread and 
porridge into the top of the mess-tin, and took it 
into the dugout for the condemned man. On his 
return he quickly ate up his visibly diminished supper 
and resumed his duties. The guard commander and 
the secretary rode away together in the cart. 

A little while later German aircraft again appeared 
over the stanitsa. They dropped a few bombs and 
flew away. Silence reigned. 

Jurabayev listened attentively and soon caught 
the sound of distant shots or perhaps shell-bursts: 
they sounded more like shots. The crow in the poplar 
was silent at last. Either it had flown away or 
fallen asleep. A faint rustle came from the dense 
stand of wheat—that was the susliks or field mice 
scampering about. The hum of myriad insects grew 
steadily louder. The crescent moon peeped out from 
behind the poplar, lingered for a moment, then 
started running lazily past the clouds’ without 
getting anywhere. Jurabayev’s new boots, which he 
had drawn from stores only a few days ago— an 
object of special pride and special attention — gave 
an occasional creak. 

From the village came the sound of excited voices, 
the hum of motor engines, the neighing of horses, 
and then all was silent again. Even the wind dropped. 

Jurabayev suddenly experienced an _ inexplicable 
feeling of loneliness and being totally abandoned. 
At first it was an instinctive feeling, but it would not 
be suppressed. He discovered the reason only some 
time later. Of all the nights he had been on sentry 
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duty he had never known such a complete and extra- 
ordinary stillness; there had always been voices, the 
neighing of horses, a gleam of light as a door was 
opened for a second; now it was as if everything 
had died. 

Jurabayev’s alarm was intensified by the fact 
that already two hours had passed and his relief 
had still not appeared. He was not the kind of person 
to whom a minute can seem like an hour. If he had 
decided that two hours had passed, it was probably 
not less than two and a half. In any case the guard 
commander was punctual enough and would have come 
to tell him that the men had not returned and Jura- 
bayev would have to carry on until dawn. 

Since he would not consider the possibility of the 
guard commander’s failing in his duty, Jurabayev 
tried to reassure himself with the thought that he 
must have made a_ mistake and only an hour had 
passed instead of two. With an effort of will he 
forced himself to go back to his usual reflections 
about duty, about the fact that he was guarding an 
important criminal, who had been condemned to 
death, and that he must therefore be on the alert. 
He tried to keep other thoughts— about his wife, 
children, homeland — at a proper distance and when 
he caught himself thinking about these incidental 
matters he would shake his head angrily and concen- 
trate even harder on the nocturnal sounds and the 
breathing of the condemned man in the dugout. 

Jurabayev tried to prolong the last, supposedly 
second hour for as long as he could and in so doing 
stood guard for another two hours. During this time 
only one incident occurred. Not far away, somewhere 
on the other side of the next village, where Army HQ 
was located, rifle and machine-gun fire were heard, 
not loud but rapid. It went on for about ten minutes 
with a few intervals. Then it was quiet again. 

Only when day began to dawn over the steppe 
did Jurabayev realise that something was decidedly 
wrong. The sun, at first a bright red, gradually warmed 
into whiteness and it was giving out some heat 
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when Jurabayev heard the sound of voices close by. 
He braced himself and shouted: 

“Halt! Who goes there?” 

A party of Red Army men with some wounded 
among them emerged from the wheat. Halted by 
the sudden shout, they stood looking at Jurabayev, 
and their leader said, “What are you shouting for? 
Can’t you see who we are?” 

“Halt!” Jurabayev repeated. 

The men exchanged glances and shrugged. There 
were many of them and Jurabayev was alone, but 
he was a sentry, he had immunity, he was almost out 
of this world. They had all been on sentry duty 
themselves more than once and knew the sense of 
abnegation and power that army regulations vested 
in a sentry. So, not without some grumbling, they 
walked obediently along the edge of the field, giving 
Jurabayev a wide berth. 

After a time, yet another group, much larger, 
appeared. They were proceeding in an organised 
manner, with mortars on carts and a field kitchen 
bringing up the rear. At the head of the column was 
a broad-boned rather flabby major with narrow 
slanting eyes. The men behind him were carrying 
a banner wrapped in a grey cover. 

Halted by Jurabayev's challenge, the major eyed 
him fixedly and asked, “Is there a unit stationed in 
this village then?” 

Jurabayev said nothing because he knew the re- 
gulations. 

“Are you deaf?” 

Jurabayev said, “Move on.” 

“What are you guarding here?’ the major persisted. 

Jurabayev clapped his hand threateningly on the 
butt of his gun. 

The column marched on. 

By now Jurabayev was seriously alarmed. Several 
times he walked a few paces towards the village, then 
returned and stood close to the dark entrance to the 
dugout; he stood on tip-toe and tried to catch a 
glimpse of something beyond the potato field and 
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the melon patch, beyond the poplars where the crows 
were croaking again. 

Eventually, despairing of seeing anything or of 
anybody’s coming to relieve him, he froze into stern 
immobility, ready for anything and apparently indif- 
ferent to everything. 

He saw guns arriving in the stanitsa and being 
hauled out again at once. He saw troops streaming 
eastwards. Lorries packed with wounded drove past. 
Baggage trains trundled by in clouds of dust. Every 
now and then someone would come out of the wheat, 
trudge across the potato fields and disappear. 

From the west, in the wake of the retreating forces 
a great glow of fires was slowly approaching; the 
smoke from the burning fields of wheat and oats 
bellowed eastwards in the wake of their ploughmen 
and sowers. Thin wisps of smoke trickled among the 
ears and curled round the cornflowers, hovered over 
the plaintains and tall weed, and behind these trickles 
of smoke came the flames, spitting and cracking not 
loudly, but more like bursting water melons. 

Jurabayev stood at his post, waiting for the guard 
commander, who had been killed several hours ago 
when he and his comrades and the staff officers had 
repelled an attack by German tanks that had broken 
through. The tanks now stood charred and smoking 
at a distance of about seven kilometres from the 
stanitsa, but Jurabayev could not see them, and Army 
Headquarters and its departments and branches were 
already far away and setting up defences on a new 
line. 

At noon he heard a short burst of submachine-gun 
fire and saw men darting about between the houses 
of the stanitsa. They ran and dropped to the ground, 
fired and ran again and finally they, too, disappeared. 

Jurabayev went down into the dugout, picked up 
the lid of the mess-tin with its still untouched porridge 
and hunk of bread, tipped all this into the mess-tin, 
closed the lid firmly and said, “Come.”’ 

Ogarkov rose slowly and walked to the exit. 

“Greatcoat,” Jurabayev reminded him. 
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Ogarkov picked up his greatcoat obediently, climbed 
out of the dugout and glanced round at Jurabayev. 
The sentry’s face was stern. Ogarkov shuddered but 
took a grip on himself. Soon they came to a small 
ravine. Ogarkov slowed his pace, stopped and looked 
round. 

“Keep going,” Jurabayev said. 

Ogarkov walked on again. At first he had no 
thoughts, except perhaps surprise at being taken so 
far. Then he began to notice his surroundings. The 
world was beautiful. The wind was rustling in the 
grass, big shaggy butterflies were fluttering low over 
the ground. A dog barked and a cock crowed in the 
distance. Probably it was one of those big black-and- 
white cocks, or perhaps a brownie with a red comb. 
He suddenly became aware that there were such 
things as cockerels, dogs and butterflies in the world. 

“Keep going,’ Jurabayev said, noticing that the 
condemned man had begun to linger. 

The sun was in the zenith and Ogarkov, who had 
grown stiff with cold in the damp dugout, began to 
feel warm again. Birds were singing. 

Suddenly he realised that the man behind him 
might shoot at any moment. After all, there was no 
need to stop first, take up position and then make 
an end of him. Not daring to look round, Ogarkov 
walked on and on with the chilling sensation of 
having a gun barrel already trained at the back of 
his head. 

But the man behind him still did not shoot. They 
walked on in silence. Ogarkov walked faster and 
faster, waiting with horror for the death blow. At 
last he heard the man’s voice behind him. 

“Halt.” 

This is it. Ogarkov felt rather than thought, and 
stopped. 

A minute passed in oppressive silence. 

“Well, shoot then!”’ Ogarkov cried out, unable to 
contain himself any longer, and turned to face his 
escort. 

But Jurabayev ignored his shout. He was listening 
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for something else, then he said quickly, “To left, 
march!” 

Ogarkov stood still. He had decided he would go 
no further. Let them put an end to him here. 

“Germans,” Jurabayev said. 

Ogarkov stood for a fraction of a second in utter 
confusion, then looked round, glanced at Jurabayev 
and turned off the road into the tall wheat. They trek- 
ked on across the field, crouching low, and finally 
came out on to a low hill overgrown with bushes. 
There they stopped. Jurabayev listened again, looked 
fiercely at Ogarkov, drew a deep breath and said, 
“March.” 

They went on. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


The boundless steppe had no visible limits, only 
those of sound— it seemed to be hemmed in on all 
sides by the chatter of machine-guns. 

Wheat and feather-grass, the sheep fescue and 
sunflowers, the potato and beet fields, the huge beds 
of ripe ungathered melons and water melons, the 
abandoned villages, and the great solitary shapes of 
sugar factories—all lay dozing in the hot sun, 
running to seed without human care and listening 
anxiously to the rattle of machine-guns from all 
sides. 

The two men tramped on across the steppe, casting 
weird wavy shadows on the wheat—one long, the 
other short. Above them flew flocks of anxiously 
crying birds, driven eastward by the war. 

From time to time Jurabayev would stop and stand 
very still, listening intently, then set off again, 
always bearing strictly north-east. He had no need 
of a compass; the steppe was his native element. 
His ancestors had grazed their sheep in the steppe 
from time immemorial. And he himself had from ear- 
lest childhood roamed with his father over the pas- 
tures of the “Kirghiz-Kaisat Horde’, among the white 
wormwood and thickets of tamarisk. 
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Ogarkov was terribly tired, not so much from walk- 
ing as from the thought of his guilt and impending 
death, or rather from the subconscious but continual 
tension and inhibition. It seemed absurd, however, 
for him to ask for rest, when eternal rest was both 
imminent and inevitable. So he limped on in front 
of Jurabayev. 

They went on like this, almost without stopping, 
for two days. 

In the evening when the sun was behind them 
Ogarkov would become aware of Jurabayev’s shadow 
at his side. For that shadow he soon conceived a 
deep antipathy, almost hatred. Not for Jurabayev, 
but for his shadow. He felt no dislike of Jurabayev 
himself — the escort was simply doing his job. But 
the shadow, broad and squat never dropping behind 
for a moment, as though it were tied to him, reduced 
Ogarkov to a state of impotent rage and he tried not 
to look at it at all. 

During their brief halts Ogarkov slept and Jura- 
bayev sat facing him, with his submachine-gun on 
his knees. At first this roused Ogarkov’s disdain — 
the man thought he was capable of trying to escape! 
But gradually his scorn changed to astonishment. Ju- 
rabayev was getting no sleep. His eyes — on one occa- 
sion Ogarkov had dared to meet his glance — were 
red-rimmed and had become even narrower. 

He could shoot me, Ogarkov thought. Why doesn’t 
he do it? 

Because he believes he has no right to do so, 
Ogarkov answered his own question, and feeling an 
involuntary respect for his escort, he said, “Why don’t 
you get some sleep? I won’t run away.”’ 

But Jurabayev just sat there impassively, as though 
he had heard nothing. 

By the end of the second day they began to over- 
take small groups of retreating infantry and attached 
themselves to the tail-end of one of these groups. 
Jurabayev had chosen it because the lieutenant 
marching at its head in a German army cape had a 
map and was behaving in a cool businesslike way. 
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The group was gradually being reinforced by the 
men who joined it singly and in pairs and Jurabayev 
and Ogarkov attracted no attention among the nu- 
merous other newcomers. They marched on, never 
separating for a minute, dozed together during halts, 
ate what food was available from the same mess-tin 
and maintained a stubborn silence, which was another 
respect in which they did not differ from the others. 

The lieutenant in the German army cape marched 
along at the head of his group confidently and even 
with a bit of a swagger. He kept his cape on despite 
the heat. Apparently he attached some special signifi- 
cance to it; taken from a dead German, it symbolised 
the mortality and ultimate doom of the whole enemy 
army despite its present success. The frog-coloured 
cape fluttered at the head of the column like a flag, 
proclaiming the retribution that was to come. 

They kept to the cart-tracks and village roads, 
because the Germans were advancing quite close by, 
and the clatter of their armour and the roar of their 
lorries were clearly audible. 

The lheutenant divided his men up into sections 
and sent out scouts ahead and on the flanks. Two- 
men patrols flanked the column at a distance of two 
hundred to three hundred metres and could be seen 
bobbing out of the wheat or long grass every so often 
and disappearing again behind the hillocks. 

One day Ogarkov was assigned to a patrol. Without 
more ado Jurabayev followed him and the patrol 
consisted of three men until it was relieved. The men 
got used to seeing Ogarkov and Jurabayev togeth- 
er and sometimes their jokes about so tender a friend- 
ship brought a blush of shame to Ogarkov’s pink 
face. 

All this time Jurabayev did not sleep. He merely 
dozed, remaining very alert, opening the narrow 
slits of his eyes every other minute. But this could 
not go on forever. One night he forgot himself and 
fell sound asleep. Ogarkov was awakened by his heavy 
snoring. There was full moon. In the deep overgrown 
ravine the men all had their heads down. Only the 
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quiet voices of the sentries could be heard from not 
far away. 

Ogarkov rose on his elbow, then stood up and 
looked down at Jurabayev’s face in the moonlight. 

No, he felt no dislike of the man. He was even 
grateful to him for not giving away his secret, for 
not disgracing him up in public. But at this moment, 
as he looked down at the sleeper’s motionless face, 
he felt an intense desire to be rid of this eternal 
watcher and never see him again. 

The sound of footsteps and muted voices reached 
him from only a short distance away. Yet another 
group of retreating troops led by a very worried and 
hoarse-voiced captain had arrived. The captain was 
discussing the general situation with the lieutenant 
in the German army cape. Ogarkov heard him talking 
about a German tank column that had halted only 
twelve kilometres away and was waiting for fuel. 

“Shall we bust it up?’’ the lieutenant asked. 
Apart from anything else he wanted to boast a bit to 
the captain about his group’s fighting capacity and 
his own readiness for action. 

The captain did not advise it. There were thirteen 
tanks in the column, backed by a force of about 
forty infantry. The thing was to break through and 
join up with their own forces, avoiding battle whenever 
possible. 

The captain and his men went on their way. Soon 
there was a faint rustle as the branches of the hazel 
bushes parted and the lieutenant in the German army 
cape appeared. 

“Will you go on reconnaissance?’ he asked Ogarkov. 

“Yes, I will,” Ogarkov said, listening to Jurabayev’s 
steady breathing. 

The lieutenant took a map out of his case and 
briefed Ogarkov. He would have to go to the next 
village, about two kilometres away, investigate the 
Situation there and, above all, find out whether the 
Germans had occupied two large stanitsas on the route 
that the group intended to follow. And if they had, 
what was their strength. 
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“Why are you unarmed?’ the lieutenant asked 
suddenly. 

Ogarkov muttered something, glancing at the 
sleeping escort. He was hoping desperately that 
Jurabayev would not wake up and that this calm and 
plucky lieutenant would learn nothing more. The lheu- 
tenant handed Ogarkov his submachine-gun and, as 
he turned away, asked unexpectedly, “You’re 
not a lieutenant, by any chance?”’ 

“No.” Ogarkov said thickly. “What makes you 
think so?” 

The lieutenant grinned: “I noticed the marks where 
the badges had been.... And you’ve got the bearing.”’ 

‘No,’ Ogarkov repeated. “I’m not a_ lieutenant. 
It’s just the tunic.... It used to be a leutenant’s....”’ 

“Well, never mind then. Let’s go.”’ 

Ogarkov followed him, treading quietly and looking 
back at Jurabayev. Every twig that cracked was like 
a knife twisted in his heart. 

When he was out of Jurabayev’s field of vision 
and striding down the highway to the village with 
the other man who had been detailed for the reconnai- 
ssance with him, he felt almost blissful. The moon 
shed a steady light over the steppe. The shadow of 
the young soldier behind him was nothing like that 
of his escort. And the soldier himself—a _ flaxen- 
haired lad, rather overawed by the responsible task 
entrusted to him and clinging timidly to Ogarkov, 
who had been put in command — how unlike the grim 
and silent Jurabayev he was! 

“What’s your name?”’ 

‘“Tyulkin,’ the young soldier answered. 

‘“Mine’s Ogarkov.”’ 

They walked on together. 

“Have vou done a lot of reconnaissance?’ Tyulkin 
asked. 

“I’ve done some,’ Ogarkov replied noncommittally. 
As the senior of the two he felt bound to play the 
part of the seasoned veteran. 

Tyulkin was silent for a while, then he asked. 
“We're in a bad way, aren’t we?” 
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“What makes you think that?’ Ogarkov said reas- 
suringly and he found himself repeating word-for- 
word what Sinyaev had said to him a few days before. 
“They'll peter out soon. They haven't got it in 
them. They’ve bitten off more than they can chew.” 

“Will we be hitting back soon?’ Tyulkin went on. 

“Only Moscow knows that,’ Ogarkov replied. 

They were approaching the village. Dogs were 
barking wildly, doors slamming. 

“The Germans must be there,’ Tyulkin whispered. 

“Never rush to conclusions,’ Ogarkov retorted 
curtly. 

They crawled by back ways into the village, getting 
stung by nettles and catching their clothes on stalks 
in the vegetable gardens. The nearer they came to 
the houses the clearer it became that there were 
strangers in the village. But Ogarkov crawled on 
stubbornly until they reached a fence. Here they 
lay low, listening. Horses were neighing and men’s 
voices could be heard. 

“Germans!’”’ Tyulkin whispered desperately. 

“We've got to check,’ Ogarkov replied drily. 

Suddenly a girl burst out laughing and a woman's 
voice exclaimed loudly, “Vasya! Heh, Vasya! Bring 
some water!” 

That didn’t sound as if there were Germans in the 
village. Tyulkin was so relieved that he wanted to 
jump over the fence, but Ogarkov repeated in a low 
voice, “We’ve got to check.” 

They crawled along the fence and came to a small 
shed. A white mud-walled cottage loomed out of the 
darkness. 

Ogarkov said, “Wait for me here.” 

He crawled up to the cottage, keeping in the shadow 
of the currant bushes and crouched under one of the 
small windows, listening. The talk was in Russian. 

“The lieutenant has told us to fall in,” said a 
man’s voice. 

“TLet’s go then,’ said another. 

“A safe journey then and come back soon,” a wo- 
man’s voice responded. 
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“Aye, we'll be back, mum,” one of the men replied. 

They’re ours, he told himself. Obviously this was 
another group like the one commanded by the lieute- 
nant who had sent Ogarkov out to reconnoitre. Vaguely 
Ogarkov regretted that there were no Germans here. 
If there had been, he would have attacked whatever 
the odds and been killed by a German bullet. How 
good it would be, he thought, to be killed by the 
enemy’s bullets and not your own. 

But he could simply have gone off with this group. 
If Jurabayev didn’t trust him anyway and insisted 
on guarding him like a criminal who meant to escape, 
why shouldn’t he make a getaway? 

He’s probably woken up by now, Ogarkov thought 
with hatred, and he'll be after me like a bloodhound. 

But how could he find me? he thought a minute 
later. I’ll just disappear into the steppe like a speck 
of dust... And Tyulkin? What about him? He'll 
wait for a while and then go back. 

But at the thought of the young soldier who 
believed so implicitly in his infallibility and military 
experience Ogarkov abandoned the idea of escaping. 
He simply could not betray Tyulkin’s trust and earn 
the contempt of the lieutenant in the German army 
cape. 

The men’s footsteps died away in the distance, but 
Ogarkov still lay in the grass under the window. He 
had remembered the fate that awaited him and again 
felt that terrifying coldness in the back of his head. 
It had made him waver. What did he care about 
Tyulkin or that lieutenant? What did it matter 
whether they respected or despised him? What were 
they to him? Chance acquaintances, met during this 
agonising march and as likely to disappear again 
into the unknown. But it was the trust that these 
chance acquaintances had shown in him, much more 
than fear of Jurabayev’s steppeland intuition and 
tenacity, that made Ogarkov get up and go back to 
Tyulkin, who was delighted to see him. 

They started off again along the backs, keeping 
parallel to the village street and sometimes climbing 
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fences and sinking into the soft clinging soil of the 
allotments. At the last house, which was rather remote 
and had some low-built beehives beyond it, Ogarkov 
stopped and said, “Let’s go in here.” 

He tapped on the window and was answered by an 
old man’s wheezing voice, “Who’s knocking?”’ 

“Russians,” Ogarkov said. “Let us in, please.” 

The polite request and timid voice apparently 
reassured the master of the house. The latch creaked 
and on the threshold there appeared a small, bare- 
footed wiry old man who looked rather like Leo 
Tolstoy. 

No, there were no Germans in the village. ‘Not 
yet,’ the old man added, stressing the “yet’’, not 
without a desire to take a dig at the retreating sol- 
diers. From what he had heard from his fellow villag- 
ers and those passing through, the Germans were 
in a stanitsa nine kilometres away. 

As for the two stanitsas that interested the lieutenant 
they were already occupied by Germans, or rather, 
not Germans but Italians. “Dark fellows with great 
big eyes. Where did they spring from? And what 
made ’em stick their noses in here?”’ 

“It looks as if the Germans are having the luck 
of war, eh?’ the old man asked anxiously but with 
a turn of phrase that betrayed the old soldier in him 
or even perhaps an N.C.O. of tsarist days. “The 
German has the advantage, hasn’t he?’ Noticing 
the young soldiers’ gloomy looks and, either pitying 
them or regarding it as the duty of a more expe- 
rienced man to reassure the young, he thought for 
a moment and said in an edifying tone, “But as the 
ant cannot pull away the log, so can no German 
conquer Russia.” 

He treated them to milk and honey and, noticing 
the deep despair in Ogarkov’s eves. he said to him: 
“Never grieve, lad. You'll live to beat the Germans 
yet — that vou will. and how! Your dav is yet to 
come, boy.”’ 

Ogarkov found the honey bitter. He rose quickly 
and took his leave of the sprightly old fellow. Tyulkin 
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followed him. The old man saw them to the porch, 
still chatting in a lively fashion. 

Only when the young soldiers dropped out of sight 
did he lose his vivacity. He stood for a long time 
on the porch, a small sad figure, sighing and listening 
anxiously. Say what you like, but the Germans were 
very close. 

The young men meanwhile hurried back to their 
camp, enthusing over the old man’s cheerfulness and 
rejoicing in the success of their reconnaissance. 

At the edge of the ravine Ogarkov met Jurabayev. 
He was walking slowly in their direction, obviously 
worried and prepared for trouble. At the sight of 
Ogarkov he stopped dead in his tracks and, on meeting 
Ogarkov’'s glance, lowered his eyes. He said nothing, 
but his usually stern composed face assumed an 
ingenuous expression of surprise and gratitude. 

Having reported his information and returned the 
submachine-gun to the lieutenant, Ogarkov walked 
back heavy-hearted to the waiting Jurabayev. Once 
again he was under surveillance. But it was not the 
same surveillance and not the same Jurabayev. Now 
they walked together side by side, and so did their 
shadows. Tyulkin frequently joined them. He had 
become much attached to Ogarkov and was never 
tired of praising his patrol leader’s resolution and 
skill in the arts of war, paying no attention to the 
strange expression of perplexity and disquiet that 
appeared on the face of the silently listening Kazakh. 

The lieutenant decided to set up a reconnaissance 
section and put Ogarkov in command of it. 

“I haven't any experience of command,” Ogarkov 
muttered. “I’m a chemist.” 

“Never mind,” the lheutenant replied, “You'll 
learn. Here, take this.’’ He pushed a German submachi- 
ne-gun into Ogarkov’s hands. 

Ogarkov looked questioningly at Jurabayev, who 
lowered his eyes and said nothing. 

The lieutenant walked away and when his green 
cape was flapping in the distance Ogarkov shouted 
desperately, “I can’t command a section!”’ 
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But either the lieutenant did not hear or pretended 
not to hear. 

Ogarkov marched on with his escort, holding the 
submachine-gun in front of him as if it were some 
frail object belonging to someone else. Soon his arms 
grew tired and, after a glance at Jurabayev, he slung 
it over his shoulder by the strap. 

Jurabayev suddenly asked, “Were you in the 
Komsomol?”’ 

“Yes.” 

Jurabayev shook his head and clicked his tongue 
in a way that expressed disapproval, surprise and 


pity. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Ogarkov never did have to command a section. The 
group broke out of the German encirclement and 
soon reached a big stanitsa, packed with Soviet 
troops. 

Among the half-dismantled tractors and _ trucks 
in the yard of the machine-and-tractor station a 
marshalling post had been set up. A grey-haired bat- 
tallon commissar with a square face was receiving 
the groups of retreating infantry and putting them 
together into companies and battalions. He was sitting 
at a small table in the middle of the yard, making 
notes in a field register and giving instructions in 
a loud stern voice. 

On a truck not far away stood two lieutenants. 
They were handing out ammunition, grenades, dried 
bread and tinned meat to the men of the newly formed 
units. 

Ogarkov wanted to be placed under the command 
of the lieutenant in the German army cape, but he 
had disappeared and Ogarkov’s searching eyes found 
no sign of him in the huge, crowded yard. 

Jurabayev was in a state of emotional conflict. He 
considered it his first duty to bring the condemned 
man to Army HQ. On the other hand they couldn’t just 
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slip out of this yard where special-operation companies 
were being formed. While he was wondering what to 
do, he and Ogarkov were posted to one of the compa- 
nies and they moved off with the others to the truck, 
drew their cartridges and grenades and filed out to 
a waiting column of trucks. 

Soon the grey-haired battalion commissar with 
the square face came out to them. He stood looking 
at them for a minute in silence, then said grimly, 
“What are vou all looking so grim for? Cheer up! 
Do vou call yourselves soldiers? There’s no need 
to look so down in the mouth!” 

The battalion commissar was obviously no speech- 
maker, but the soldiers sensed that there was a great 
deal more in what he had said than the actual words, 
and they grinned with the embarrassment felt by 
adults when they are pitied. 

The column of trucks rolled away along a black 
steppeland road, heading south-west. They went on 
for about three hours, then stopped near a small 
hamlet lying in a ravine with gentle slopes covered 
with vegetable gardens. Here the trucks turned back 
and the men went on on foot until they reached a 
hill where a freshly dug trench showed black among 
the wheat. 

The order was given to deepen this shallow trench 
and the men got down to work, some with large spades, 
others with small entrenching tools. They spread 
wheat on the bottom of the trench and on the black 
breastworks to camouflage them. They worked in 
silence, only exchanging an occasional meaningless 
remark about the heat and the harvest that would 
have been good but was now going to be wasted. 

A snub-nosed lieutenant, who turned out to be the 
company commander, climbed on to the parapet and 
looked round anxiously. His upturned nose and ginger 
mop of hair gave him a boyish, flippant appearance. 
Standing among the tall wheat with field glasses to 
his eyes he looked like a little boy playing soldiers. 
He turned to the men in the trench below him and 
asked, “Who can use a scythe?” 
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There turned out to be plenty of men handy with a 
scythe. The lieutenant waved his hand in the direction 
of the rolling wheatfield. 

“All this has got to be cut. It blocks the view. 
Go and fetch scythes from the village,” he said, 
turning to the sergeant-major. 

The sergeant-major took two men and made straight 
across the field down into the ravine and soon returned 
with the scythes. The men pulled off their tunics and 
piled them in a heap. 

“Start away,” the lieutenant ordered. 

A dozen scythes flashed simultaneously in the 
sunlight. The reapers’ arms swung steadily, obeying 
an unconscious and ancient rhythm of toil. The reap- 
ers’ faces were concentrated and stern and the other 
men, in the trench, watched the wheat stalks falling 
with intense interest. They had all suddenly forgotten 
the war and the fact that this corn would be trampled 
and lie rotting in the autumn rains. The reapers moved 
across the field in a long line with a sense of freedom 
and importance: perhaps they even imagined that 
the women were following them to tie up the sheaves. 

Further and further they went, leaving long even 
rows of cut corn. 


“Comrade Lieutenant,’’ someone implored from 
the trench. “There’ll be nothing left for us. Let us 
have a go.” 


The eyes of the relief team shone eagerly as they 
pulled off their tunics. 

“That’s wheat for you!’’ someone crowed delighted- 
ly, rubbing his hands. 

They raced out to the reapers, almost snatched the 
scythes away from them and went on with the cutting, 
while the men they had relieved returned slowly with 
sweating backs and smiling faces to the trench. 

Their smiles faded as they approached the trench. 
It was like a spell wearing off. The bright memory 
of peacetime was evaporating and war with its snarl 
of machine-guns and rifle barrels on the _ black 
parapet was reclaiming its own. They walked across 
the doomed corn, halted, pulled on their tunics in 
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silence and jumped down into the trench, no longer 
tillers of the soil, but soldiers once again. 

Still, they now had a good open field of fire in 
front of them. 

The Germans arrived at dawn. Shouting ‘“Russkie, 
surrender!’’ they started to advance but were forced 
to the ground at once by a hail of bullets. Lying 
flat, one of them again shouted in a high-pitched 
voice, “‘Russkie, surrender!”’ 

“Wouldn't you like to piss off?” a cheeky voice 
boomed back at the Germans. 

A quiet and not very jolly laugh muffled by shots 
rose from the trench. 

The Germans crawled back into the wheat and 
started digging in, keeping up a steady fire with 
rifles and then with the mortars that soon arrived. 
After a while enemy aircraft also appeared, mostly 
reconnaissance planes, which dived low over the 
Soviet positions spraying them with machine-gun 
bullets. 

Then came the bombers. When their familiar 
pulsating roar was heard the trench grew very quiet. 
Glancing apprehensively at the sky, the men crouched 
down and tried to make themselves as small as 
possible. The earth began to shake and shudder. The 
groans of the wounded mingled with the snake-like 
hiss of bomb splinters. Again and again the bombers 
attacked and when they finally withdrew, the mortar 
and small-arms fire seemed like the babble of a child. 

After the bombing the Germans again edged for- 
ward until they were halted again by fire from the 
trench. Then the bombers appeared yet again and 
simultaneously the German artillery went into action— 
one gun at first, and then about five. As more guns 
arrived the fire increased in intensity. Incensed by 
this unexpected resistance on a nameless hill, the 
Germans had apparently decided to wipe out not 
only the narrow trench and its defenders but all 
the surrounding fields, meadows and villages. 

Jurabayev took over the machine-gun whose gunner 
now lay dead under a cape. Ogarkov was stationed 
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beside him with his submachine-gun. Amid the heat 
and the smell of decaying flesh he seemed to lose his 
former identity. It was as if he were going through 
hell here because a liaison officer called Ogarkov 
who had been sent to them with orders to withdraw 
had got scared and they would all be gunned and 
bombed out of existence because of him. He thought 
of this officer with anguish and hatred. 

The Germans attacked for the third time and for 
the third time the Russian fire positions, though 
blasted and deafened, came to life again. Jurabayev’s 
big hands quivered on the grip of the machine-gun 
and the belt flashed as it was gobbled into the breach. 
And once again the Germans fell back and disappeared 
into the wheat, leaving their dead on the reaped corn. 

The communications were so badly shot up that 
they could be restored only at night, when the Germans’ 
aimed shooting would cease. After vain attempts to 
telephone battalion HQ, the snub-nosed lieutenant 
decided to send a messenger to the village. He chose 
Ogarkov because the young soldier carried out all 
orders quickly and efficiently and seemed to him to 
be a fine sensible chap. He ordered Ogarkov to slip 
through to the village and tell them about the 
company’s losses and request for reinforcements and 
evacuation of the wounded. 

Ogarkov climbed out of the trench and _ started 
crawling. The Germans were pounding the fields 
between the position and the village with mortar 
fire, and they were already pitted with shell-holes. 

The village was ablaze in several places and most 
of the houses had been knocked down. 

At Battalion Headquarters there was a clock on 
the wall and Ogarkov noticed with surprise that the 
time was only eleven in the morning. The battle had 
lasted only four hours, yet it seemed like centuries. 

“Tell him to hold out,’”’ Battalion Commander said. 
“Till nightfall. Then we'll send him more men and 
get the line mended.”’ 

Ogarkov waited for yet another air attack to finish 
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and made his way slowly back to the field of battle. 
From a distance everything looked worse than when 
you were in the thick of it. The whole field seemed 
to rear and buck and it was hard to believe that 
anyone could still be alive there. 

Ogarkov stopped on a melon patch, broke open a 
gourd, ate it and took two more with him. The men 
in the trench, particularly the wounded, were tor- 
tured by thirst. 

When nearly there, he was overtaken by the 
battalion commissar and a messenger. 

“What are you messing with melons for? A fine 
time for that!’’ the commissar said fiercely. 

“They re for the wounded,” Ogarkov explained. 

“That's all right then,’ the commissar said and 
crawled on. 

When he got into the trench, Ogarkov pushed a 
chunk of water melon into Jurabayev’s hands and 
gave out the rest to the wounded. Then he went 
to report Battalion Commander’s instructions to the 
snub-nosed lieutenant and returned to his position 
next to Jurabayev. The firing had abated a little. 
The lieutenant came unhurriedly along the trench 
and stopped beside Ogarkov. 

You are to receive a commendation for exemplary 
performance of your mission. What’s your name? 

Ogarkov hesitated. His lips began to tremble and 
he could not utter a word. 

“Ogarkov,” he heard Jurabayev’s voice beside him. 

The company commander said, “And it was a good 
idea to bring those water melons, Ogarkov. As soon 
as it’s dark we’ll send some of the chaps out for more. 
You will show them where.”’ 

The lieutenant walked away and Ogarkov suddenly 
became animated and talkative, even cheerful. He 
started asking the men about their families, their 
children and mothers, and told them about his own 
parents, who lived in the city of Gorky. 

“My father’s an engineer,’ he said, “And he’s 
dead keen on fishing. Every Sunday we _ used to 
go out in a boat together. Usually with rods but 
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sometimes with a net. But a net’s not so much 
fun.”’ 

“Why not?” an elderly soldier asked. “It’s the only 
way to fish. With a net you can catch a lot, but 
what can you do with a rod and line? It’s just a lot 
of trouble for nothing.”’ 

“Not a bit of it,” Ogarkov argued. “Using a net 
is the safe way. It’s almost wholesale slaughter, 
but rod-and-line fishing is real sport.’’ And after 
a pause he added, “Mother used to come with us 
sometimes.”’ 

Eventually the Germans, covered by their artillery, 
managed to move forward about two hundred metres 
nearer to the trench and dig in on the reaped field. 
Badly worried about this, the lieutenant decided to 
counterattack and knock the Germans out of their 
position. 

Dragging themselves out of the protective cool 
of the trench, the men climbed on to the breastworks. 
A loud cheer went up. Ogarkov cheered too, without 
realising it. A cheerful booming voice kept roaring 
with ecstasy, “It’s no good, Fritzie — surrender!” 

The Germans scuttled back to their former positions 
in the wheat. In the abandoned trench there were 
grenades with wooden handles, chunks of white bread. 
little orange-coloured tins of butter and bottles of 
cheap but strong rum. They also captured an abandoned 
German machine-gun and went back rejoicing to 
their own trench—a long narrow hide-out that 
now seemed almost like home. 

During the counterattack the leutenant had been 
wounded in both legs. He had lost his cap and now 
lay in the trench with his ginger head uncovered and 
his face wrinkled with pain, looking even more boyish 
than ever. 

The Germans had given up trying to advance. Their 
planes also kept away, except for occasional scouts 
flying high in the blue with the sun glinting on their 
metal wings. 

In the evening the order came to withdraw. 

When it was dark the men left the trench quietly, 
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made their way round the village, which was now 
wrapped in flames, and headed eastwards. 

The company sergeant-major bringing up the rear 
stacked the dozen borrowed scythes against the 
wall of the last cottage. The snub-nosed lieutenant 
rode at the head of the company in a cart, giving 
orders and lengthy instructions to another lieutenant 
who was to take over the command. 

Only when they reached the road did they see how 
many men the company had lost. But Ogarkov was 
still in a joyous and excited mood. 

“We gave them a good bashing!”’ he kept saying. 
“We put up a real scrap, didn’t we? We're a daredevil 
lot, aren’t we?” 

The other men who were dog-tired and falling 
asleep on the march shrugged amiably. 

“All right, give it a rest.”’ 

At midnight Jurabayev dropped behind a little 
and Ogarkov did the same. 

“Must get to Army Headquarters,” Jarabayev said. 

Ogarkov stopped dead in his tracks, then let his 
head fall on his chest and walked on dispiritedly, 
dragging his feet. They kept up with the company 
for a while, passed several units that had taken up 
defensive positions along the road, then turned off 
down a side path and were alone. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


What had prompted Jurabayev to take this step ? 
The reason was fear of his own pity. It was his 
duty —as he was firmly aware—to bring the con- 
demned man to the required place and hand him over 
to the Court-Martial. After the day’s fighting he had 
begun to waver and to have doubts about his duty. 
He had grown fond of Ogarkov and, realising this, had 
decided to take immediate and relentless. action. 

Many saw the big fair-haired lad and the stocky 
slant-eyed soldier tramping across the steppe together. 
They were noticed sitting by the roadside munching 
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water melons and tomatoes, resting together on one 
greatcoat under a lonely tree or among the wheat- 
ears and cornflowers in the open fields. Amid the 
great flood of retreating units they continued their 
own special path eastward, inquiring of the signallers 
and transport officers the whereabouts of their army. 

They were stopped and taken in charge in the small 
steppeland town of O., on the railway between Tat- 
sinskaya and Stalingrad. 

After so many days spent wandering across the 
steppes Ogarkov felt almost happy to be in town. 
He had never suspected before how much city life 
meant to him. Smiling sentimentally, he gazed at 
the pavements, the newsstands, the brick buildings and 
billboards. The bell on the station, the black uniforms 
of the railwaymen, the women in city clothes, some 
of them even carrying parasols — it all took him back 
to the world he had known and loved before. 

He was loth to leave the town, but Jurabayev was in 
a hurry and grimly hurried his comrade, who could 
not take his eyes off the billboards and shop windows. 

On the outskirts they were halted by a security 
patrol. In vain Jurabayev tried to explain to the pat- 
rol leader, a sergeant, that they were heading for 
their own unit. They were taken back to Command- 
ant’s office and assigned to an engineer battalion, 
which was marching out to the south-west border of 
the town to dig trenches and mine the roads. 

At this point Jurabayev decided to make an end 
of the matter and hand over Ogarkov to the Command- 
ant. Deeply roused, he searched for the right words 
to explain the situation, but the Commandant was a 
bluff, impatient man, surrounded by a crowd of people 
all talking and shouting at him at once, and he took 
no notice of the timid attempts of this slant-eyed 
soldier to explain something that was of no interest 
to anyone. 

They were taken to the battalion. 

Jurabayev accepted this new situation with a 
mixture of annoyance and satisfaction that he tried 
hard to conceal even from himself. 
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He had got on the right track. A captain had told 
him that Army HQ was fairly close by, about thirty 
kilometres to the north-east. It had looked as if their 
wanderings were nearly over. And suddenly here 
they were, assigned to a battalion of engineers. 

Ogarkov, however, swung along cheerfully at his 
side, definitely pleased at this fresh delay. Jurabayev 
rejoiced in secret with him, though he reproached 
himself for doing so. 

The battalion arrived at the scene of operations, 
and Ogarkov started asking the engineers about 
technical matters, wanted to know the names and 
features of the various mines, which could be either 
pressure- or trip-operated, admired the neatly packed 
parcels of deadly explosives and innocent-looking 
but powerful detonators. It sounded as if he had 
dreamed all his life of becoming a sapper. 

When they reached the outskirts the engineers 
started laying anti-tank and anti-personnel mines, 
setting up obstacles, digging counterescarpments and 
tank traps. 

The elderly, unshaven Battalion Commander sweat- 
ed over the mines himself, squatting down on his 
haunches and chatting affectionately to them as if 
they were live creatures. 

“Now you just lie there, sweetheart.... This is the 
place for you, my darling.... Now we’ll cover you up 
well with sand and smooth it over nicely. Yes, we'll 
smooth it over.... So that nobody’ll ever know. And 
then — boom!”’ 

Standing up, he would shoot a suddenly saddened 
glance at his men and say fiercely, “Well, what other 
goodies have you got there?! Come on, give ’em to me.”’ 

Ogarkov tried to carry out every order promptly 
and efficiently and the engineers — including Batta- 
lion Commander himself — flattered by their pupil’s 
zeal and attention, treated him with friendly and 
slightly condescending sympathy, as one who had 
been converted from the chemical to the engineering 
faith. 

Among the engineers Jurabayev found a fellow 
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countryman of his, a Kazakh. He came up during a 
work-break and sat down beside Jurabayev and they 
had a long talk in their own language. Ogarkov was 
surprised. He had never imagined that his silent 
companion could be so voluble. Though he could 
not understand a word, Ogarkov sensed that they 
were talking about him. 

Actually the Kazakh engineer was telling the 
Kazakh infantryman that this fine tall lad had won 
everybody’s regard with his open-heartedness and 
honest work. To this the infatryman replied after a 
brief pause that the eingineers were not mistaken and 
this young man was a good fellow and a personal 
friend of his: but thev were trying to reach 
their own unit, Army HO, and had to be there as 
soon as possible. Then both Kazakhs started chatting 
about their homeland, Kazakhstan, and their closed- 
up faces grew brighter and more relaxed. 

Ogarkov said to Jurabayev, ‘Good chaps, these engi- 
neers, aren't they?’ And with an imploring glance 
at his comrade, he went on, “Let’s stay here, eh? 
We’re doing a lot of good. It is such an important 
thing —to blow up the enemy's tanks. Don't vou 
think so? And the Battalion Commander here is 
such a warm-hearted chap.”’ 

Jurabayev said nothing and shook his head. 

When they had finished their work the engineers 
were marched off to a neighbouring stanitsa eight 
kilometres away, to be kept in the reserve. They 
were billeted and allowed to take a rest. Ogarkov 
fell asleep at once but Jurabayev could not sleep. 
He looked at the sleeping man, his lips working 
soundlessly, then he slipped quietly out of the cottage 
and went to the hut where the battalion had its 
headquarters. For about five minutes he stood on 
the porch, unable to make up his mind to go in. 
Finally he entered. 

No one ever knew what Jurabayev said to Battalion 
Commander. The engineer on duty overheard only 
Battalion Commander's final words, uttered in a 
thoughtful and not very cheerful voice: 
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“Well, lad, what else can you do? If that’s how 
things are, you'd better go.” 

Jurabayev went back, woke up Ogarkov and they 
left the village together. 

Ogarkov tramped on silent and downcast. Jurabayev 
was also silent and sad. Perhaps they ought to have 
stayed with the engineers? It was not a bad option. 
He would have a man from his own country to talk 
to. 

The following night they sighted the Don. Shimmer- 
ing in the moonlight, it flowed past below them, 
between steep banks. The river was alive with sound. 
Trucks, guns and men were crossing the bridge in 
an incessant stream. The bank was bristling with 
anti-aircraft guns. 

In the grass, in the wheat, in the oats, beside mills 
and massive elevators, everywhere there were huddled 
human figures, grazing horses, parked lorries and 
carts. People waited their turn to cross the river, 
glancing up anxiously at the night sky. Not far away 
a German plane that had been shot down was slowly 
burning out. 

Jurabayev decided to spend the night in the nearest 
stanitsa downstream. Its white cottages were clearly 
visible in the moonlight. 

They made their way there. Every house and yard 
was full of soldiers, sleeping wherever there was room 
to lie down. At last they found a house that would 
let them in. The room was generously lighted by an 
oil lamp hanging from the ceiling. Men were asleep 
on the floor and benches but there was still enough 
room for the two newcomers. 

The mistress of the house, a young woman with 
her head wrapped in a big black shawl that left 
little but her eyes showing, gave them some milk 
to drink and sat down on a bench. Jurabayev fell 
asleep at once but Ogarkov sat staring vacantly 
at the woman’s small sunburnt feet —she was bare- 
footed. 

She seemed eager to talk, but not bold enough 
to begin. 
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From the next room came the feeble voice of an 
old woman: 

“Maria!” 

The woman went out but soon returned, sat down 
again on the bench and said, “You must be sleepy?” 

“No, I’m not,’’ Ogarkov replied. 

“Will this go on much longer?” she began without 
more ado. “I’m so afraid. All alone here with my 
mother, and she’s paralysed. She’s been bedridden for 
over two years now. Nearly all our people have 
crossed the Don and taken their animals with them. 
But where can I go?... I would have gone with them, 
but what about mother? She doesn’t want to. She 
tells me to go by myself and she’ll stay behind. But 
how can I leave her?’’ She was silent for a time, 
then said again, “You must be sleepy?” 

“No, I’m not,” he said. “I don’t feel like going to 
bed.”’ 

A faint snoring rose through the house. 

“My husband was killed last year, right at the 
beginning,’”’ the woman went on. “He was serving 
on the border, in Bessarabia. He was like you, fair- 
haired, and a townsman, from Maikop. We used to 
live at the state farm.... Oh, I’m so afraid,’’ she 
ended suddenly, and he looked at her. 

Her shawl dropped on to her shoulders and he saw 
a young oval face, two thick black braids and a 
severe straight parting going back from the middle 
of her forehead. The dark eyes under the finely 
drawn eyebrows stared unseeingly at Ogarkov with 
an expression of indignation and fear. Her hands lay 
helplessly on the bench, palms upward. 

Suddenly the light went out of her eyes and she 
asked for the third time, “Don’t you want to sleep?”’ 

“No,” Ogarkov said, “I shan’t sleep.”’ 

She looked at him closely and sensed that her 
guest was also in some sort of trouble. He tried to 
reassure her, but his words were strangely at odds 
with the expression of misery in his eyes. 

“It won't last all that long,” he said. ‘““We’ll soon—”’ 
he had been about to say, “We'll soon be _ back,”’ 
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but he corrected himself. “Our army will soon be 
back.”’ 

“Maria,” the old woman’s voice called again from 
the next room. 

Maria went out, and the sound of her footsteps 
came to him softly from the porch, then a door 
banged twice and she returned to the room. 

“Everything’s on fire in the west,” she said. 

Someone hammered urgently on the door, and a 
soldier with a rifle and pack on his back came in 
hurriedly to wake the sleeping men.” 

“Anyone from Two Company —out you came?’ 

The men jumped up, grabbed their things and left. 
Jurabayev also awoke. 

“We go?” he asked. 

Ogarkov rose obediently. The woman also rose to 
her feet. Jurabayev went out. Ogarkov offered the 
woman his hand. 

She said, “Look us up when you come back, if 
you remember us.”’ 

“T will,” he said, “if I come back.” . 

“You will,’ she said with conviction. 

He went out. The moon had disappeared and it 
was quite dark. The woman came to the door and 
pressed a cotton bundle into Ogarkov’s hands. 

“No, thank you,” he said in embarrassment. 

They stood together with a sudden sense of pain 
at the thought that their chance acquaintance was 
about to end. 

He followed Jurabayev, who was waiting for him 
in the road. 

When they were half way to the crossing, a roar 
broke out across the sky. The anti-aircraft guns on 
the bank and a battery in a nearby ravine opened 
up. Big blinding flares hung over the river, shedding 
their light all round. Bombs started pounding the 
crossing. 

Ogarkov and Jurabayev dropped to the ground. 
A bomb burst close by and a plane dived low, slashing 
the road with bullets. 

Ogarkov lay with his face buried in the soft, bitter 
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grass. When it was quiet again he raised his head 
The flares were slowly dying out. Cries and groans 
could be heard from the crossing. A horse bolted past. 

After a moment Ogarkov noticed that Jurabayev 
was lying unnaturally still and quiet. He waited for 
a minute, then bent over and looked into his compan- 
ion’s eyes. They stared back at him in mute inquiry. 
Ogarkov stood up, then bent again and again looked 
into Jurabayev’s questioning eyes. 

“Hold on to me,’ he said. 

Only then did Jurabayev groan. His tunic was soaked 
in blood. 

Ogarkov half carried, half dragged the wounded 
man back to the stanitsa. When they reached the 
outskirts German planes again attacked the crossing, 
taking in the northern edge of the stanitsa as well. 
Something blazed up there and the planes roared 
away again. Ogarkov dragged Jurabayev along and 
at last reached the door of Maria’s house and knocked. 

She opened the door and without questions helped 
Ogarkov to carry Jurabayev in and lift him onto a 
bench. With her small rough hands she quickly stripped 
him of his tunic and vest. The bullet had hit Juraba- 
yev in the back and pterced his chest. 

Maria pressed a wet towel to the wounds and said, 
“There’s no doctor, he was evacuated with the collec- 
tive farm.” 

Ogarkov ran down to the ravine where he had 
noticed the anti-aircraft battery. Stumbling in the 
thick grass, he eventually reached the gunners. 

“Is there a doctor here?’’ he asked loudly. 

They were very busy. The menacing flares had again 
appeared in the sky and aircraft were roaring over- 
head. But the captain in command of the battery 
responded to Ogarkov’s request and sent a girl 
medical orderly with him. 

“But don’t keep her long, lieutenant,” he said, 
having for some reason taken Ogarkov for a lieutenant 
in the darkness. 

The bombing started again. Ogarkov gripped the 
girl’s hand and ran with her back to the village. 
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“You must be mad!” the girl complained, scarcely 
able to keep up with him. “You can’t run like this 
in an air-raid. Let me go, you’re hurting my hand.” 

At last they arrived panting at the cottage. 

Jurabayev was groaning loudly. 

The girl examined him, sprinkled some _ white 
powder on the wounds and bandaged them up gene- 
rously, grumbling as she did so, that she was short 
of bandages. 

When Ogarkov saw her out into the street she said 
despondently, “He won’t last another hour.... You 
needn't take me back. It’s nearly light, I’ll find my 
way.” 

Day came. Ogarkov returned to the house. Maria 
put out the lamp and opened the shutters. Ogarkov 
went up to the wounded man. Their eyes met, and 
Jurabayev’s glance was no longer questioning, but 
calm and very tired. 

He kept losing consciousness and his breathing 
became more and more laboured. 

A few minutes before he died he suddenly lifted 
his hand and pointed at his legs. 

“Not leave ... for German.”’ 

He was telling Ogarkov to take his boots. Ogarkov 
looked at them mechanically —an almost new pair 
of army leather boots with steel tips. 

With an effort he tore his eyes away from them 
and, when he looked again at Jurabayev, he was dead. 
The great Guard Commander — Death — had relieved 
the sentry. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Maria set about laying out the dead man. She did 
so quietly and without fuss, unabashed by the body’s 
nakedness. With peasant thoroughness she washed him, 
folded his arms on his chest and even found a candle, 
but then decided that performance of the Christian 
rite would be unfitting as the dead man was not 
a Russian. 
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A coffin was out of the question and she simply 
wrapped the body in a sheet. 

They buried Jurabayev in the corner of the big 
yard, among some raspberry canes. Maria went into 
the house and Ogarkov remained sitting in the yard. 

He suddenly felt like a man who had lost his main 
prop in life and was deprived of any visible goal. 
His last contact with the surrounding world was broken. 
The rest of the world seemed to have dropped away 
into a misty chasm, leaving him in complete isolation 
among the raspberry canes and big fluffy dandelions. 

But no, he was not alone. A strange commotion arose 
in the neighbouring yard, there was a clatter of 
plates, and a man’s voice began to sing: 


Oh, golden days are coming 
Of unwaking stolen love, 

My jet-black steeds are running, 
Black as the raven above. 


At first Ogarkov paid no attention to the drunked 
singing interrupted by exclamations of forced gaiety, 
but it persisted and the voice rose to a sobbing climax: 


We'll shake off our accursed pursuers 
Weep no more, my little dove.... 


It was strange to hear singing on a morning like 
this in the almost deserted stanitsa. 

Maria appeared at the door of the cottage. She 
stood for a minute looking at Ogarkov from a distance, 
then came up to him, walking springily across the 
grass on her bare feet. When she reached him she 
listened for a moment to the singing and said, ‘Our 
neighbour’s back. He’s done enough fighting, he says. 
He’s not going to cross the Don.’”’ She held out a 
white embroidered shirt to Ogarkov. “Change into 
this and I’l1 wash your tunic. It’s all in blood.” 

He started to change without knowing why — 
probably from the habit of unquestioning obedience 
he had recently acquired. As he did so his hand 
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touched a slip of paper in the pocket of his tunic. 
He quickly transferred it to his trouser pocket. 

The singing in the next yard broke off, and the 
Same voice called loudly, “Neighbour! Come and 
enjoy vourself with us! And bring your guest. [ll 
give you a treat!... Let’ s make a proper party of it.” 

Maria frowned and walked away without answering. 
Ogarkov’s tunic over her arm. When she had disap- 
peared indoors, Ogarkov carefully took the slip of paper 
out of his trouser pocket. 

In his hands was the only document testifying to 
or rather denying his past life —the sentence of the 
Court-Martial. He read it carefully, almost syllable 
by syllable, with a sense of burning curiosity but 
like an outsider. Then his misty gaze wandered to 
the fresh mound of earth and he remembered that it 
was Jurabayey who was lying there, never to rise 
again. So he, Ogarkov was free. 

He was seized by a bitter but exuberant rush of 
joy. He crumpled the slip of paper and threw it away. 
A puff of wind picked it up reluctantly, lifted it into 
the air and dropped it casually among the dandelions. 

A hoarse voice at his ear broke suddenly into his 
thoughts. 

“My compliments to our new neighbour! Let’s get 
to know each other.” 

Ogarkov looked round quickly. A big red-faced man 
was staring at him through the fence with a guarded 
but ingratiating smile. He had stretched his arms 
through the big gaps in the wickerwork, as though 
eager to embrace and kiss his new friend. And he 
was wearing exactly the same kind of embroidered 
shirt as Ogarkov. 

For a minute they stared into each other’s eyes 
in silence, then Ogarkov rose, slowly picked up the 
crumpled ball of paper and without looking round 
walked into the house. 

It was cool and quiet inside. The clock on the wall 
was ticking. Outside the window his tunic, now 
washed clean, was drying on the line. The voices of 
women could be heard talking softly in the next room. 
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In the corner there was a big mirror and Ogarkov 
went up to it. 

He found himself confronted by a tall well set-up 
man in a white embroidered shirt and, strangely 
enough, with a short but thick blond beard. 

Ogarkov with a beard? No, this could not be 
Ogarkov. And the face—sunburnt, weatherbeaten, 
almost chocolate brown —was hardly like Ogarkov’s 
face at all. 

He turned away from the glass. He did not want 
to see his new image. 

Maria brought in a boiling samovar and laid the 
table. They stood for a few moments very close to 
each other, then she recoiled blushing and said, “I’ve 
made your breakfast.”’ 

But Ogarkov still did not sit down. Somewhere in 
the distance a heavy gun spoke once and was silent. 
Ogarkov looked at Maria and met her tense, expectant 
glance. 

He said, “I must go.” 

“Shall I give you your tunic?” she asked submis- 
Sively. 

“Yes.” 

“Is your unit waiting for you?” 

“Yes.” 

They looked straight into each other’s eyes for the 
first time and she sighed strangely, with a kind of 
relief. Yes, she had wanted him to stay, but not like 
the man bawling songs next door. 

She brought in the still damp tunic and a flat iron 
full of glowing embers. She pressed the tunic and 
sewed on the button that had come off his greatcoat. 
He sat admiring her quick fluid movements, full of 
gratitude to her for getting him ready so carefully 
for the road. Yes, it would be a long, long road, he 
thought wearily and almost without bitterness. 

He changed into his tunic, took both submachine- 
guns — Jurabayev’s and his own, which he had 
captured himself—and pocketed Jurabayev’s Red 
Army identity card and Party card, which were lying 
on the windowsill. 
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From the crest of the hill above the stanitsa they 
saw the Don. The anti-aircraft battery in the ravine 
had gone and only the gun emplacements showed black 
amid the green grass. 

Suddenly there was a deafening explosion. Ogarkov 
and Maria exchanged glances. 

“They’ve blown up the bridge,” she said. 

He halted in confusion. She waited tensely for 
what he would say. The shattered remains of the 
bridge collapsed noisily into the water. 

Too late, he thought, staring blindly at the river. 

“T’ll swim across,’ he muttered. 

She said, “I have a boat hidden here.”’ 

They walked back along the river to the stanitsa. 
Maria climbed down the steep bank and disappeared 
among the thickets at the water’s edge. Presently she 
called him. He climbed down to her and saw a little 
boat with a single oar among the rushes. 

‘Here it is,’ Maria said. 

“What shall I do with it on the other side?’’ he 
asked. 

Staring into the distance she dismissed the question 
with a swift motion of her hand. 

“It can stay there.” 

A German reconnaissance plane was humming 
overhead in the lofty blue heavens. Maria pressed to 
Ogarkov’s shoulder and whispered, “When you come 
back, look us up if you haven’t forgotten me.”’ 

“I won't forget you,” he said with a quiver in 
his voice. 

“Can you manage alone ?” she asked a minute later. 

“IT grew up on the Volga,’ Ogarkov replied, and 
stepped into the boat. 

Maria, barely able to restrain her tears, pushed 
it out quickly from the bank and said, “Now we'll 
be left to the mercy of the Germans. Come back soon.” 

He replied mechanically, ““We’ll be back.”’ 

The boat plunged forward and Ogarkov was soon 
in midstream. The solitary figure of the woman on 
the bank disappeared from view. 

As he looked around him Ogarkov became aware 


? 
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of a great sense of freedom and even happiness. He 
sat in the stern, driving the boat along with powerful 
strokes of the paddle, now right, now left. The bows 
were out of the water and above them he could see 
the steep slope of the east bank, the sails of a windmill 
and the chimneys of a sugar refinery, and above all 
this, the sky and white clouds. 

He had seen it all time and time again ever since 
he was a child but there had never been such a 
boundless feeling of freedom as he experienced now. 

He would have liked his mother and Jurabayev 
to see him for just one moment. And if the little 
chemical instructor Valya was still alive, he would 
have liked her to see him too. And also the commander 
of the engineers’ battalion, and the snub-nosed 
lieutenant and the lieutenant in the German army 
cape and the battalion commissar with the square face 
and the old man who was like Leo Tolstoy, and Si- 
nayev, and the Army Commander’s wife. He wanted 
them all to see that he was no miserable runaway, 
fleeing from death, but a man who had realised his 
guilt and was ready to answer for it. 

The best thing of all would have been if one of 
those bullets from the air—an enemy bullet! — had 
hit him instead of Jurabayev. He would now have 
been lying under that mound in Maria’s yard, listening 
to the rustle of the leaves and grass and himself 
turning into grass and leaves and the red fruit of 
the raspberries. And it would not have been long 
before he heard the familiar tramp of soldiers’ boots 
and heard the voices of his comrades singing and 
fighting their way westward. And in this boat now 
there would have been a man more worthy than he— 
Jurabayev. 

But if that was not to be and he, Ogarkov, had 
been granted his freedom and the right of choice, 
he would act as a true son of his country, ready to 
die by her hand because he could not live guilty 
and rejected by the Motherland. 

The boat ran into the bank. Ogarkov Jumped ashore, 
pulled it up after him and set out. 
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He passed engineers digging trenches and infantry- 
men sleeping in the heat of the sun, he passed field 
kitchens and artillery batteries. He walked through 
one stanitsa and then another, greeting soldiers and 
officers. He drank water from the wells and ate to- 
matoes from the vegetable patches. His face was 
welcoming and sad. People felt something significant 
in him and greeted him cordially. 

On the high road with its incessant stream of troops 
and carts he caught sight of two horsemen and re- 
cognised the one in front as Sinyaev. For the last time 
he experienced a moment of weakness, an almost 
panic fear. He shuddered and drew back, as if to 
dart into the roadside bushes. Then he recovered 
himself, went up to Sinyaev who was walking his 
horse and touched his saddle. 

“Hullo, Comrade Lieutenant.”’ 

Sinyaev did not recognise Ogarkov. 

“What is it?’ 

“Don't you recognise me?’’ Ogarkov asked. 

Sinyaev looked at him. 

“You must have made a mistake.”’ 

Ogarkov let go of the saddle and walked on for 
a time in silence beside the horse, then he named 
himself. 

“T’m Ogarkov.” 

Sinyaev’s face changed. 

“What?” he exclaimed in astonishment: 

Ogarkov related briefly how he came to be here. 

“Are you going to Army HQ?” he asked in a thick 
voice. 

“Yes, I am,’’ Sinyaev replied. 

He jumped off his horse and walked beside Ogarkov. 
And they walked together all the way to the stanitsa 
ringed with poplars where Army HQ was situated. 


It would be no exaggeration to say that in the days 
that followed the whole field command of the Army, 
from messengers to generals, was occupied with 
Ogarkov’s fate. His return and placing himself, 
quite voluntarily, in the hands of the Court-Martial 
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that had sentenced him to death astonished and moved 
everyone, embittered though they were by the retreat, 
the hardships they were enduring and the death of 
their friends. 

Everyone awaited the results of the further inves- 
tigation and the final decision with impatience and 
not without misgivings because they were well aware 
that the Court-Martial, as an institution, might not 
take into consideration Ogarkov’s return. In formal 
terms this action might be regarded as quite natural 
and only to be expected. And some of the younger 
officers (Sinyaev, above all, of course) were already 
accusing the court of being hard and formalistic. 

At last it became known that in view of the fact 
that the sentence had never been confirmed the case 
had been submitted to the Military Council. Any 
recommendations the court gave at this stage were 
wrapped in secrecy. 

Lieutenant Sinyaev did not sleep at all the night 
before the final decision. He walked up and down 
near the meadow where the Army HQ shelters were 
located. A constant hum of voices came from the 
shelters. The Baudot and Morse machines could be 
heard tapping out messages and orders. Sinyaev went 
on pacing up and down. His friend, the adjutant 
of the Military Council Member, had promised that 
as soon as he heard anything he would pop out and 
tell him. But the adjutant did not appear. 

Meanwhile the dawn came, the birds began to 
sing and messengers went out on their errands. 

In the east, where the Volga was, the sky was 
patterned with huge vertical red stripes like gigantic 
scarlet soldiers marching slowly along the horizon. 

The day began. Sinyaev was summoned and sent to 
his division with a message. There he was wounded in 
the hip and it was not until the next day, in hospital, 
that he learned with relief that Oragkov had been 
pardoned and sent to command a front-line platoon. 

The members of the Court-Martial and the Military 
Council had, of course, been impressed like everyone 
else by Ogarkov’s return. And yet another important 
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fact had come to light. The division in which Ogarkov 
had been serving had not been wiped out, as had 
previously been supposed. Having lost contact with 
the Army and discovering that his flanks were exposed, 
Division Commander had naturally been compelled 
to take an independent decision. His division had 
succeeded in breaking out of the German semi-encircle- 
ment, had retreated and made its presence known 
to Headquarters, and had later been withdrawn across 
the Volga. One dramatic detail that became known 
was that during the retreat units of the division had 
passed through the stanitsa where Ogarkov had been 
tried the day before. Even more dramatically, they 
had marched right by the dugout where Ogarkov 
was being held under sentence of death. However, 
be that as it may, during the reconsideration of the 
case that third and most formidable witness — the 
division — had not been present in court. 

Three years later, in Germany, Sinyaev picked up 
Ogarkov’s trail. 

Sinyaev, a major by then, had arrived in the course 
of his duties in the city of Brandenburg and had there 
met a certain Major Kuzin, a divisional reconnaissance 
chief. It turned out that Kuzin had also known Ogar- 
kov. They had served together in the same regiment 
during that ill-fated summer. 

And this Kuzin had a few days ago met Ogarkov 
in a small German town not far away. Ogarkov was 
by this time a captain and commanding a company 
of engineers. The people fighting with him spoke 
of him as a brave man and a splendid comrade. True, 
they had noticed one peculiar thing about him. He 
sometimes became lost in meditation and strangely 
absent-minded. But people who knew his story were 
not surprised. 

Perhaps at such moments he was remembering the 
places near the Don and a hazy vision arose before. 
his eyes of two men tramping across the boundless 
steppe, casting upon the tall wheat their undulating 
shadows — one long, the other short. 


1948 


BY THE LIGHT OF DAY 


I 


It was the first hour of dawn. The grey twilight of 
early morning gradually, but with an insistence that 
increased with every minute, crept into cracks and 
fissures, penetrated dark gateways, licked the congealed 
shadows off walls and doorsteps. Quadrangular spaces 
filled with formless mist that, while offering no remind- 
er of sun, slowly brightened, whitened, took on a rosy 
hue, and suddenly, with a faint shudder, was pierced 
by golden sunrays shot from upper-storey windows. 

This moment trailed a whole series of new sounds 
and scenes in its wake. From a nearby yard came the 
sputtering of an early motor-car. A factory whistle 
sounded from afar. Windows banged open. Feet shuf- 
fled in passages. A janitor in a white apron stood at 
a yard gate and greeted the rising sun with a loud 
and zestful yawn. A militiaman, chilled by the night’s 
watch, glanced into a little looking-glass and smoothed 
down the tuft of fair hair sticking from under the 
regulation cap; the morning light revealed the mili- 
tiaman to be a girl. The first tram blew yellow leaves 
off the rails with a soft swish. 

Down the middle of the street came a man, glancing 
from side to side with the curiosity that marked him 
as a stranger in town. He was wearing a soldier’s 
greatcoat and had an old knapsack, stained by sweat 
and rain, on his back. Everything about him spoke 
of the recent war, the one exception being his cap, 
an ordinary workman’s cap, new and cheap, his sole 
concession to the era of peace. The cap spoiled the 
picture, robbing his features (prominent cheekbones, 
blue eyes, an amiable mouth framed by full lps) of 
some of their soldier expressiveness. 
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In mild surprise he looked about him at Moscow 
awakening. A street-watering truck passed him by, 
drenching him with fine spray. He smiled and waved 
good-naturedly to the driver. The gesture indicated 
a geniality that had nothing to do with the cheap 
familiarity of city-dwellers, but rather bespoke an 
independent spirit of a soldier who had tramped 
hundreds of kilometres of open road. 

Even his choice of the street rather than the 
pavement to walk on was an expression of his sol- 
dierhood, his habit of marching in the ranks, of 
feeling himself part of a column, for which the pave- 
ments are too narrow to march on. 

The man had certainly come from distant parts 
(the crumpled state of his greatcoat suggested he had 
been sleeping fully clothed on the wooden berth of 
a third-class railway carriage). Perhaps he had never 
been to Moscow before, yet he showed no sign of 
puzzlement. His years in the army, being constantly 
on the move had stripped him, as it had most ex- 
soldiers, of all traces of provincialism, rusticity, 
awkwardness. Whenever he came to an intersection 
he stopped, read the names of the streets and walked 
on with a sure and even tread. Evidently he had been 
provided with detailed instructions and it was, 
perhaps, a sporting interest that kept him from making 
enquiries of militiamen or early passers-by. 

The only thing that revealed his country origin 
was his tendency to greet everyone he met — some 
house painters, for instance, who were on their way 
to their day’s assignment and whom he wished a 
polite and cheerful “good morning’”’. 

In this greeting, and specially in the way it was 
spoken, could be detected not only the natural open- 
heartedness of the Russian peasant, but also a peasant’s 
esteem for the labour of men about to redecorate no 
urdinary houses, but the houses of Moscow, the capi- 
tal, the pride and dream of millions of hearts in the 
most distant corners of this far-flung country. 

In this manner the man walked the length of Kirov 
Street which brought him out on Dzerzhinsky Square. 
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So numerous are the big and small streets converging 
on this square that he would have been fully justi- 
fied in asking his way, but, after standing and deli- 
berating a moment, he made for the opposite pave- 
ment, crossed another street and traversed one by- 
street after another until he again found himself 
on a square. As he stood considering how to proceed, 
he was suddenly struck by the grandeur of this square 
and by something extraordinarily familiar in its 
outlines and in the high red wall running along 
one side of it. When his eye fell on the Lenin 
Mausoleum he realised where he was. He stood trans- 
fixed, for, while knowing of the existence of Red 
Square and even knowing in detail all the 
buildings and monuments on it, he was stunned to 
discover that everything was exactly as he had seen 
it in films, in thousands of drawings, photographs, 
and paintings. Perhaps the things that astonished 
him most was that he had emerged upon this square 
as simply and easily as upon any other. His pride in 
Moscow, and especially in this square, its Holy of 
Holies, made him wish it might have been otherwise. 
Would not it be more fitting if tickets of admission 
were sold? 

“Just look where you’ve landed, Andrei Sleptsov,”’ 
he said under his breath, taking his right hand out 
of his pocket as if to salute. His left hand remained 
in his pocket, and this would have been odd for a 
soldier if he had had a left hand and arm. But he 
had none, only an empty sleeve. 

Andrei Sleptsov stood in Red Square a good twenty 
minutes before he set out again, turning right off 
the square. On reaching Okhotny Ryad he addressed 
a militiaman for the first time and was told to go 
up to Pushkin Square and there follow the boulevard 
until he came to the by-street he was looking for. 

It was, however, too early to knock at doors, and 
so, without turning into the street, he sat down on 
a bench along the boulevard. Here he soon drowsed 
off. 

When he awoke it was already nine o’clock. The 
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scene had undergone such change that he scarcely 
recognised it. Deserted streets that had spread freely 
in the coolness of early morning sun were now 
seething thoroughfares. A buzz and clatter, a hum 
and chatter, a blur of voices and a blare of car horns, 
revelled in its own magnitude, its own multiplicity 
of sound and colour. So unexpected was the change 
that Sleptsov was dazzled by it. In a state of joyful 
bewilderment he made his way through the babies 
and nurses on the boulevard, found his by-street and 
entered the yard he was looking for. 

It was an ordinary Moscow yard enclosed by 
the many-storeyed walls of a block of flats. Here, 
too, were evidences of a love of nature. In the 
middle of the yard was a small garden whose 
frowers had faded but whose grass was still fresh. 
Sleptsov winked at the green blades as at a friend 
and ally among this mighty array of bricks, glass 
and asphalt. 

His heart beat faster as he cast his eye over the 
countless windows and balconies. He fastened all 
the hooks on his greatcoat before he turned his steps 
towards one of the entrances of the house, near which 
an old woman in spectacles and with a white kerchief 
on her head was sitting on a low bench knitting a 
sock. So simple and ancient an occupation reminded 
Sleptsov of his native village and made it easy for 
him to approach her. 

“Do you happen to know in what flat the Nechayevs 
live, Granny ?” he said. 

The old woman raised stern eyes to his face and 
delayed her reply until she had scanned him uncere- 
moniously. Sleptsov gave a little smile. 

“Hard of hearing, Granny ?” he asked. 

Granny was about to make a sharp reply to what 
she considered impudence, but the sight of his empty 
sleeve touched her heart, and she said kindly: 

“It’s entrance six you want, my boy, over there on 
the other side. Third floor.” 

Slowly Sleptsov made his way to the entrance 
indicated and climbed the stairs. On reaching the 
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third floor he took a deep breath, once again tested 
the hooks on his greatcoat and rang the bell. 


2 


A pale-faced boy of about twelve opened the door. 
He waited for the stranger to speak first, but the 
stranger only stood and looked at him, a shy and 
tender smile creeping across his face. 

“T’m Andrei Sleptsov,’’ he said at last. “Andrei 
Sleptsov. That’s who I am.” There was a slight tremor 
in his voice. and when he finished he stood waiting, 
looking intently at the boy, as if expecting the name 
to mean something to him. But the boy was as silent 
and unresponsive as ever. This piqued Sleptsov, who 
broke out with: 

“Isn't your name Yura?” 

“Yes,’’ said the boy in surprise. 

“I know,” said Sleptsov more amiably. “I recognised 
you at once. I should think so! But you didn’t know 
me. That’s because you’ve never seen me in your 
life.’’ He gave a nervous little chuckle. “Is that the 
way to greet a man, not even asking him in’? And 
me having travelled almost a week to get here! 
I’ve come a long distance. All the way from Siberia. 
Ever heard of the town of Krasnoyarsk? Well, that’s 
where I’ve come from—all the way from a place 
near Krasnoyarsk to pay you a visit, Yura.” 

“Come in,” said the boy doubtfully. 

He backed into the hall and opened another door. 
Sleptsov followed him and found himself in a square 
room, not very large, which seemed to serve as 
dining-room and the boy’s room combined. There was 
a dining-table in it and a sideboard filled with dishes 
and also a smallish bed and bookshelves with school- 
books on them and a globe on top. A glass of tea 
was growing cold on the table, a slice of bread lay 
beside the tea and some butter gleamed yellow in a 
saucer. Sleptsov’s ring had apparently interrupted 
the boy's breakfast. With a glance at the table, 
the soldier said: 
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“Having your breakfast? Go right on with it, 
don’t mind me. Where’s your mother?” 

‘“She’s gone to work.” 

“So Olga Petrovna’s gone to work, has she?” re- 
peated Sleptsov, taking pleasure in calling the boy’s 
mother by her proper name, thereby offering further 
proof of his acquaintanceship with the family. 
“Well, well, so we'll have to wait.’’ He pronounced 
this meaningly with an air of secrecy that .was- out 
of keeping with the frank expression of his face. 
Dropping his knapsack beside the door and tossing 
his cap and coat on top, he took a chair. His eyes 
ran over the books and globe on the shelves. 

“How are you getting on in school?” he asked, his 
eyes narrowing. 

“All right,” said the boy evasively. A shadow flitted 
across his sensitive face and it was with an effort he 
added, “Two C’s. All the rest are A’s.”’ 

“IT see,’ said Sleptsov. A brief study of the boy 
told him not to rebuke him for the C’s; he only 
repeated “I see’, and added: “Your father was an 
educated man and you ought to be one too: educated, 
cultured, in a word—a Soviet man.”’ 

The boy smiled wanly at the soldier's exhortation, 
and the smile was tinged with the townsman’s con- 
tempt for the peasant’s unsophisticated way of think- 
ing. At least so it seemed to Sleptsov, who did not 
like the smile. He looked the boy straight in the 
eye with a stern disapproval that bespoke fine powers 
of reading unspoken thoughts. Yura winced and turned 
to his breakfast. 

As he slowly drew his bread and tea towards him. 
sleptsov exchanged his seat for an armchair in the 
corner, from which shadowed and cozy nook he re- 
garded the boy intently, as if seeking something 
familiar in his movements, the turn of his head, the 
line of his lips and chin, his every aspect. Having 
found what he was looking for, especially in the 
expression of the boy's eyes (which were sad and 
absent-minded), he nodded to himself. But he was 
surprised by a certain tenseness in the bovy’s attitude 
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and behaviour. He did not know what thoughts were 
passing through Yura’s mind at that moment. 

Yura was thinking that he ought to invite this man 
who had come from so far away to share his break- 
fast with him, but there was so little on the table, 
and no sugar at all, only one little piece of candy that 
would not last through a single glass of tea — the 
meagre portions of rationing. And as he sat there in 
his awkward pose he wondered what to do; he was 
ashamed not to invite the visitor to the table, but 
at the same time he was too hungry to willingly share 
such a scanty meal. At last, with a small sigh and a 
farewell glance at the bread and butter, he raised 
his grave eyes and said: 

“Won’t you have breakfast with me?’ 

His inner battle over, Yura brightened noticeably ; 
a load was lifted from his heart. Sleptsov, too, grew 
more cheerful on perceiving the change in him. He 
got up and exclaimed: 

“I’m not very hungry, but I will sit down with 
you. I hope you don’t mind if I make a little contri- 
bution?”’ 

He went to his knapsack, deftly untied it with his 
one hand and, without further comment, took one 
package after another out of it, each one more enticing 
than the last. Soon there was a whole pile of tempting 
food on the table, including strings of smoked and 
dried fish and chunks of cold roasted meat. 

The boy could not believe his eyes. Sleptsov had 
to urge him to partake of this abundant, unrationed, 
savoury, filling food which, in addition to everything 
else, bore the aroma of great wild spaces, where fish 
was not bought in shops but caught in big rivers, and 
meat was procured by stalking and stabbing or shoot- 
ing. Yura became drunk with food, and, like most 
drunkards, grew voluble. During breakfast he confided 
to Sleptsov many of his joys and griefs, including the 
grudge he bore his geography teacher for passing out 
unfair marks, the quarrel he had had with a chap 
named Fedya, the story of many of his finds as well 
as of his losses, of lengthy walks alone and with mates. 
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when they indolently gaped at the street life of the 
big city, getting involved in street brawls, and peering 
into groundfloor windows. 

Sleptsov listened carefully, occasionally nodding 
his head as an assurance of his attention or approval. 
At last he asked: 

“What do you want to be when you grow up?” 
In the tone of one who was all-powerful, one on 
whom all things depended, he added: “Come right 
out with it now, don’t be afraid.” 

Perhaps Yura really did think a man who could 
produce such an abundance of delicious food was 
all-powerful; anyway he confessed to him his desire 
to become a pilot of a fighter-plane. 

Indeed, he almost confided to him his most secret 
and constant dream (the usual, if most painstakingly 
concealed dream of most sickly, weak and sensitive 
boys) of distinguishing himself as an athlete, of 
becoming the strongest of the strong. Not that he 
wished to win honour and glory. He was perfectly 
willing that no one should know of his great strength — 
not, at least, until that moment when he should be 
confronted by some overt act of injustice; big boys 
teasing little ones, the strong injuring the weak, the 
many the few, the bad the good. 

He glanced up and made mental note of the affec- 
tion in the Siberian’s eyes, and yet he withheld this 
second confidence, knowing in his heart that it was, 
after all, but a childish dream and much too fantastic 
ever to be realised. Yet, with the practicality and sad 
wisdom of a child who has rarely eaten his fill, he 
said to himself that if he could breakfast every day 
as he had this morning, perhaps he might really become 
the strongest man in the world. This thought gave 
rise to another: that he was partaking too liberally 
of the stranger's food, and so, instead of reaching 
for another piece of fish, he withdrew his hand and 
leaned back in his chair. 

“Time to go to school?” asked Sleptsov. 

“Not yet. I’m in the second shift,’’ replied the boy. 

“But I’ve got to do my homework.” 
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“IT see,’ said Sleptsov. “I won't disturb you. You 
get to work and I'll just sit here in the corner.” 

But he did not sit down at once. He walked slowly 
about the room, studying everything in it carefully. 
There were two pictures of women on the wall and 
he asked who they were. On being told that one was 
the eminent scientist, Marie Curie, and the other the 
famous actress Komissarzhevskaya, he gazed at them 
respectfully. He turned the leaves of a calendar, gave 
the globe a whirl, and at last settled himself again 
in the cozy armchair in the corner. When he had rolled 
himself a cigarette of crude tobacco with one hand 
and one knee, the thought struck him that he probably 
ought not to smoke in the room, he ought to go out- 
side, or at least into the hall, but he was too lazy 
to get up. Yura was writing slowly and industriously. 
A carved clock on the wall chimed pleasingly. Sleptsov 
felt himself dozing off again. He fought his drowsi- 
ness, for he wanted to see Yura off to school, but 
with every minute the weariness of five days spent 
in a crowded third-class railway carriage grew on him, 
and at last he was asleep —for the second time that 
morning. 


3 


Sleptsov dreamed he was in a dugout floored with 
straw, smoking as he sat beside the sleeping Captain 
Nechayev, commander of their battalion. Sleptsov 
gazed intently at Nechayev's pale, wan face and at 
his soggy greatcoat. The commander’s long, tangled 
eyelashes, wet with rain, were plastered to his skin. 
Sleptsov had to wake him and give him an important 
message. In his sleep he racked his brains to remember 
what the message was and could not. Suddenly he 
heard a child crying nearby, and this reminded him 
of what he must say. He must tell the captain he had 
fulfilled his dying request, that he had come to Moscow 
to see his family and pass on to them everything he has 
promised. And suddenly Sleptsov, in his sleep, realised 
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the live Nechayev was lying next to him and therefore 
could not have communicated a dying request. Slep- 
tsov was horrified; he wanted to wake Nechayev, 
but feared the captain would die if he did, since he 
was already dead anyway. Even in his sleep Sleptsov 
realised this was absurd, and it occurred to him that 
perhaps Nechayev was not dead at all and had not 
made a dying request, and that perhaps the war was 
not over and he had just dreamed it. He felt every- 
thing was mixed up in his mind, but he was powerless 
to bring order to the chaos. 

The only thing that was undeniably real was the 
crying of the baby. The soldier could not imagine 
how an infant could have got there. Could there be 
refugees nearby? Or was it a homeless waif? He looked 
out over the parapet and saw a gay little village, 
clearly not Russian, with pink and yellow houses, 
probably one of those Hungarian villages with an 
unpronounceable name of which he had seen so 
many before the shrapnel shattered his arm. 

Just then Nechayev’s eyelashes twitched and pulled 
away from the skin as the captain opened his large 
eyes with difficulty and slowly turned an all-seeing 
gaze, tranquil and contented, upon Sleptsov. 

Sleptsov woke up in a cold sweat. The baby’s 
crying was more distinct now than it had been in 
his dream. But he was still under the spell of the 
dream, and when at last he came to and realised where 
he was, his heart contracted with a happiness greater 
than any hitherto experienced. 

Yura had left. His books were no longer on the 
table. The food brought from Siberia had been placed 
in a neat pile, covered with a newspaper and pushed 
to the corner of the table nearest to Sleptsov. The 
babv’s cries were coming from the next room. Soon 
the baby itself put in an appearance. It was a little 
girl carried in the plump arms of a big-bosomed 
young woman with dishevelled straw-coloured hair. 
The woman was jouncing the child up and down, 
one hand under its head, the other under its buttocks. 
and in this grip the child lay plump and naked and 
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screaming, frantically pushing her little fists with 
their petal-like fingers into her mouth. 

Still working her half-extended arms up and down, 
the woman asked in a sing-song voice: 

“Have you come from far?” 

‘From very far,’ replied Sleptsov, asking in turn: 
“Why is she screaming like that?”’ 

“Don’t know. I’ve tried everything....” 

“Maybe she’s hungry?” 

“No. She just ate. Even spit up. Maybe it’s colic. 
Who knows? She can’t tell.”’ 

Sleptsov went over to the baby. When her wandering 
gaze fell on the stranger’s face she gave a broad, 
toothless smile revealing pink gums. It was hard to 
believe that only a moment before she had been 
shrieking as if her little heart were burdened with 
all the grief and injustices of our wretched planet. 
Proud of his magic touch, and filled with tenderness 
for the child, he pursed his lips, clucked his tongue, 
rolled his eyes—in a word, made energetic use of 
all the meagre possibilities of the human physiognomy. 
His only regret was that he did not have long ears 
to twitch. The infant went on smiling with an un- 
consciously patronising air as if she knew that all 
these tricks were being performed for her sole benefit. 
She seemed even to be forcing herself to smile as a 
reward for the expenditure of such great effort. 

“Come to me?’ asked Sleptsov, holding out his 
arm. “Will you? Come along. Don’t cry.” 

He carefully slipped his arm under the little body, 
pressing the child’s head to his shoulder. The infant 
lay there as in a cradle, looking up into his face, 
which, observed from this new angle, seemed to hold 
added interest. Delighted by the stranger’s unexpected 
success in soothing the child, the nurse hurried out 
of the room, brought some nappies, a shirt, and a 
blanket, wrapped up her charge and again put the 
baby on Sleptsov’s arm, saying with surprised famil- 
larity: 

“You should have been a nanny, that’s what. Look 
at her laughing!” 
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“I know a word that acts like a charm on kids,” 
said Sleptsov in a matter-of-fact tone. 

The nurse opened her eyes wide and sat down on 
a chair. 

“Come now, you’re joking.” 

“No, Pm not. Look into my eyes. See the little 
flames there?”’ 

The nurse glanced with some awe into his eyes, 
saw the reflection of the windows and murmured 
hesitantly : 

“It does seem like....”’ 

“That’s it. And now I’ll tell you the word and you 
repeat it, and if you remember it you'll always be 
able to stop a baby’s crying. Listen: Szekesfehervar.”’ 
He repeated it twice with a mysterious air: ‘“Szekes- 
fehervar. Szekesfehervar.”’ 

He could not restrain a smile: the name of this 
Hungarian town had been a tongue-twister for all 
the men of the Third Ukrainian Front. 

She knew he was joking, but she enjoyed the joke, 
and she liked his mysterious air, and the gay little 
lines at the corners of his eyes. She no longer looked 
upon him as a strange visitor come for some inconceiv- 
able reason, but as a respectable and attractive young 
man. She grew more formal, began to pronounce 
her words affectedly, giggle unnaturally, and throw 
him sidelong glances with that primitive but charming 
coquetry practised in the village she came from. She 
longed to ask him if he was married but lacked the 
courage. Suddenly she jumped up: 

“Goodness gracious! I’ve probably missed my turn 
in the bread queue! What with your szekeshes and 
fekeshes we'll be left without our day’s rations! I'll 
be right back.”’ 

she shot him a final winsome glance and ran out. 
One door banged, then another, and all was quiet— 
more quiet than in the village. In the village dogs 
bark, hens cackle, cows moo, but here it was absolutely 
still, as quiet as only a city flat on a quiet by-street 
can be in the daytime when children are in school 
and grown-ups are at work. 
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Sleptsov, left alone with the infant in his arms 
(or rather, his arm), settled back more comfortably. 
He longed to smoke, but, fearing to rouse the drowsing 
child, merely said: 

“Soon your mama’ll come back with some nice fresh 
bread and she'll give you some milk and then [ll 
have my smoke. That is, I'l] go out into the hall 
like any well-bred young man so as not to puff smoke 
in your face.”’ 

Then he sang under his breath an outlandish lullaby 
composed by some misanthrope to frighten little 
babies: 


Out in the yard one day, 
There was an awful riot; 

I went into the yard, 

And everything was quiet — 
Bye-o-bye, bye-o-bye. 


After dozing awhile, the infant woke up and was 
about to cry when the familiar face swam into her 
field of vision. She looked at it long and intently, 
and her gaze seemed to reflect such a lucid and pro- 
found mind, such concentrated thought, that Sleptsov 
was moved and astounded, and for a moment he 
fancied she knew all there was to know about him. 
It was only when she gave him another toothless 
pink smile that he shook off his momentary illusion 
and murmured tenderly: 

“Little girl. Little girl. Sweet little girl.” ° 

He reflected that little girls were nicer and more 
affectionate than little boys. He himself had two little 
boys whom he treated with a gruffness designed to 
“keep them from getting soft’. He would be gentle 
with a little girl. He couldn’t be rough with a little 
girl, he told himself. 

The child’s “mama” was a long time in coming back. 
The infant lay waiting quietly, with wide-open eyes. 

“What will you be like when you grow up, tell me,”’ 
he said. He looked up at the pictures of the two fa- 
mous women, and, pointing with his chin at the solemn 
face of Marie Curie, asked: “Like her?’’ Then, moving 
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his chin round to the second picture: “Or like her? 
Come on, tell me. Why don’t you answer? Don't 
sulk, baby. Little, little baby.” 

Presently he heard a lock click, a chain rattle, a 
door bang, and high heels on the floor. 

“Here comes your mama,’ said Sleptsov, turning 
his face to the door in happy expectation. 

But it was not “mama” who entered when the door 
opened; it was “her”, Olga Petrovna Nechayeva— 
tall, fair-haired, a little plump. She entered as swiftly 
as a bird in flight. Sleptsov instantly recognised her 
from the dozen photographs his commander had always 
carried with him and which were now in Sleptsov’s 
breast pocket. Unable to get up because the chair 
was deep and the child encumbered him, Sleptsov 
sat staring up at her. He could not speak for the 
trembling of his lips. 
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Olga Petrovna stopped dead in her tracks on seeing 
the baby in a strange man’s arms, but the very fact 
that it was in his arms (and blowing bubbles as it 
reached for his chin) somewhat reassured her. A thief 
would hardly stop to nurse a baby in the flat he was 
plundering. Olga Petrovna decided the _ stranger 
must be a friend of the nurse’s, and that he had 
perhaps come from her village. But he seemed to 
have just entered from the street and was therefore 
disqualified by all laws of hygiene and sanitation as 
a nurse-maid. And so Olga Petrovna rushed over and 
snatched the child from him, asking sharply: 

‘“Where’s Pasha?”’ 

Sleptsov got up and stood in embarrassment, as if 
guilty of some crime. 

“The baby’s mother? She’s gone out to stand in 
the bread queue. How do you do, Olga Petrovna. I’m 
Andrei Sleptsov. That mean anything to you? Maybe 
you've heard ... or read ... the name?” 

“Read it? Where would [I have read it?’’ asked 
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Olga Petrovna in surprise as she quickly tightened 
the baby’s wrappings and laid her on a pillow which 
she removed from the head of Yura’s bed and placed 
in the middle. 

“T’ve come here by request of my commander, 
Captain Nechayev. Come all the way from Siberia ... 
like I promised him. A little late, but here I am. I 
couldn’t make it sooner, I was held up in hospitals 
and things.”’ 

Olga Petrovna froze where she stood bent over the 
infant. Presently she straightened up and came slowly 
over to Sleptsov. He, too, took a step to meet her. 
There was a frightened look in her eyes, due, no 
doubt, to the way in which the soldier had spoken 
of her husband as of someone alive, someone still 
existing somewhere. Then she began to fuss in an 
excited manner unusual for her. 

“Sit down, sit down,” she said. “Ah, yes. Good. 
Just a minute, I’ll be right back.” 

She went out as if to attend to some household task, 
but really to be alone a moment, to catch her breath, 
to take herself in hand. Despite her agitation she 
mechanically attended to ordinary little matters, and 
this helped her to gain control over herself. She 
pulled her dress off over her head and hung it on a 
hanger, took a short-sleeved housecoat off another 
hanger and slipped it on. Then she went into the 
kitchen, lighted the kerosene stove and put an enam- 
elled tea-kettle on it. She emptied the stale tea out 
of the little china teapot. She put some unwashed 
tea glasses into a basin to wash them. 

Little by little she regained her composure. When 
the telephone rang out in the hall she went to it 
with her usual walk, swift as flight, and with heigh- 
tened self-assurance; and she spoke with complete 
self-control and with the mocking lft at the end of 
her phrases which lent’ her speech a peculiar charm. 

“Yes, yes. I’m feeding the baby,” she said. “Couldn't 
we postpone this talk till tomorrow? I’ve got some 
friends here. Then you won’t expect me at the insti- 
tute today? Good. Good-bye.” 
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Putting down the receiver, she stood a moment, 
realising with distress that it would not be easy to 
make herself re-enter the room where the one-armed 
soldier was waiting for her. Resolutely she lifted 
her chin and went in. 

“Sit down,” she said in a tone verging on command 
when she found Sleptsov standing, as before, in the 
middle of the room. Her eye fell on the fish and meat 
still lying on the edge of the table and she smiled, not 
because of an urge to smile, but merely to affect casual 
conversation. “I see you’ve had a bite,” she said. 

“Yes, Yura and me,” murmured Sleptsov uncom- 
fortably, and the look of compassion that she caught 
in his eyes was as a rebuke to her. 

Assuming a matter-of-fact tone, she said: 

“You say that Vitali....” 

Instantly Sleptsov’s face cleared and grew solemn. 

“Yes,” he said. “He died in my arms and asked ... 
entrusted me with.... I gave him my word. So here 
I am.” 

Olga Petrovna nodded. She was horrified to discover 
in herself a bewilderment and inability to collect 
her thoughts that was new to her. She glanced at the 
baby uneasily. The child was lying quietly, gazing at 
the ceiling with thoughtful concentration. Olga Pet- 
rovna quickly transferred her glance from the baby 
to the soldier. He, too, wore a look of thoughtful 
concentration. Olga Petrovna took the chair Yura 
had occupied (it stood between the baby and the 
soldier), rested her round white arms touched with 
golden down on the table and said: 

“Tell me everything.” 

“Comrade Nechayev died in my arms, conscious 
to the last,” he began slowly. “We hadn't managed 
to get him to the field hospital. We tried to, but the 
road was bad, full of ruts, he suffered terribly in the 
cart so we carried him on a stretcher. He was badly 
wounded. It was a terrible loss for our battalion, 
we all loved him, men and officers alike. Division 
Commander too—whenever there was a hard job 
to be done it was Captain Nechayev he turned to. 
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By the way, soon after he died — 1 suppose you know 
he died on the second of May, during the holidays, 
in 1944 — a couple of days later an order came through 
promoting him to major. If there’s no mention of 
that in your papers you’d better tell them. It may 
make a difference in the pension you get. We all 
loved him for his honesty and his kindness. But there’s 
no need to tell you that— you knew him best. He 
was always level-headed in battle. He’d probably be 
alive today if it wasn’t for his honesty and courage. 
They wanted to take him away from us a couple 
of times — once to have him work at Headquarters, 
in the Personnel Department, another time in the 
Corps Operative Department — because he was an 
educated man and at the same time a commander 
who’d seen action. But he turned down the offers. 
Just a week before his last battle I myself heard 
Division Commander offer him a job on his staff. 
‘You're a typical intellectual,’ he said, ‘with too much 
conscience, you’re always trying to be an example 
to your men, always dashing ahead, you'll get killed 
one of these days. Come work on my staff.’ Comrade 
Nechayev just laughed and said: ‘It’s not often an 
intellectual gets praised. That in itself is enough to 
make me stay where I am.’ Division Commander was 
surprised: ‘Praise you call it? Here I am scolding 
you and call it praise!’ Both of them were 
characters. The things they said when they got 
together!”’ 

At this point Pasha’s round face appeared in the 
doorway. She was disconcerted to find her mistress 
at home; fearing she would be reprimanded for hav- 
ing left the infant with a strange man and stopping to 
gossip with other nurses after getting her bread. But 
her mistress said nothing, did not even turn round. In- 
deed, as if afraid Pasha might speak to her, she drew 
her chair closer to the soldier and said insistently: 

“Go on, go on.” 

Pasha silently slipped past her, lifted the baby off 
the bed and carried her out of the room, breathing 
a sigh of relief as she passed through the door. 
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“Go on,” repeated Olga Petrovna, but as soon as he 
began speaking she got up and said: “Wait. I must 
leave you for a minute, I have some things to attend 
to.”’ 


Fs) 


While Olga Petrovna was gone, pictures of the war 
passed through Sleptsov’s mind with the vividness of 
actuality. He almost forgot where he was. He found 
himself enveloped in the fog of a front-line road. 
An endless procession of lorries was making its way 
along this road, shallow trenches serpented through 
the damp woods on either side, he heard the thud 
of spades striking turf, the patter of rain beating 
upon the hoods of rain capes. Rain and sunshine, heat 
and cold, nights spent in the woods on beds of fir 
branches and nights spent in the gilded halls of 
captured palaces — one after another the pictures came 
and went. When Olga Petrovna returned and sat 
down again, Sleptsov spoke without embarrassment, 
freely and fluently, as if addressing the audience 
he was used to: war cripples like himself, sitting in 
the kolkhoz tea-room. 

Olga Petrovna had changed her housecoat for a 
modest black dress, but if the soldier noticed this at 
all, he certainly did not perceive its significance. 

“I first met Captain Nechayev in the summer of 
1941," he began his tale. “That was when I was 
transferred with reserves from the rear to the army 
in action. Our battalion was to take part in the coun- 
terattack near Moscow, not the big winter counter- 
attack, but an earlier one, when the Germans still 
had things pretty much their own way and all we 
could do was try to bite back by concentrating a lot 
of forces in one spot and throwing them at the Ger- 
mans. Well, one day we set out from Division Head- 
quarters to join our regiment. There’d been a heavy 
rain, we could hardly drag our feet through the mud 
and were scared to death. Most of us were young 
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fellows who hadn’t yet smelled gunpowder, the sky 
was all lighted up in the west and the shooting 
would make your hair stand on end. Dead horses 
lay all along the road — lots of dead horses and bomb 
craters. We trudged ahead, and along with us went 
an officer, a senior lieutenant— he didn't belong to 
our regiment, just joined in with us. He was wearing 
a torn greatcoat and soldier’s boots and he kept 
smoking all the time. 

“T don’t know what those boots are made of, 
nobody seems to know. They’re strong. wear well even 
if they're not very attractive, but once they start 
going to pieces they go fast. Well, that senior lieute- 
nant’s boots were in pretty bad shape. His face was 
thin and grey and he wore glasses. 

‘We noticed he didn’t eat anything and soon stopped 
smoking. When they called a halt he sat down to 
rest. We took out our food and set to, but he just 
sat there. We felt sorry for him, especially when we 
noticed he didn’t even smoke, and he seemed to be 
a great smoker. 

“So Cherepanov, the oldest man among us, a vo- 
lunteer, who was a partisan in the Urals during the 
Civil War, went over to him and asked him politely, 
wouldn't he like to join us. He came and sat with us 
and ate with us and we gave him some tobacco to 
smoke and after that he was like one of us. When 
we got to the regiment he disappeared, but when we 
made up our battalion there he was, and it turned 
out he was to be our Battalion Commander. They’d 
transferred him from another regiment where he 
commanded a company and made such a good showing 
in battle that they promoted him to Battalion 
Commander and on the next day he was awarded 
the Order of the Red Banner. 

“He was as glad to see me and Cherepanov as if 
we were his relatives. ‘Thanks especially for the 
tobacco,’ he said. “That was a signal act!’ 

“Comrade Nechayev made me his telephone man 
and Cherepanov his liaison man. Things began to 
hum after that—not a minute’s rest day or night. 
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We moved up six kilometres and liberated four 
villages. Three days later Regimental Commander 
was killed or wounded and Comrade Nechayev was 
appointed in his place, even though he was only 
a senior lieutenant. I was on duty at the telephone 
when the order came through, and when I! repeated 
it to him he told me to verify it and find out the 
whys and wherefores but just then the line went 
dead. So Comrade Nechayev handed over the battalion 
to a lieutenant and took me and Cherepanov with him 
and went to the regiment. 

“When we got there we went down into a dugout, 
and in the dugout we found a wounded major — he 
was the Regimental Commander and was burning 
with fever and shouting all sorts of things in deliri- 
um —and there wasn’t a doctor or an orderly any- 
where about. I shouted myself hoarse trying to get 
a doctor on the phone. Comrade Nechayev dressed 
the major’s wounds as best he could and sat there 
beside him, putting cold compresses on his forehead 
and trying to find out something about the regiment— 
what forces it commanded and what its orders were— 
but the major didn’t hear or see anything, and the 
staff with all its maps and documents was in a 
village about three kilometres away, where it had been 
cut off by the enemy and was in defence. 

“Well, we managed to make telephone connection 
with two battalions, but the third just didn’t answer, 
and Comrade Nechayev told me to repair that line. 
I went outside and saw everything blasted and torn 
up, even the trees smashed to bits. I took hold of the 
wire and made a dash for the woods, and suddenly 
I saw a car drive up and stop in the woods and 
some generals and officers get out. One of them came 
up to me and asked where to find Regimental Com- 
mander. I saluted and took him to out dugout. At first I 
thought I was escorting a major-general — he had one 
star on his collar — and then I saw the star was too big 
for a major-general and it dawned on me he must be a 
Marshal of the Soviet Union. The first and last time 
I set eyes on a marshal all through the war! 
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“IT ran into the dugout and behind me came the 
marshal and a general and a colonel who was Divi- 
sion Commander. We found Comrade Nechayev shout- 
ing into the telephone and watching what was going 
on outside through the chink in the wall. When he 
turned round and saw the marshal and Division 
Commander he stood up and made his report, but 
not in a loud voice, more like he was reporting 
to a civilian than to a military chief. I even thought 
maybe he didn’t know who he was talking to. And 
] guess the marshal didn’t like it, because he stared 
so hard at Comrade Nechayev that all of us were 
scared. He was very tough, that marshal was, and all 
the commanders were afraid of him. ‘Why haven’t 
you carried out today’s orders?’ he barked. ‘What’s 
the enemy’s strength on your regiment’s sector of 
the front?’ ‘I don't know,’ replied Comrade Nechayev 
and tried to explain, pointing at the wounded Regi- 
mental Commander who was groaning on the straw 
in his corner, but the marshal got red in the face 
and wouldn’t listen and began shouting and threatening 
to have him shot. ‘Why are the Germans still occu- 
pying the height which reports said we’d taken this 
morning?’ he shouted. “Trying to pull the wool over 
our eyes, you son of a bitch?’ 

“At that Senior Lieutenant Nechayev said, ‘Don’t 
shout at me if you please.’ 

“If you’d ever heard how calmly he said it! My 
heart was in my mouth. As for the marshal, he started 
shaking and everybody thought he’d shoot the lieute- 
nant on the spot. But Comrade Nechayev just looked 
him in the eye so calm and collected that I guess 
the marshal, mad as he was, couldn’t help respecting 
him. As for the colonel, Division Commander, a brave 
man in battle but a toady with his superiors, he just 
stood by without saying a word, though it was his 
duty to explain how matters stood. 

“Then our Cherepanov, the old volunteer who had 
been a Urals partisan, says softly: “‘He’s only been 
in command of the regiment for half an hour.’ 

“The marshal turned round and when he saw it 
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was only just a soldier who’d spoken and an old man 
at that, didn’t even answer. He just cocked his head 
and said to Comrade Nechayev: ‘Listen, Regimental 
Commander. See that height— number 61/5? You’re 
taking it tomorrow morning. If you take it, you'll 
be awarded the Gold Star of a Hero of the Soviet 
Union. If you don’t you’ll be shot.’ 

“Very well, was all our commander said. And 
he smiled. Can you beat that? 

“The marshal turned round and went out, followed 
by the general and the Division Commander. 

“And there we stood. I stole a look at Comrade 
Nechayev. He was still smiling. My knees were knock- 
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“Much later that night, when we were making our 
way to the third battalion (we spent the whole night 
going from one battalion to another, one battery to 
another) we crouched down in an open field for a 
smoke and I asked the captain why he’d smiled. He 
didn’t answer at first, then he said: ‘I felt sorry for 
him.’ ‘Who did you feel sorry for?’ I asked. ‘For the 
marshal,’ he said. ‘The marshal?’ ‘Yes,’ he said. ‘He’s 
in a tight spot. It’s worse for him than for us. He’s 
responsible for the entire front. Didn’t you see how 
red his eyes were? And how bitter his mouth was?’ 
That’s what he said: ‘bitter mouth’, I remember that 
right enough. Fact is I remember that whole night 
and the next day like they were yesterday. I never 
heard anyone say that before— ‘bitter mouth’. 
I liked the words, they sounded different. I had to 
confess that I hadn’t noticed the marshal’s eyes and 
mouth, [I hadn’t even realised he had eyes and a 
mouth; all I saw was the star on his collar (they 
didn't wear shoulder-straps those days). But the 
captain, he didn’t look at surface things, he looked 
straight into a man’s heart. But why should I tell 
you this? You knew him better than I did. 
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“Well, so he went away, the marshal did, leaving 
us alone in the dugout — Comrade Nechayev, Chere- 
panov, a lieutenant from the first battalion who had 
come to find out how things were and the regimental 
engineer. The major who had commanded the regiment 
had stopped his ravings by this time. He was dead. 
Comrade Nechayev took off his field bag and began 
studying the map, then off he goes with Cherepanov 
and comes back with a tankman in a black helmet 
(seems a small tank was standing not far away) and 
orders the heutenant to bring him a platoon of men. 
He brought them over and they set out with the tank 
to rescue the staff. He ordered me to see that all 
the telephone lines were working and I went out 
and put them in order, and when I came back he 
was gone, and I could hear shooting and hand grenades 
exploding not far away. Soon he came back, bringing 
the staff with him. The members were more dead 
than alive and they brought all their stuff with them— 
chests and papers, and the regimental banner in a 
cover. Comrade Nechayev didn’t do any shouting but 
everybody obeyed his orders, they all knew that the 
next day this senior lieutenant would either be a 
Hero of the Soviet Union or else he’d be shot. And 
they all accepted him as their chief and treated 
him with special respect. They felt sorry for him 
and behaved as if they were to blame for the spot 
he was in. 

“He told me to bring him some water. I did and 
he washed up a bit. We offered him some food but 
he refused it. Everybody had supper but him. He sent 
the staff officers to the various companies and batta- 
lions and he went out and took me with him. We 
didn’t sleep that night, but went crawling through 
the trenches. He was in a big hurry, transferring 
platoons and guns and mine-throwers from one place 
to another and asking the men about the Germans 
and their gun-emplacements and talking with the 
artillerymen, finding out about their supplies and 
gun ranges. Once I said to him: “You seem to have 
made a big study of tactics.’ He laughed. ‘I haven't,’ 
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he said. ‘I’m an engineer; I got the rank of a senior 
lieutenant in the army. It was just by chance I 
happened to be put in command of a company during 
the battle — there wasn’t anyone else on hand at the 
time. Just see what a dazzling career I’ve made 
for myself — last week I was a lieutenant-technician, 
today I’m Regimental Commander! And tomorrow?’ 
He didn’t say anything else for a while and neither 
did I. 

“We had a hard time reaching the third battalion. 
They were down in a hollow with a river running 
through it and the Germans Kept firing at them from 
machine-guns all night long. We’d wait, have a smoke, 
then crawl on. Time was flying, it was beginning to 
get light already. What should we do? Comrade Ne- 
chayev crawled down to the river and plunged in 
and for a whole hour we waded through the rushes, 
up to our chests in water, moving stealthily so the 
Germans wouldn’t hear us splashing. We came back 
the same way. 

“It was light when we got back. I thought we’d 
be able to grab a couple of hours of sleep before we 
began the attack. I really did manage to get a few 
winks, but not our commander. He spent all his time 
with the chief of staff, giving instructions and writing 
out orders. When I woke up I saw him get up and 
take an extra pair of glasses out of his field bag 
and put them in his pocket, and then he said to the 
chief of staff: “You stay here and give the orders, 
keep in touch with the chief, report how things are 
going, and I'll be off. I want to lead the regiment 
up the height myself.’ 

“He called me and Cherepanov and we set out. We 
came to a little rise and saw a highway in front 
of us and a railway embankment with a blasted railway 
station nearby, and on the other side of the railway 
that very Height 61/5—a hill with a thin covering 
of birch-trees— and we saw our men moving to the 
highway in small groups, and the artillerymen drag- 
ging their guns into position, and the captain stopped 
and turned to us and said: 
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““T hope I get killed. At least my wife and son 
won't be disgraced.’ 

“He feared the regiment wouldn’t be able to take 
that height. 

“It’s true we hadn’t much to count on. The main 
blow was to be dealt by the second battalion. That 
night Comrade Nechayev had reinforced it with men 
from the other two battalions. It was now the assault 
battalion, so to speak, and the other two, with fewer 
men in them, were just to support it with gun-fire. 

“Comrade Nechayev stood there a couple of minutes 
without speaking, then he set out and we followed. 

“The Germans must have guessed something was 
up —all night long things were astir on our side, 
companies being concentrated for attack— and they 
opened up heavy fire. But Comrade Nechayev plunged 
on at full height. I’d never been under fire before 
and whenever a mine exploded near me I'd flop 
down and hug the ground for all I was worth. I was 
still a greenhorn, and besides, I kept thinking about 
my wife and kids, and then the marshal hadn’t threat- 
ened me with being shot. Old man Cherepanov, he 
didn't flop down either, he felt it beneath him to 
bow down to the shells. They’d both stand there and 
wait for me to get up and never a jibe or a 
rebuke from either of them. 

“When we reached the second battalion it was almost 
nine o’clock (time to begin the attack), and Comrade 
Nechayev and Battalion Commander (also a senior 
lieutenant) and Cherepanov and I came out on the 
highway where the men were gathered in the ditches 
on both sides of the road, waiting for the signal to 
attack. Comrade Nechayev suddenly turns round and 
beckons to me and says: ‘Stay here; this is where 
you’re posted. Just keep in touch with Regimental 
Headquarters and with our neighbours to the right.’ 

“And he gave my hand a squeeze that told me he 
felt sorry for me and didn’t want to take me into 
attack, and that was why he was leaving me there, 
although at first he had said 1 was to go all the 
way with them and see to communications. Well, 
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I was too chicken-hearted to refuse and I was even 
glad, because I was afraid of being killed and kept 
thinking about my family. So I just said to myself: 
‘The commander knows best.’ You know, sort of to 
salve my conscience. He told Cherepanov to stay 
behind, too, and when Cherepanov began to argue 
he pretended to be angry and said: ‘Please obey my 
orders.’ But I heard later that Cherepanov went 
with him anyway. 

“Well, we took the height. I never knew when it 
happened, because I was busy stringing my wire, 
just like a mole, my nose in the dirt, while everything 
was being torn up all around and there were lots 
of casualties. It was later, when I got to that very 
hill, that I learned we’d taken it and that Comrade 
Nechayev had been wounded in the arm and shoulder. 
Everybody congratulated him on being made a Hero 
of the Soviet Union, but he just laughed. And true 
enough, they were in too much of a hurry with their 
congratulations. Our advance lasted another three 
days and then petered out—the Germans were at 
the height of their fighting power and we were just 
learning how to handle them. And this height that 
the marshal had thought meant everything was just 
a drop in the bucket, there were so many heights 
ahead of us that if regimental commanders were to be 
shot or made Heroes for every one of them, there’d 
either have been no officers left in the army or no 
gold in the treasury. 

“Cherepanov was wounded at the same time your 
husband was, but I didn’t see them after that, they 
were both sent to hospitals in the rear.”’ 


7 


When the soldier had begun his story, Olga Petrovna 
had listened absent-mindedly, but as he went on her 
attention focussed and she listened eagerly, recalling 
her husband not in the way she had thought of him 
during the two years since his death, but in an en- 
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tirely new way. She saw this soldier as a messenger 
from another world, a world in which Vitali Nechayev 
had lived without her, a world in which he had died, 
yet gone on living in the memory of this soldier. 
So vivid were the soldier’s impressions and _ so 
extraordinary his visit that she could not free herself 
from the illusion that he had come directly from the 
living Nechayev, from the place where Nechayev 
now was. 

Olga Petrovna was far from being a mystic. But 
everything Sleptsov had told her was so overwhelming- 
ly new and unexpected that this, she convinced her- 
self, was why it seemed as if his blue eyes had 
looked upon her husband only yesterday rather than 
two years ago. What he said referred to Vitali, and 
at the same time appeared to have nothing to do with 
him, so like and yet unlike him were the things he 
told her about him. 

On the one hand, the soldier’s words conjured up 
her husband as if he were alive. His smile, so shy 
and kindly; his dedication to any task he undertook, 
however small; his inability to look after himself 
and arrange his life; his unpractical ways which 
had often irritated her so—all of this was very like 
him. When the soldier quoted him as saying “I felt 
sorry for him’, she even gave a little start, so vividly 
did she recall him, every change in the expression 
of his face, his habit (which also irritated her) of 
“complicating simple things’, as she had put it, that 
is, of always trying to find the underlying cause behind 
some action and, having found it, forgiving through 
understanding. 

Yes, she recognised her husband as if the soldier 
had painted an invisible portrait of him with vivid 
brush-strokes, although in point of fact he was 
innocent of any attempt to resort to art of mimicry 
in offering his account. 

But, while recognising her husband in these details, 
she did not recognise him as a whole. Nechayev as 
portrayed by the soldier was not the same man Olga 
Petrovna had thought she knew so well; a shy, absent- 
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minded, rather inert man, absorbed only in his 
blueprints and calculations, only in the mental (and 
to a certain extent mechanical) labours of a “navvy’”’ 
in the field of engineering. Sleptsov’s Nechayev 
walked into a river with his clothes on; her Nechayev 
caught cold in the slightest draught and was a hypo- 
chondriac, always imagining himself the victim of some 
disease. Sleptsov’s Nechayev was beloved of his men, 
her Nechayev was an introvert, he was only respected, 
and that with a touch of irony. Sleptsov’s Nechayev 
was afraid of no one, not even of the marshal who 
could have shot him on the spot; her Nechayev was 
afraid of his chief at the institute — afraid he might 
tighten the screws on him. Her Nechayev had never 
displayed boldness or daring, or even charm, while 
Sleptsov’s Nechayev possessed all of these qualities 
in abundance. 

And on top of everything, Sleptsov’s Nechayev 
had smoked! Vitali had loathed the very smell of 
tobacco! Sleptsov’s Nechayev had been awarded the 
Order of the Red Banner, he had commanded a bat- 
talion, a whole regiment! Several times during the 
soldier’s account Olga Petrovna had honestly thought 
to herself; nonsense. This must be a sad mistake. 
He must be talking about somebody else who happened 
to bear the same name. He’s come to the wrong place, 
he was given the wrong address. 

In his letters to her Vitali had never mentioned 
his wounds, decorations or promotions. Perhaps he 
had thought these things would not interest her. 
Yet, as she recalled his letters, especially some lines 
from them, she had to confess that he had informed 
her of everything that was happening to him, all 
the troubles he found himself in, all the shifts he 
made from front to front. One sentence in particular 
rose in her mind: “I’ve just received my second scratch, 
but I’m getting along fine.’ The jocular tone had no 
doubt been adopted to keep her from worrying about 
him. 

She made a desperate effort to remember (and at 
the same time not to miss a single word Sleptsov 
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was saying) what her reply to Vitali’s mention of his 
“seratches’’ had been. The remembrance made her 
break out in a cold sweat. She had glossed over it, 
had treated them as a trifle, had not even assured him 
she knew what he must be going through. And at 
just that time he was bearing the unbearable, was 
suffering the tortures of the damned. 

When the soldier told her how Vitali Nechayev had 
trudged through the mud in his threadbare greatcoat 
and worn boots, with nothing to eat in his knapsack, 
she experienced the old feeling of patronising pity 
for him and even took a certain satisfaction in knowing 
that he was helpless and incapable of coping with life 
without her, a conception of him she had never wearied 
of reiterating in the old days. But as the soldier 
went on with his story she realised how absurdly 
wrong she had been. No doubt Nechayev had been 
wholly unaware of the sorry appearance he had cut. 
He had always wanted so little, even from her. He 
was proud and humble. But. on second thought, 
was he humble? And was he proud? She could not 
say. She did not really know him. Or perhaps the 
soldier did not really know him. Who knew the real 
Vitali Nechayev? She, who had lived with him for 
ten vears—three thousand six hundred and fifty 
davs—or he, who had known him only three days? 

She was not to be blamed, certainly. She had spent 
the war years in a little Siberian town that had 
seemed to be made of cold and discomfort, the more so 
that the native inhabitants lived in such warmth, 
comfort and detachment within their snug log houses. 

She hardly knew how she had endured it: no life. 
she felt. could have been more dull and difficult than 
life in those regions. The idea of returning to Moscow 
became an obsession. Every new day of war was 
accursed in that it postponed her return. True, even 
there her ability in practical matters had come to 
her aid. In a comparatively short time she had 
arranged decent living quarters for herself, had over- 
come one obstacle after another, had pushed her way 
through the inert, gummy substance of local custom 
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and routine. Energy combined with subconscious 
coquetry (which in a pretty woman is just one more 
expression of her vitality) helped her to get on her 
feet, to find a flat and a job and make influential 
friends. 

Later she found out to what Siberian town her 
husband’s colleagues had been evacuated. She commu- 
nicated with them, they wrote to her to join them, 
arranged for her to work in the same _ institute 
in which Nechayev had worked before the war (his 
institute had left Moscow in October, 1941). Rostislav 
Vinokurov, a friend of Nechayev’s and a leading engi- 
neer and inventor at the institute, had been instrumen- 
tal in having her transferred and in seeing that she was 
provided for when she arrived. She often called on 
the Vinokurovs and observed, not without satisfaction, 
that Vinokurov himself, a highly cultured man, one 
who stood somewhat above their mutual friends and 
colleagues, found her company interesting, although 
he had paid her no particular attention on first making 
her acquaintance in Moscow. Then she had merely been 
Nechayev’s wife. 

Life was easier in the new place, though conditions 
were still rigorous and food scarce. 

Did this mean that she had ceased to think about 
her husband in Siberia? Not at all. She had thought 
of him constantly and accepted his absence as one 
aspect of the great misfortune that is war. But she 
had been convinced that no one would ever think 
of sending him into the midst of actual fighting. 
His task would be the designing of bridges or fortified 
regions. This seemed so reasonable that Olga Petrovna, 
whose faith was firmly planted in reason, could con- 
ceive of nothing else. Her husband was in the army, 
and this established her right to a clear conscience 
and a feeling of superiority over those wives whose 
husbands were not in the army. The wife of Vinokurov, 
for instance. At the same time, he was not in the 
thick of battle, since he was good for nothing but 
engineering, and this supplied her with the illusion 
that she need not worry about him. His letters, too, 
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written in such a light and comforting vein, dispelled 
her fears. 

Why did he spare me? she asked herself now, jolted 
by the soldier's story. He had no right to deceive me. 
But even as she said this she knew deep in her heart 
that there was a shade of hypocrisy in her attitude, 
that her serenity had been the product of  self-de- 
ception and that from time to time she herself had 
been aware of it. 


8 


“T never thought,’’ went on Sleptsov after a short 
pause, “I would meet Captain Nechayev again. Im- 
agine: a two-thousand-kilometre fighting front! 
There were so many different units, divisions, armies! 
All the railway stations were jammed with soldiers, 
all the villages were full of them and all the cities, 
even those far in the rear. Soldiers everywhere. 
More soldiers than people, so to speak. 

‘Almost three years passed. Everything was changed, 
and I was changed, too. Seemed to me as if the war 
had been going on for at least ten years and would 
gO on a hundred more. The captain used to say; 
‘War makes a good man better and a bad man worse.’ 
I used to think about that, I suppose he was right. 
But there’s always exceptions. Sometimes a_ good 
man at the front gets it into his head that nothing 
matters, that we’ll all come to the same end, so what 
the hell! He gets used to the idea that the government 
does his thinking for him, and if the government 
doesn’t care about taking his life, why should he care 
about taking anything from the government? Taking 
other people’s things isn’t thieving at the front, be- 
cause if you don’t take them, a crazy bomb will come 
along and blow them all to hell, things that might 
have taken a man a lifetime to get together. And so 
a man stops placing any value on things. Even a good 
man. As for a bad one, well, he just goes crazy. 

“War spoils people. Just look at all the thieving 
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there's been after the war. And all sorts of shady 
business. 

“That’s how I look at it, but maybe I’m wrong: 
it’s all a mystery.... Where was I...? Oh, yes. 1 was 
an experienced soldier by this time, been promoted 
to sergeant and put in command of a signal corps at 
divisional headquarters. Then I was wounded and sent 
to the hospital. From there I was transferred to a 
reserve regiment where I trained new recruits. It 
turned out I had a knack for teaching new chaps about 
stringing wire at the front. 

“Well, then this thing happened. We disgraced 
ourselves. Got swelled heads. Decided the army 
couldn’t get on without us and began drinking more 
than we could hold. One day Brigade Commander, a 
colonel, caught some of my chaps drunk in the street. 
They said he was a drinking man himself, and that’s 
why he was so strict with the boys. At least that’s 
what people said, maybe it wasn’t true, I never saw 
him drunk myself. Anyway, he issued an order to 
ship all our communications sergeants to the front. 
We were given new uniforms and those American 
boots that never wear out and packed into a troop 
train. You should have heard the local girls wail. 

“So that’s how I found myself at the front again 
at the very beginning of 1944. It was a snowy winter, 
pine woods all around, those tall pines, the ones they 
call mast timber. No shooting. All quiet, smoke cur]l- 
ing up from the field kitchens and dugouts on both 
sides. There was so much timber all around us that 
we made our dugouts look like palaces, we even 
lined our trenches with planks, just like the bloody 
Germans. Even war has different sides to it. Some- 
times it’s not so bad, it’s even interesting. When 
everything’s quiet. Well, here I was in a little para- 
dise, serving in a signal corps company of a front- 
line division. | was mostly on telephone duty at 
staff Headquarters, keeping in touch with the 
regiments, asking them how things were and was 
anything happening. 

“And among all those voices, couldn't tell you how 
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many there were, so many squadrons and units and 
call-signals, one voice seemed familiar. But that was 
pretty silly, I could have imagined it. Two weeks 
went by, and then one evening I heard that same 
voice again, and this time it says very loud and 
cheery: ‘That was a signal act!’ When I heard that 
my hands began to shake and I couldn’t help inter- 
rupting the conversation ‘Senior Lieutenant Nechayev?’ 
I said. ‘Captain Nechayev speaking. Who is it?’ 
he says. ‘Sergeant Sleptsov. Do you remember me?’ 
‘Sorry, but I don’t.’ ‘Of course you don’t,’ I said. ‘We 
only knew each other three days, and that was back 
in 41, near Velnya.’ ‘What’s that? Near Yelnya?’ 
he said. ‘I was your telephone man,’ I said. ‘Me 
and Cherepanov.’ ‘Andrei?’ he says (he called me 
Andrei then). ‘Yes, it’s me, Andrei.’ 

“It took me some time before I got transferred to 
Captain Nechayev’s battalion. It’s not often a man 
asks to be transferred from a division to a battalion, 
because a battalion is closer up to the front and more 
dangerous. But even so, if seems to be a rule, that 
once a man asks for something, they always refuse, 
just on principle. It took a lot of asking before they’d 
let me go. And there I was, back with Comrade 
Nechayev. It was while I was with him this second 
time that I really got to know him, and to know 
I'd been dead right about him the first time. 

“We were sorry Cherepanov wasn’t with us, espe- 
cially since he kept writing us letters after he got 
out of the hospital. He wanted to get back to the 
front, but he was demobilised. I told Comrade Nechayev 
to write and tell him to join us. ‘I certainly will,’ 
he said, but he never did. He wanted to spare the old 
man. 

“Captain Nechayev had changed a lot since 1941. 
He was well-dressed and took more care of himself 
and his appearance. His boots were real leather now, 
although not as good as the other officers wore. He 
was the only one who wore plain leather boots. 

“Well, we were living in the woods, like I said, in 
dugouts with four layers of timber and earth on top. 
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Not a single shell could get through. And we had all 
the firewood we wanted.... It would have been a 
pleasure if not for the Germans and the lice. Those 
bugs drove us mad, if you’ll pardon me for men- 
tioning them, Olga Petrovna. Lice don’t like dirt. 
When a soldier’s on the go, sleeping in foxholes, 
never changing his clothes, never washing, he doesn't 
feel them, he has no time to think about them. But 
when he’s washed and given clean underclothes they 
feed on him like crazy. We held a grand massacre, 
threw all our belongings, even our tobacco pouches 
into the boiler. 

“Once the captain told us he’d had more bugs than 
any other man or officer in the army, back in 1941. 
And he couldn’t make out why. Then one day a 
soldier told him why. ‘It’s because you think too much,’ 
he said. “Thinking breeds lice.’ He told us about it 
and added: ‘I thought about what that experienced 
soldier said and finally got what he meant. Thinking 
too hard brings them on; they multiply on a man 
who only works with his head and does nothing with 
his hands. After that I began taking better care of 
myself, washing more often, and they left me alone.’ 

“It’s the truth. I noticed that the captain washed 
and shaved and undressed when he went to bed and 
even folded his clothes. He told me Olya (that’s what 
he always called you, Olga Petrovna) wouldn’t know 
him when he got home, and she’d be surprised and 
glad and love him all the more. And he smiled in 
that sad way he had — remember, Olga Petrovna? — 
and said, ‘But maybe once I’m back under her wing 
I'll forget all I learned at the front.’ 

“He never put on airs, was perfectly open-hearted 
with all of us. He used to tell us all sorts of inter- 
esting things, knew whole novels by heart and all 
about science and things. There wasn’t anything he 
didn’t know. ‘Once I asked him why he was still in 
the infantry and still just a battalion commander. 
He just laughed. ‘Because I like it,’ he said. Maybe 
he really did like it, but most probably he didn’t 
know how and didn’t want to find a post for himself 
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where he would have more food and less worry. 

“So that’s how we lived. But we couldn’t expect 
to go on living in those swell dugouts for ever. 
We got rid of the cooties, but not of the Fritzes. 

“Before the snow had melted our people began 
bringing up artillery—big guns, no end of them, 
until our woods were so full of men and machines 
vou couldn’t move. At last it began. No more rest or 
sleep for us! Until we came to a river. The first 
company forced it and dug in on the western bank, 
but the other companies and the whole regiment 
couldn’t cross, there weren’t any boats, the Germans 
had taken or destroyed them. 

“The men who had already crossed were hard 
pressed by the enemy and kept signalling us with 
rockets: ‘Send us ammunition! Send us ammunition!’ 
Our commander ordered us to cross the river on rafts, 
but nobody dared to—the water was churned up 
by shells, and besides that the god of the Germans had 
come to their rescue: a big wind was blowing and 
the waves were as high as ocean waves. 

“Somebody found a _ flat-bottomed boat in a 
fisherman’s yard, brought it down, slipped it into 
the water and put some crates of ammunition into 
it. It was enough to scare anybody, the way that 
flimsy boat nearly sank under the weight, I saw 
our commander standing nearby looking pretty solemn, 
and then he went to the boat. I caught him up and 
said: ‘I won't let you go, Comrade Captain.’ ‘What 
do you mean, you won't let me?’ he asked. ‘Just what 
I say. I won’t let you. That boat’s going to sink.’ 

“He didn’t say another word, just made for the 
boat. ‘Can you swim?’ I asked him. He laughed. ‘Me? 
I was the swimming champ of our institute. Took 
first prize in Moscow Region.’ I felt better when 
I heard that. ‘What about you?’ he asked. ‘I’m not 
a bad swimmer myself,’ I answered. ‘I was raised 
on the Yenisei.’ ‘Capital!’ he said. He loved that word 
‘capital!’ and we all began using it. I noticed you, 
too, used it a couple of times, Olga Petrovna. His 
words certainly stick to everybody. I say it at home, 
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too. My wife laughs at me. ‘Everything’s “capital” 
with you,’ she says. Another thing he used to say 
when he was surprised was ‘not really’. Nobody says 
that where I come from and at first it sounded funny 
to me, and then I saw I was saying it, too. 

‘““Capital!’ he said. ‘We’ll be an example to the 
others,’ and we got in the boat and set out, and behind 
us came the others (they were ashamed not to) on 
anything that would float. 

“Don’t ask me how we made it, I couldn’t tell you. 
But make it we did and dug in and soon other battal- 
ions followed suit. It wasn’t long after this crossing 
that the division commander, Major-General Zakhar- 
chenko, came for the umpteenth time to ask Comrade 
Nechayev to go and work with him at Staff Headquart- 
ers. He’d be alive today if he’d agreed. That was 
the time the general recommended me for the Order 
of Glory, Second Class. I'd already been awarded 
this Order, Third Class. And he recommended the 
captain for the Order of the Patriotic War.”’ 


While the soldier was telling his story of Vitali 
Nechayev, Olga Petrovna recalled that when she had 
got married fifteen years before she had seen her 
husband in the same light in which Sleptsov saw 
his commander. At the time he had been just that 
sort of man-open-hearted, frank, sincere, witty 
and with a quiet talent for everything he did. Later 
she saw him in a dimmer light. Or had Nechayev 
himself lost some of his glow, some of his joy and 
winsomness? Perhaps she had grown so used to him 
that she had simply ceased to notice these things in 
him? Or perhaps the qualities themselves had not 
withstood the pressure of daily cares and the troubles 
at home and in the country at large. Could she herself 
be responsible for his having grown dull and unin- 
teresting, if so he had become? 

He had been a hard worker. He had even taken 
blueprints with him whenever he had gone away 
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on holiday. And what sort of an intellectual life had 
they led? What had he done besides his work? She 
suddenly recalled, and with startling clarity, a fact 
she had always known but had never attributed much 
importance to: it was he and no other who had made 
her complete the college course which indolence had 
led her to drop; it was he who had taught her to 
read for pleasure and to penetrate to the core of 
what she read. Carefully, tactfully, lest he injure 
her pride, he trained her rather ordinary mind to 
take a broad view of things and to distinguish the 
inner essence from the outer appearance. In other 
words, it was he who had made her what she was 
today: the woman whose opinion was sought and 
valued by her colleagues and the one whom Rostislav 
Vinokurov, a discriminating man, had fallen in love 
with. For her sake Vinokurov had left his wife and 
children. 

It was these reflections, tinged by feelings of shame 
and remorse, that rushed through her mind in jos- 
tling confusion. But when Sleptsov began to describe 
the crossing of the river, all her thoughts and recollec- 
tions came to a halt. 

Sleptsov noticed that her face became flushed as if 
lighted from within. She bit her lp and closed her 
eyes. Sleptsov wondered what particular detail of his 
story had effected her so strongly. The truth of the 
matter was that when she heard Nechayev assert that 
he had taken swimming prizes, and she seemed actually 
to hear his voice, with its peculiar timbre and 
intonation, she remembered that he did not know how 
to swim at all and had always been ashamed of this. 
And so what he had said on the river bank had been 
falsehood and invention, if the pure gold of self- 
sacrifice can disguise itself in falsehood and invention. 
Olga Petrovna felt that she was suffocating. That 
Sleptsov did not know this fact about her husband, 
only added to the anguish she felt for that man in 
the flimsy boat crossing the raging river under the 
hail of shells; and she felt proud that that man 
had thought of her and loved her; and she felt deep 
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shame that she had not appreciated the husband she 
had lost. 

She felt that she was falling in love with this new 
Vitali, with his courage, his mind, his contempt for 
death, his charm, with all those things that represent- 
ed her ideal of what a man should be. How could 
she have considered Nechayev dull and uninteresting 
when he possessed in abundance the finest human 
qualities in most wonderful combination? All of this 
she had let slip through her fingers like water. 

Why did she not dismiss these thoughts as she had 
dismissed similar thoughts so many times before by 
telling herself there was no sense in indulging in 
reminiscences when life made such pressing demands 
upon her? She had a knack of shrugging off “useless 
regrets’, which only kept her and her family from 
“getting ahead”’. 

But this time she could not escape her thoughts. 
The eyes of the one-armed soldier were so amazingly 
clear and shone with such warmth and goodwill that 
they would not let her turn away or find excuses by 
referring to the practical experience of life and the 
examples set by neighbours and friends. These eyes 
said: the man you lived with was a hero and you 
did not see it. 

The pain and bitterness she felt imperceptibly turned 
into resentment, even anger. She almost hated Slep- 
tsov. “Why do you look at me lke that? What have 
I done that was wrong?’ she asked him mentally, 
as if defending herself. “It wasn’t I who killed him!” 

She kept repeating these things to herself as she 
gazed dry-eyed at the wall. She noticed a cobweb 
in the corner and a crack in the plaster and the thought 
struck her that she must give the flat a good cleaning 
and have it redecorated, and despite the incongruity 
of such a thought under the circumstances she clung 
to it desperately: yes, yes, clean the house and have 
it redecorated! Life had to go on and there was no 
sense in giving way to one’s feelings. 

She got up abruptly and lighted the lamp on the 
table. At that moment there was a noise out in the 
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hall and the door of the room opened a crack, letting 
in the odour of fried onions, the hiss of a primus- 
stove (like the sound of a summer shower), the swish 
of a broom (like little gusts of wind), and other sounds 
and smells, trifling, but vitally important. Olga Petrov- 
na fancied that the room had become as cold and 
bleak as a mountain top, and, saying she would be 
back in a minute, she hurried out to join the good 
familiar sounds and.smells of her house. 


10 


The lamp-shade filled the room with a greenish 
flickering glow, like the glow at the bottom of a 
river. The moment the lamp was lighted the windows 
became utterly dark, as if night had suddenly descend- 
ed. Sleptsov felt for the full tobacco pouch in his 
pocket, but he did not smoke. He sat and waited 
for Olga Petrovna to come back without moving a 
muscle, as if the slightest movement would make 
him forget what he must tell her. She was a long 
time in coming but he was not impatient; the green 
light conveyed a feeling of serenity and seemed a 
fitting background for his story, the natural illumi- 
nation for the fabulous world into which he had 
projected himself. He understood now why Nechayev 
had longed to return to the warmth and comfort 
of his home, and Sleptsov’s heart warmed to the wo- 
man, Nechayev’s closest friend, who had made 
this home. 

When she came back he resumed his story: 

“Your husband told me so much about you, Olga 
Petrovna, that | feel as if I’ve known you for ages; 
and not only me—my wife Maria, too, and even my 
kids know vou and would do anything in the world 
for you. Oh, yes, he told me all about you: how you 
always stood by him, how you worked and studied, 
even though you had little Yura on your hands. 
I saw Yura today, he's just like his father, Just as 
serious and honest. Honest, that’s the most important 
thing.”’ 
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Just then a man in a dark suit entered the room. 
He was tall and wore glasses and his hair was grey, 
though his face was still young. He nodded to Sleptsov 
as he passed and the soldier interrupted his story to 
get up and make the newcomer’s acquaintance in the 
slow solemn way of country people. But since Olga 
Petrovna said nothing and the man showed no incli- 
nation of going through an introduction (he merely 
mumbled something that must have been his name as 
he sat down in the arm-chair in which Sleptsov had 
slept that morning), the soldier just stood uncertainly 
for a moment, then sat down again and went on with 
his story, first moving his chair away from the table 
so as not to sit with his back to the man. 

He almost forgot about the man’s presence as he 
spoke, but from time to time, as he remembered it, 
he would halfturn to him politely. 

“His last words and his last thoughts were of you,” 
said Sleptsov to Olga Petrovna. “Of you and _ his 
country, which he loved dearly, though he hardly 
spoke of it. He just gave his life for it and hoped 
you would do the same if the time ever came. 

“He was wounded while we were storming the 
enemys defences. I wasn’t there at the time and 
when they told me I ran and found him in the cart 
that was taking him to a hospital in the rear. But 
the bumpy road caused him a lot of pain, so we took 
him out and put him on a stretcher, like I told you. 
After a while he asked us to put him down and let 
him rest a bit. We did and he took my left hand 
in his and pressed it so hard it left a bruise here.... 
I mean ... well, the arm’s gone now. So that’s how it 
was. And that’s when he asked me to come and tell 
you all about him and how much he loved and admired 
you. And also to give these things, as keepsakes I 
guess. By the way, our men found this slide-rule in 
one of the houses, and knowing Comrade Nechayev 
was an engineer they presented it to him and he 
once told me he meant to give it to you. And this 
wrist-watch is a trophy, too; a young chap named 
Terekhov presented it to him. Terekhov was killed 
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later, too. So that’s the whole story, Olga Petrovna. 
Except that we put out a leaflet later saying we'd 
get even with the Germans for killing our beloved 
commander. Have you ever seen a lot of men crying 
all at once? That doesn’t happen often.” 

Sleptsov paused. His heart was pounding, and only 
when he calmed down did he become aware of the 
profound silence in the room. A wave of pity for the 
woman whom his story had caused such distress swept 
over him. And he remembered the man sitting in the 
armchair and half-turned to him in a polite gesture. 
At the same instant he felt an indefinable antagonism 
to him. He could not explain it. Could it be because 
the man seemed to feel so perfectly at home there and 
his face wore an expression of such impenetrable 
composure? Or was it because Olga Petrovna’s 
manner had changed since the man had entered the 
room? For some reason she kept getting up and 
sitting down and toying with the salt-cellar and 
shifting her gaze from Sleptsov to the man. But 
these impressions were too trifling to consider 
seriously, and after a brief pause Sleptsov said, 
half-turning to the man: 

“IT was wounded in December of that same year, 
1944, in Hungary. After a long time in hospital I 
went home to Siberia. The Germans didn’t get that 
far, of course; nothing was damaged, no ruins there. 
Fact is, 1 could hardly believe my eyes when I got 
home and saw all those houses standing. True, our 
kolkhoz used to be rich. And now it was pretty poor, 
there were almost no men left to work on it and 
most of the produce was sent to the front. At first 
I didn’t know what to do and just hung about. My 
wife understood what was going on inside me and 
didn’t nag when I sat out in the yard all day long 
chain-smoking, barking at people and baring my 
fangs. Sometimes when she thought I didn’t see her 
she cried. I did see her but couldn’t do anything about 
my seething temper. Well, gradually I came to accept 
my lot, and at last I went to work as a watchman, then 
as a cowherd, and later a friend of mine from the 
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machine and tractor station made me a new arm, an 
iron one, a sort of a hook, and I started driving a 
tractor. I even got my name in the papers, like | 
was a regular hero, but I wasn’t really a hero, what 
I did I did all for my own sake, because I knew 
I'd just die if I went on like that, without being any 
good to anybody. I fulfilled my norm and sometimes 
did double, and when harvesting was over I took a 
vacation and, well, here I am.”’ 


11 


Making an effort to overcome his antipathy, Sleptsov 
turned round and addressed his last words to the man 
in the armchair. He could not allow himself to snub 
or be rude to anyone he met in Nechayev’s home. As 
if taking advantage of the moment, Olga Petrovna got 
up again. 

“Time to have dinner,’ 
out of the room. 

Sleptsov, still under the emotional stress of his 
reminiscences, saw that she, too, had been moved, 
and he followed her to the door with a sympathetic 
eye. Then he turned to the man. The latter’s silence 
appeared to be sullen, but may have been merely the 
result of nervous tension. 


? 


she said, and went quickly 


“So that’s how it was ... er ... citizen,’ observed 
Sleptsov uneasily. 

“Rostislav Ivanovich is my name,’ murmured the 
man. 


“So that’s how it was, Vyacheslav Ivanovich,”’ 
repeated Sleptsov, mistaking the unusual name for 
a more familiar one. “Olga Petrovna seems to be upset. 
Maybe I said too much. Needn’t have given her all 
those details. But ‘no word of a song can be dropped’ 
as the saying goes. To have lost a husband like him!”’ 

“Um,” murmured the man again. 

Sleptsov gave him a searching look. 

“T suppose her friends help her as best they can?”’ 
he asked. 

The man made a rather long pause. 
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“Yes,’’ he murmured at last. 

He got up and made for the door, but just then 
Olga Petrovna came in with some plates that she set 
round the table. 

The baby began to cry again in the next room, 
and to the accompaniment of this crying Olga Petrovna 
set the plates round the table. Presently the moonlike 
face of Pasha appeared in the doorway. 

“She’s crying again, Olga Petrovna,”’ she said, and 
threw a sidelong glance at the soldier, as much as 
to say, wouldn’t he come and quiet the little girl 
with his sekeshes and fekeshes. 

Sleptsov answered her with a fleeting smile. 

“Tll come in a minute,” said Olga Petrovna irri- 
tably. 

Sleptsov listened to the baby’s wails, but they 
stopped the moment Olga Petrovna left the room. 

The sudden cessation of the child’s crying made 
the soldier smile at first, but suddenly the smile 
froze on his face and the tenderness it held turned 
to astonishment, a foolish, childish sort of 
astonishment; gradually the smile faded and was 
replaced by a look of bewilderment, embarrassment, 
finally of deep gravity. He glanced at the man who 
was now standing tensely in the middle of the room 
as 1f deliberating whether to stay or to leave. 

Sleptsov got up slowly and, after a moment’s 
hesitation, strode resolutely over to his knapsack, 
took out a little bundle tied up in a white hand- 
kerchief, brought it back to the table, untied it, 
removed the objects that were inside, smoothed out 
the handkerchief, folded it neatly and put it in his 
pocket. Out of another pocket he took some photo- 
graphs and laid them face down on the table. This 
done, he went back to his knapsack and tied it up. 

As he was doing so, there came a short sharp ring 
of the bell, a slam of the door, and in came Yura, 
smiling self-consciously. He was still in his coat and 
had his school-bag with him, and he was out of breath 
from hurrying to get home before the Siberian sol- 
dier-hunter-fisherman should have gone. Thank 
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goodness he was not too late. The room was full of 
the most tantalising smells: the smell of bear-meat, 
smoke fish, the cloth that soldiers’ coats are made 
of, front-line roads, and roads through Siberian for- 
ests. 

still smiling self-consciously, Yura went up to 
Sleptsov expecting the soldier to put his arm round 
him and talk to him eagerly, as he had in the morning. 
But Sleptsov only patted him on the shoulder and 
stood waiting in silence. This seemed to cast a spell 
on Yura, who also stood motionless. And so the three 
of them stood there, each thinking his own thoughts 
and waiting for something. 

Presently Olga Petrovna came in and Sleptsov said 
brusquely, without looking at her: 

‘“Everything’s there on the table. His watch, glasses, 
fountain-pen, notebook, letters and photographs. 
And some presents — the slide-rule for you, the watch 
and drawing instruments for your son. And a couple 
of other things. Everything he had. And now it’s time 
for me to be going. I’ve stayed too long as it 
is.’’ 

As he was putting on his greatcoat his eyes fell 
on Yura. For a moment a steely look came into them. 
He dropped the coat, went over to the table, picked 
up the watch and handed it to the boy without a word. 

Olga Petrovna put down knives and forks and said 
in an off-hand way: 

“So you aren’t staying to dinner? What a pity! 
I'm very grateful to you for your kindness. Thank 
you ever so much. But perhaps you’ll stay? You’ve 
come such a long distance, all the way from Siberia, 
I believe? Such trips are expensive. The ticket alone 
must have cost you a lot. Hadn't I better give you 
some money? Be perfectly frank with me, don't have 
any foolish scruples. Please. You were such a good 
friend of Vitali’s. A front-line comrade. Do be 
perfectly frank. And I was expecting you to have 
dinner with us. Where are you staying?” 

While she was speaking Sleptsov fumbled with his 
coat and could not get into it, but nobody helped him. 
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They all seemed frozen to the spot, owing both to 
what had just taken place and to their desire to spare 
him the embarrassment a cripple must feel when 
others come to his aid. 

In reply to Olga Petrovna’s question, Sleptsov 
Said : 

‘‘T’m staying with some relatives. I’ve got relatives in 
Moscow. Wherever you go youll find Siberians 
nowadays. They’re everywhere.”’ 

At last he got into his coat and picked up his cap 
and knapsack. 

“That's true,’ said Olga Petrovna as she took the 
bread-plate out of the sideboard and put it on the 
table. “The assistant director of our institute is a 
Siberian. He hasn’t been here long. Perhaps you know 
him? His name’s Leonti Sverbeyev. But of course 
Siberia’s a big place.’’ 

“Yes,” said Sleptsov. “Siberia’s a big place. Good- 
bye, Yura, Olga Petrovna. Good-bye, citizen.”’ 

Flinging his knapsack over his shoulder, he went 
out. 


12 


Yura saw the soldier to the door and did not return 
to the dining-room: his steps were heard going past 
it down the hall. 

As soon as the front door had banged shut and 
Yura’s steps had died away somewhere to the left, 
probably in the kitchen or bedroom, Rostislav Iva- 
novich turned impulsively to Olga Petrovna and said: 

“What have you done? Do you understand what 
you’ve done? He came here, a splendid fellow, the 
very noblest sort, and you offered him money!” He 
got more and more excited as he went on: “Just see 
how devoted he is to Vitalis memory! How he loved 
the man!” It was the male solidarity he felt as his 
eyes clawed at her face—the dark and eternal soli- 
darity of men against women. “And it’s the truth, 
your husband was an extraordinary person. A mar- 
vellous person. How could you forget him? I don't 
understand. You’re ... you’re a bitch!” 
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He himself was shocked by the word. He had had 
no intention of insulting her. Olga Petrovna had be- 
haved outrageously and he was furious with her, 
but that would never have led him to use such 
language if he had not known that he could not live 
without her, that in spite of everything he loved 
her and could not stop loving her even now, when he 
despised and almost hated her. 

At the same time he realised that her brutality 
to Sleptsov was due to her desire to destroy the 
memory of her first husband for the sake of her 
second, and for the sake of a tranquil family life. 
She was fighting down her sense of guilt in loving 
Vinokurov. And so besides despising and almost hat- 
ing her, he took a proud satisfaction in knowing 
that for his sake that other man (and such an excep- 
tional man!) was being shunned and forgotten. In 
addition to everything else, he felt a pang of bitter, 
if unreasonable jealousy (but is jealousy ever rea- 
sonable?). And his jealousy was the more unreason- 
able for being directed against nobody in particular. 
It was merely based on the supposition that if he were 
to die or even to be away for any length of time 
she would love a third man, and love him as strongly, 
as determinedly, as categorically, so to speak, as she 
loved him now, and would lavish her affection and 
solicitude upon this third man and resort to any 
means in defending her love for him. 

These feelings, his love and passion for her, the 
pain her harshness and cruelty caused him, his 
indignation that the memory of so excellent a man 
Should mean so little to her, the proud satisfaction 
of knowing that she loved him, her present husband, 
and the conviction that she would cease to love him 
under different circumstances, all these mixed feel- 
ings formed a hash in his soul, which was as bitter 
as gall and as sweet as honey. But the gall outweighed 
the honey. When Sleptsov had said good-bye and was 
about to leave Vinokurov could have slapped his 
wife, so great was his indignation. But he had said 
not a word, having resolved not to interfere. It was 
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her past, not his. He even regretted having heard 
part of the soldier’s story. But when Sleptsov had 
left and the front door had banged behind him, and 
when Yura, ignorant of what had occurred but 
sensing that it was something bad, had walked right 
past the dining-room door though he knew they were 
waiting for him to have dinner with them, Vinokurov 
could not contain himself. 

“What have you done?” he repeated. “You behaved 
abominably. He’s not staying anywhere. He lied when 
he said he had relatives in Moscow. Do you mean to 
say you couldn’t tell that? And surely if he had 
come here for the sake of money it would have 
been much simpler for him to sell the gold watch 
and other things. Don’t you really understand?”’ 

He stared at her with hate in his eyes. 

“You're perfectly right,’ she said slowly, almost 
serenely. “How could I possibly have exchanged Vi- 
tali for a man like you?’’ She walked aimlessly 
down the length of the table, then the length of the 
sideboard, took a few steps towards the door, came 
back and sat down on the same chair and began to cry. 
“He would never ... never...’’ she murmured through 
her tears. 

At first her crying made no impression on him. 
He only thought how cunning she was, how eagerly 
she had made Vitali an ally against him. But presently 
he felt an aching pain in his heart. He had never 
seen her cry before, and as soon as he realised this 
he knew how deeply shaken she was. He was pierced 
by a sense of guilt and told himself he had 
spoken hastily and brutally, had, in fact, displayed 
the same haste and brutality Olga Petrovna had 
displayed to Sleptsov. He said: 

“Come, Olga; this is no time for recriminations. 
What we must do now is overtake that man and 
bring him back.”’ 

“Yes,’’ she said. 

She got up quickly, dried her tears, picked up the 
package of food Sleptsov had left behind, tied it up 
and went with her flying walk into the hall, threw 
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a shawl over her head and, together with her husband, 
ran down the stairs and out into the dark yard. 

There was no one in sight. Rain was falling. 

“Comrade Sleptsov!”’ called Olga Petrovna. 

She dashed across the yard and into the street, 
where she stopped and looked right and left. There 
was not a soul in the street. Turning left, she almost 
ran to the corner, still calling: “Comrade Sleptsov! 
Comrade Sleptsov!’’ No one answered. After standing 
on the corner for a while, she came slowly back. 

At first her mind was empty. Gradually it filled 
up with recollections of her last words with Sleptsov, 
including the meaningless remarks about Siberia. The 
thought occurred to her that since he was a Siberian, 
he might very well have come from the little town 
to which she had first been evacuated. And if Vi- 
nokurov’s opinion of the one-armed soldier was 
correct — “the very noblest sort’’— it followed that 
the inhabitants of even such a town could be splendid 
people. She had considered them dull and insignificant 
and had accused them of being selfish and heartless, 
and had not been able to get away from them fast 
enough. But on second thought, why should they 
have sympathised with and taken an interest in her 
when she had not sympathised with or taken interest 
in them? She had not even taken an interest in the 
man who was closer to her than all others, her husband. 
She had not understood nor even tried to understand 
him. But the coming of Sleptsov had thrown the 
bright light of day upon her life, and in that ruthless 
light many things assumed a quite different aspect. 

It was of this Olga Petrovna thought as she returned 
to the gate of her house. 

Meanwhile Rostislav Ivanovich had crossed the 
street and was walking along the boulevard, seeking 
the soldier in every passer-by, but in vain. For a mo- 
ment he and Olga stood together at the gate. 

‘Forgive me,’ he said, taking her arm. 

“You were right,’ she said. “But can’t you under- 
stand?”’ 

“T can.” 
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“T didn’t want....”’ 

“I understand. Come along.”’ 

They slowly crossed the courtyard and climbed 
the stairs. When they entered their flat they found 
Yura standing in the hall. He asked no questions but 
fixed a longing glance on the door as if expecting 
the soldier to follow them in. 

“Come and have dinner,’ said Olga Petrovna. 

The three went into the’ dining-room. Olga Pet- 
rovna put the bundle of Siberian food on the window- 
sill behind the draperies. She fussed about the table 
a minute or two, then sat on the chair where she had 
cried the first time and began to cry again, as if 
the chair inclined her to tears. Rostislav Ivanovich 
went up to her and uttered soft words of comfort. 

They forgot all about Yura. He was standing at the 
window watching them with hard eyes. His mother’s 
tears depressed him but did not arouse his sympathy. 
There he stood, pale and stern, telling himself, pro- 
mising himself, swearing to himself to be good, kind, 
honest, sincere, learned, all those things the soldier 
had meant when he had said “Soviet”’. 

Would he keep his promise? He would if his elders 
helped him, not by reading lectures to him but by 
purifying their own hearts of dross. 


13 


As for Andrei Sleptsov, it was not because he had 
left the yard so quickly that Olga Petrovna and 
Rostislav Ivanovich had been unable to find him. 
On the contrary, he had gone over and sat down on 
the bench where the old woman had been knitting 
in the morning. He rolled himself a cigarette and 
eagerly drew the smoke into his lungs. His respect 
for the Nechayev family had kept him from smoking 
even one cigarette in their flat, and now he sucked 
in the pungent smoke as greedily as a drowning man 
gulps for air. 

It was dark. Rain was falling. A whole day had gone 
by: a whole day from dawn to dusk. Andrei Sleptsov 
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thought how swiftly it had passed, and yet how long 
and eventful it had been, and he thought about the 
changes it had brought in his life and the new light 
it had shed on it. In the light of this strange day 
things had shifted, changed places, taken on com- 
plexity. It was an even, clear, unwinking, ruthless 
light, and it dissolved cherished images as sunlight 
dissolves shadows. 

He heard Olga Petrovna call him and saw her and 
her husband go into the street to look for him. He 
shrank back against the wall to keep out of sight and 
hid his cigarette in his sleeve as soldiers had done 
at the front. He could not speak to them now, he 
could not even bear to look at them. 

At last they came back and disappeared into the 
house, leaving Sleptsov alone in the big yard. He 
went on sitting there a while before getting up and 
making for the gate. On reaching it, he stopped and 
turned round. The whole space from ground to sky 
was filled with the glow and twinkle of hundreds of 
illuminated spots. His first response was purely 
mechanical, as to something very beautiful, but a 
moment later his mind told him that these spots were 
windows and behind the windows were people. And 
he remembered what Captain Nechayev had said about 
the windows one day, these very windows and no 
others. It had been in the winter when our armies 
were still on the defensive. What Nechayev.had said 
was something like this: Motherland is not necessarily 
a log house with a birch or a poplar growing beside 
it, or a glade, or a path through the woods — symbols 
that have become traditional with our poets and 
writers. Motherland is a two-room city flat, the 
exact counterpart of the four flats above it and the 
two beneath it, with running water that gurgles in 
the pipes in the mornings, and with a telephone that 
rings when somebody thinks of dialing your number. 
Motherland is two windows among hundreds of other 
windows, the only difference being that a man’s own 
wife and son are behind these two. This is Motherland, 
the land of our forbears, the sacred land of Moscow, 
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even if that flat with the two windows is a couple 
of dozen feet above the ground. And in defending the 
big Motherland, we are at the same time defending 
this little Motherland and are ready to give our lives 
for it. 

Sleptsov tried to find the two windows Nechayev 
had had in mind. He soon found them, illuminated 
with a greenish light among others that were yellow, 
mauve, rose, or simply bright without a definable hue— 
the lights of innumerable human hearths. And as 
Sleptsov remembered what Nechayev had said about 
his two windows, he tossed his head as a horse tosses 
its head to rid itself of gadflies, and he bit his lip 
painfully to keep from crying. 

Despite the hopelessness that engulfed him during 
those minutes, he was aware, as he presently realised, 
of some lingering sweetness that was more than a 
mood: was something strictly physical as well. This 
gave him the clue. He glanced at his arm. It still 
retained the sensation of holding an agreeable burden. 
The muscles were tensed, as if supporting something 
warm and fragile. 

It was the baby, the baby-girl with a look too wise 
for an infant. Ah, that little girl, that human offspring, 
still so tiny. all as yet in the future, a vessel capable 
of being filled with all that is good and beautiful! 
The memory of the child was balm to his troubled 
heart, softening and lightening it. 

Sleptsov was his old self again. He wiped the rain 
off his face. hitched his knapsack up on his shoulder, 
and strode back over the now familiar way to the three 
railway stations. The chances were he would have 
to spend a long and slecpless night at the station, 
standing in queue for a ticket, and he muttered to 
himself: “A good thing you got some sleep, Andrei 
Sleptsov — first on the park bench, then in the arm- 
chair.’’ He decided to try to get a ticket for the 
evening train: that would give him all next day to 
see the sights of Moscow. 


1960 
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The moon shed a dim light in the pale northern sky. 

Two boats glided across the lake. 

Lenin was seated in the stern of the first boat. 
He kept his eyes strained at the milky twilight of the 
distant shore. He was thinking that if it should turn 
out to be quiet and safe over there in the meadows 
across the lake he would be able to send for his blue 
notebook and complete an exceptionally important 
pamphlet that had long lain in his mind. 

He peered watchfully into the milky distance but 
then reflected that it was no use and that he might 
just as well close his eyes. Such an idea had not 
occurred to him before. Closing his eyes he could 
now hear only the creak of the rowlocks and the 
gurgling and splashing of the water. Only now did 
he have the sense of sitting in a rowing-boat under 
the boundless sky in which the mist-draped moon 
drifted slowly away to the left. 

He felt profoundly calm, for the first time in many 
months. It was as though he had been running, running 
quickly. panting uphill, then rushing down, barely 
able to hold himself back: houses swept by, streets, 
towns, countries, crowds of people: an endless stream 
of words, shouted by different voices or pronounced in 
hot, penetrating whispers — words in Russian and in 
foreign tongues, words scientific and simple, cruel 
words and gentle words, words that were precious 
and words that were hateful —they pressed on him, 
bustled him, buffeted him like gusts of wind buffeting 
a runner. And now he had suddenly come to a halt. 
And found himself sitting in a small rowing-boat 
gliding through dark water under a pale sky. The 
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whirling words and the fleeting faces were cut short, 
the insistent hammer blows on the brain of well- 
nigh insoluble problems had ceased. The rowlocks 
creaked faintly, the water gurgled tranquilly. 

Meanwhile the shore was drawing near. It would not 
have been totally unexpected had the boat been met 
by a volley of rifle fire. It needed but one of the 
dozen people who knew of Lenin’s whereabouts to 
have blabbed or in some way broken the rules of 
secrecy, and military cadets and Cossacks might have 
been lying in ambush here—one of them behind 
each tree. Lenin recalled the face of a Cossack he 
had seen on the previous Sunday near the Taurida 
Palace. It was a dumb eyeless face, as red as the 
stripes on his army breeches. And Lenin thought 
that perhaps that particular Cossack was standing 
behind one of the trees on the shore — with those 
slits of eyes incapable of seeing anything except 
their target. 

Lenin felt no fear and reflected that, in fact, Ulya- 
nov’s life was not very dear to him. That Ulyanov, 
born forty-seven years ago in Simbirsk, having read 
piles of books and written mountains of sheets of 
paper, felt very tired, and suffered from insomnia 
and headaches. The thought of a swift and painless 
death did not frighten him for he was a man who 
had known, oh, so well from childhood that he was a 
mortal particle of immortal nature. But the life of 
Lenin, the leader of the most revolutionary party in 
Russia, that had to be saved at all costs. 

Evidently the Revolution needed him to remain 
alive if its enemies were so anxious to see him dead. 
Naturally, while preparing the Revolution for long 
years he had been preparing himself for it too. He 
had taken long walks in the streets of a good many 
cities in Europe or in the mountains: he had swum 
for hours in Europe's rivers and lakes, had skied and 
gone bicycle-riding — all for the sake of the Revolu- 
tion — in order not to break down physically when 
it came, in order to be fit to bear the strain when 
the hour for action struck. However, he had rarely 
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thought about the importance of his own person and 
only recently, three months ago, when he returned 
to Petrograd after ten years in emigration did he 
fully realise his role in the events. 

With humorous incredulity, as if recalling some 
prehistoric event, he remembered his journey across 
Finland — the last stage of his sensational and daring 
return to Russia. He and his wife were worried at the 
time about how, in the event of the train reaching 
Petrograd at night, they were going to get to Anna 
Ilyinichna’s place in Shirokaya Street — would they 
find a cab late at night at the Finland Station, es- 
pecially on Easter Day? And when he saw the sail- 
ors drawn up in a guard of honour on the platform 
and the crowd that had come to meet him, and the 
mass of people on the Station Square, the armoured 
cars at the doors of the royal entrance of the station, 
and the army searchlights lighting up the red flags 
and streamers with the words ‘‘Welcome to Lenin’’, 
he realised what an inadequate idea he had had abroad 
of the scale of the Revolution and how much had 
been done in emigration, in routine work lacking in 
all outward effects, wearisome work which sometimes 
seemed to bring but insignificant results, mere gnat 
bites on the enormous body of the imperial giant! 
How vividly that quiet, routine work was personified 
in the Petrograd worker Chugurin whom he caught 
sight of in the crowd at the station, Chugurin, who 
had been trained at the Party school at Longjumeau 
near Paris. Chugurin’s face was wet with tears. 

Climbing onto the top of an armoured car Lenin 
saw before him a sea of caps; he felt a little em- 
barrassed about his own black foreign bowler, so 
incongruous on the armoured car amidst a crowd of 
insurgent workers. He removed his bowler hat as if 
discarding it once and for all, and held it behind his 
back. Later he placed it on the seat next to the 
driver, a soldier of the armoured-car division. When 
the armoured car moved along the streets of Petrograd, 
accompanied by the thousands of people, Lenin 
remembered how worried he had been about the cab 
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and reflected with some sadness that he would probably 
never ride in a cab again, that he would never be 
a “private person” again, that the hour had struck 
for him either to lead revolutionary Russia or die. 
In spite of all the excitement and enthusiasm of those 
days this thought sometimes flashed across his mind. 

At those moments, too, he recalled the profound 
allegory of the Odyssey. After striving half his life 
to return to his native Ithaca Odvsseus fails to re- 
cognise it when he reaches its shores. He, Lenin, had 
recognised his Ithaca immediately, but he did not at 
once realise that he was its Odysseus. 

During those days he realised this. He realised that 
he had the power to feel the pulse of the Revolution 
with extraordinary sensitivity, to feel its ebb and 
flow, all its undercurrents. Never before had he been 
SO perspicacious, never had he seen so clearly the 
inner springs that moved people, groups of people, 
meetings and organisations, never had he felt it so 
easy to distinguish what was really important from 
what was of minor importance. 

At that time he observed his Party comrades with 
particular attention and, doing justice to their expe- 
rience, revolutionary zeal and various gifts — oratori- 
cal, literary and organisational—-he came to the 
conclusion that several of them might have taken his 
place had he not been there. But as he was there, 
none of them could replace him. The Russian Revolu- 
tion did not depend on one man but it had, evidently, 
pushed him forward in order to give the Revolution 
the clearest and most consistent expression. 

Lenin sat motionless in the rowing-boat, his eyes 
closed. As he abandoned himself to the sensation of 
peace, he knew, of course, that it was purely imaginary 
and that at any moment all the problems of the day 
would arise before him once again in all their gigantic 
stature. Another moment — and again, with the inev- 
itability of the beating of the pulse. there would 
rush to his heart the experiences and alarms of recent 
days, his deep-seated anxiety for the welfare of his 
wife Nadezhda Konstantinovna, of his sisters, his 
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Party comrades, his reserved but no’ less strong affec- 
tion for them—the men and women of his Party, 
some of them full of the joy of life, others ascetic, 
some fiery by temperament, others grave and severe, 
but all of them dedicated to the common cause and 
ready to defend it to their last breath. Again he would 
feel a stab of pain from that razor-sharp sense of 
responsibility for the lives and souls of the workers, 
sailors and soldiers whose faces would flash before his 
mind’s eye once more. He gently resisted the returning 
flood of difficult thoughts and complicated political 
calculations; he had to take a respite from those 
things, and he rested as much as he could. And when 
he could no longer resist them he opened his eyes 
to meet them, the way a swimmer meets a wave 
with his chest. 

When Lenin opened his eyes he saw the motionless 
bushes quite close. A wall of low trees ran down to 
the water’s edge. The sides of the boat scraped against 
the rushes. The boat drove its bow into the shore. 


2 


Yemelyanov laid down the oars, sat still for a mo- 
ment, listening hard, then stood up, stepped ashore 
and drew the boat up. Kolya jumped out. The second 
boat came up alongside. Its passengers began to stir 
and whisper. Nearby, a bittern cried with an almost 
human voice. 

Lenin reached for the attaché case of papers that 
lay at his feet, put it under his arm and stepped 
ashore. Four men got out of the other boat. Yemelya- 
nov cast a proprietary glance over the people, the 
boats and the lake, and nodded to Lenin: 

“Let’s go.” 

He walked ahead, followed by Lenin, Zinoviev and 
Yemelyanov’s four sons — Kolya, Sasha, Kondraty and 
Sergei — followed in Indian file. At first the earth 
felt damp underfoot and made little sucking noises 
as they walked but soon they were on firm ground. 
The air smelled of marsh and meadow grasses. 
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Yemelyanov knew the path well. He had examined 
the region thoroughly before bringing Lenin there; 
he had even visited it at night on one occasion. So 
he walked with leisurely assurance, pleased with 
himself for having planned everything so well and 
hoping that Lenin would notice it. His right shoulder 
sagged a little under the weight of a sack in which 
he had brought supplies. Though he was confident 
that they would not meet anybody he had nevertheless 
been disappointed when Lenin forbade him to bring 
arms of any description with him. He had three rifles 
in store. Well greased, with several dozen cartridge- 
clips, they lay in a secure hiding-place. But Lenin 
would not hear of it. He simply laughed, waved a hand 
and said: 

“The time for using rifles will come later. Take 
good care of them till then. They’re greased, you say. 
That’s good. They’ll be needed. Not three, but three 
million of them. I'll agree to no less. Three won't 
save us. If there is any trouble they’ll only make us 
ridiculous. Ridiculous people or ridiculous corpses. 
Today you and I are politicians, not soldiers.”’ 

Yemelyanov was an old Party militant. Many rifles 
had passed through his hands in 1905 and after. He 
believed that arms always come in handy. With a 
revolver in his pocket or a rifle over his shoulder 
he would feel more confident. But though he grumbled 
he gave in. 

Although Lenin had spent several days in the garret 
of his shed, sleeping up there on the straw, sharing 
with his family meals of potato soup, herring and 
millet porridge, talking freely to the children and to 
Yemelyanov’s wife Nadezhda and often helping to 
wash up afterwards — in a word, sharing their life — 
Yemelyanov found it difficult to believe even now 
that the man breathing evenly just behind him was 
Lenin. All Russia was talking about Lenin. You could 
not travel in a suburban train without hearing the 
name which three months ago was known only to a 
fairly narrow circle of Bolshevik Party members, the 
most progressive workers and, of course, the active 
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opponents of the Bolsheviks. With his arrival in 
Petrograd a new voice of astonishing power and 
sonority made itself heard in the discordant chorus of 
agitated Russia, growing and growing in volume until 
before long it drowned all other voices. It was like 
a challenging trumpet call among the shrieking of 
whistles, the whining of mouth-organs and the tinkling 
of balalaikas. Not that the workers, and especially the 
Bolsheviks among them, did not understand their class 
interests before April. But they were bubbling over 
with a sensation of unfamiliar freedom, their time 
was taken up with hunting for disguised gendarmes 
and detectives, with attending meetings, with innumer- 
able elections and delegations. The workers of the 
Sestroretsk Arsenal where Yemelyanov worked took 
it into their own hands to dismiss the manager, Major- 
General Giber, and his assistant, Major-General Dmi- 
trievsky; the Chief Artillery Department reluctantly 
confirmed the workers’ decision. They were all terribly 
happy and went about looking proud and satisfied. 
It had been on March 21st that the workers decided 
at a general meeting, after a speech by a representative 
of the Petrograd Bolsheviks, that ‘all the measures 
taken by the Provisional Government to liquidate the 
remains of the old regime and to strengthen and broad- 
en the victory of the people should be supported by 
the working class’. A fortnight later a resolution like 
that would have been impossible. 

Many Bolsheviks, including Yemelyanov himself, had 
been expressing more or less the same ideas as Lenin 
even before Lenin returned, but it had been mere talk; 
the idea had no solid basis and lacked firm knowledge 
and conviction. Everybody wanted to congratulate each 
other, to trust one another — at least all those who 
wore red ribbons on their chests. Until the day when 
that challenging trumpet call sounded. 

The moon slid behind a cloud. Yemelyanov could 
hear Lenin’s light steps behind him. His heart was 
overflowing with delight and with a malicious joy 
that he was hiding Lenin in these thickets from all 
his enemies — Kerensky and Polovtsev, Ribot and 
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Lloyd George, from all the twelve Cossack corps, from 
the police force of all the gubernias of Russia, from 
the intelligence services of all the powers of the 
Entente. And as he walked happily on he felt a little 
surprised that this living “trumpet call’ was walking 
just behind him wearing Sergei Alliluyev’s faded 
brown overcoat, Yemelyanov’s shabby cap, and 
carrying an attaché case under his arm. 

A small clearing showed amidst the trees. 

“Here’s the place,’’ said Yemelyanov. 

Lenin stopped, looked around, noticed a haystack 
with a little shanty propped up against its side, put 
his attaché case down on the grass, took a few steps 
into the darkness, went out of sight and then, return- 
ing, rubbed his hands together as though ready to start 
haymaking, and asked: 

“Have you got the scythes and rakes?”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Yemelyanov. “You'll see them in the 
morning.” 

“We must have everything as though we were real 
haymakers.”’ 

“Of course. Shall I light a fire?”’ 

“Wouldn’t that be dangerous?” 

“No. There’s not a soul around.” 

After a few moments’ thought Lenin said: 

“All the same, there’s no need for a fire tonight. 
We'll sleep without one. We'll take a look round 
tomorrow and organise our life the right way.”’ 

The older boys — Sasha, Kondraty and Sergei — set 
out to explore the neighbourhood. The youngest, 
thirteen-year-old Kolya, stayed behind: he liked to 
be among grown-ups. Zinoviev sat on the grass and 
began to take off his boots. He had wrapped the foot- 
cloth on his left foot badly and it had _ blistered. 

Lenin walked to the hut, looked inside and then 
went in. 

‘Wonderful,’ he called from inside. “A splendid 
home. It’s warm and soft and it smells good.” He 
spread himself out on the hay and laughed quietly. 
Then he said: “Of course, it would be good to have 
a wireless telephone hidden in the hay to be in touch 
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with Petrograd. I rely on you, Nikolai Alexandrovich. 
I must have the papers on time.” 

“You will,” replied Yemelyanov, rattling pots and 
pans in the darkness. “Well, that’s all. Everything’s 
in its place. Well, lads, come on. Remember the way, 
so that you can get back here at any time. I'll lead 
you to the boat. It’ll be your turn to bring the news- 
papers tomorrow morning, Sasha.’’ 

Lenin called from the hut: 

“When you get to the shore speak loudly and we'll 
listen. We'll test how clearly we can hear anything 
on the shore. Come in here, Kolya.”’ 

Kolya crawled into the hut and squatted beside 
Lenin. Yemelyanov left with his elder sons. The 
rustling of their feet in the grass soon died away. 
Lenin put his arm across the boy’s shoulders and said: 

“Listen.” 

Fifteen minutes passed. There was not a sound — 
neither of voices, nor of the oars splashing. Lenin 
nodded with satisfaction and asked Zinoviev: 

“Shall we go to sleep, Grigori?”’ 

“D’you mean to say you can sleep, Vladimir Ilyich?”’ 

“I haven’t the slightest doubt about it,’”’ Lenin re- 
plied, though he knew very well that he wouldn’t 
sleep. 

“T can’t.” 

“Too bad. We’re like’ two hunted animals now. We 
ought to fall asleep quickly and sleep with our ears 
pricked. What’s the matter with your foot?” 

Zinoviev answered plaintively in his high-pitched 
voice: 

“Oh, it’s these bindings. I wrapped them clumsily 
and now I’ve got a blister.”’ 

“Take a philosophic view of misfortunes. A night 
under the old moon encourages philosophising. That 
moon has seen everything there is to see. It’s probably 
not the first time it’s seen intellectuals hiding from 
the police and not knowing how to wrap a foot-cloth.”’ 

“You’re always joking.” 

They heard footsteps. 

“It’s me,’’ said Yemelyanov out of the darkness. 
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Lenin and Kolya crawled out of the hut and sat 
on the grass near the entrance. Yemelyanov squatted 
on his haunches nearby. Lenin asked: 

“Did you talk there on the shore?” 

“VYes.’’ 

“Loudly?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“What did you talk about?” 

Yemelyanov laughed. “I said: ‘The Finns must be 
asleep. They’ll be up and working at dawn tomorrow. 
They don’t seem bad people. Good haymakers.’ Sasha 
replied: ‘It’s a pity they don’t understand our talk, 
though.’ And more in that style.”’ 

“Well done. Secrecy above all. So we can’t be heard 
from the shore. That’s good.” 

Zinoviev crawled into the hut with blankets and 
set about arranging their bed. 

“Are we going to light a fire in the morning, 
Dad?’’ Kolya asked. 

“Yes, we'll light one,” said Yemelyanov. 

“Let me light it?” 

“All right. Now go into the hut and sleep. It’s 
late.” 

“Can’t I sit up a bit longer?” 

“All you want to do is to sit around....”’ 

Inside the hut Zinoviev fidgeted a little and fell 
silent. 

“This place has one _ shortcoming,’ Lenin said 
quietly. 

“The mosquitoes?’ Yemelyanov shrugged guiltily. 
“Yes, there are a lot of mosquitoes, especially at night.”’ 

“No, it isn’t that. It’s impossible to work at night 
here, that’s the trouble.”’ 

“Maybe that’s for the best,’’ said Yemelyanov. “You 
can rest.”’ 

“Smokers are lucky fellows,’’ said Lenin after a 
short pause. “Good to sit in the dark on a night like 
this and smoke a pipe. Doing nothing but, all the 
same, having something to occupy oneself with.”’ 

“Did you give up smoking long ago?”’ 

“I’ve never smoked. Never had time and, besides, 
it’s an unnecessary expense. We lived more than mo- 
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destly, we had to count every kopek. Besides, smoking 
is a distraction. It’s not a serious addiction but it’s 
an addiction, all the same. You get used to smoking 
and when you haven’t any tobacco you’re in torture 
and can’t work. And to find oneself without tobacco 
was very easy when we were in exile or living as 
emigres. So I’ve lived a dull life, you see: I didn't 
smoke, didn’t drink, had practically nothing to do 
with girls.....’ He laughed. “But an interesting life, 
nevertheless, don’t you think? And now it looks 
quite like an adventure story. A hut in the depths 
of the forest across a lake! Terrible conspirators 
disguised as Finnish haymakers. Sleeping, Grigori? 
He’s asleep. Tired. He needs a real rest, he’s quite 
worn out.”’ 


3 


But Zinoviev was not asleep. He felt wretched, 
he had a dizzy feeling in his head. A little while ago 
in the boat he had experienced a strange sensation. 
The leading boat in which Lenin was sitting was 
barely visible and behind it rose a whitish twilight. 
suddenly Zinoviev imagined that the leading boat was 
drawing near to a yawning abyss and that his boat, 
tied to Lenin’s, was being involuntarily drawn into 
it too. He wanted to cry, “Stop! Don’t go on! Stop!” 

After the smashing of the July demonstration, 
Zinoviev had analysed the events that had led up to 
it. And he had passed through a whole range of doubts 
and misgivings. Now, on a warm humid night, on the 
misty lake in the marshes his doubts had assailed him 
with fresh intensity. “Are we travelling in the right 
direction? Aren't we going to get lost in this fog? 
Isn't there in Lenin’s courage and implacability an 
element of sectarianism or, still more dangerous, of 
an urge for self-sacrifice?’ It seemed to him that Le- 
nin was taking up too extreme a position, he wanted 
to carry everything through to the end, he was not 
prudent enough, he was incapable of making reasonable 
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compromises, he did not take into account the vacilla- 
tions of the masses. After all, Zinoviev reflected 
as he lay shivering, they were no more than a handful 
of intellectuals and around them stretched boundless 
Russia, full of greedy farmers and grabbing shopkeep- 
ers, drunken labourers and freakish church-goers, the 
Ivan Ivanoviches and the Ivan Nikiforoviches,* mi- 
racle-working icons and life-giving crosses. This 
Russia existed, although in a stupefied state, you 
could do nothing about it. The masses were uneducated, 
anarchistic too, as they had shown on July 3rd and 
4th. They were not to be relied on. Having received 
a semblance of freedom they were ready to smash 
and shred everything to pieces like Pomyalovsky’s 
seminary students. Any set-back plunged them into 
pessimism. The representatives of several mutinous 
regiments had given themselves up to Kerensky. Some 
ships of the Baltic Fleet had denounced the Bolsheviks 
as agents of Kaiser Wilhelm. Kronstadt had given up 
the “instigators”. Kamenev, Kollontai, Raskolnikov, 
Roshal, Sivers and many others had been arrested. 
Pravda and Soldatskaya Pravda had been closed down. 

And there was Lenin sitting near the hut and 
talking as though he had come to this place for a 
week-end holiday. He was asking Yemelyanov whether 
a working-class family could support itself off its 
garden patch; he wanted to know the price of vege- 
tables in the market, and finally, what kind of fish 
were to be found in the Sestroretsk lake, saying that 
“fish soup without ruff or at least perch is not worth 
making’. 

Yesterday, Zinoviev, on reading the morning news- 
papers, had said bitterly to Lenin: 

“How quickly the masses bow before power!” 

Without turning to him, Lenin replied swiftly: 

“That is so until they themselves become power.’ 
Then, turning round and looking into the newspaper 
Zinoviev was reading Lenin ran his eyes down the 
columns and went on: “The masses are practical 


* Gogol’s characters — dull, provincial thickheads.— Tr. 
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people, they don’t intend to stick their heads in the 
noose for nothing. They are not like individualistic 
intellectuals. Loud phrases and theatrical gestures 
are not their kettle of fish. They leave the gestures 
and the phrases to the Kerenskys and the Avksentyevs, 
graduates of classical gymnasiums who have read old 
Plutarch, a man who has driven more than one school- 
boy out of his mind. The masses will understand that 
they failed because they acted in an unorganised way. 
Next time they will take that into account.”’ 

Zinoviev smiled faintly: to speak about the “next 
time’ in the present circumstances meant to harbour 
delusions. 

He realised that he ought to let Lenin know his 
point of view clearly and unambiguously. But he said 
nothing. He was afraid. Expressed aloud, his thoughts 
would have been taken as a sign of weakness and 
indecision, and weakness was something Lenin and 
the Party as a whole despised more than anything 
else. After all, Zinoviev, by repeating persistently 
and conscientiously Lelin’s formulations with something 
akin to religious fervour, enjoyed a reputation among 
the comrades of being unflinching and indomitable. 
The disagreements he sometimes had with Lenin never 
amounted to an open clash of opinions. If he were 
to manifest weakness and indecision now, in this 
crucial moment, he would have to break with Lenin 
altogether, there would be no sense in his remaining 
in hiding, he would no longer be able to consider 
himself among Lenin’s closest followers, he would have 
to stop eating Yemelyanov’s black bread and millet 
porridge. He would become a nil. How could he agree 
to that? He could not. 

He bore towards Lenin a love that was almost like 
a woman’s, full of jealousy, a love, uncontrolled yet 
at the same time calculating, a love which Lenin in- 
spired without suspecting it since he always considered 
devotion to himself as a manifestation of devotion 
to his Party principles. 

Lenin’s courage aroused in Zinoviev both envy 
and irritation. But during the last two days before 
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they came here to the hay-fields across the lake these 
two conflicting feelings were replaced by a third, still 
more complicated one; it occurred to him that Lenin 
was only pretending to be brave and optimistic and 
that in real fact he knew that the Revolution had 
failed, that their doom had been sealed, that the 
butchers of the Provisional Government were going 
to execute the unsuccessful Russian Robespierre and 
his comrades to the gloating silence of the modern 
Pilates —the Plekhanovs, Potresovs and Chernovs. 
It was with something akin to triumph that Zinoviev 
caught those moments when Lenin was lost in re- 
flection and became absent-minded and sad. These 
moments of preoccupation, these melancholy intense 
looks roused in Zinoviev a surge of acute terror about 
the future and at the same time a not altogether 
disagreeable feeling of complacency: it meant that 
he, Zinoviev, was not so bad after all, it meant 
that his own gloomy thoughts were not a sign of his 
insignificance and weakness. 

True, Lenin would quickly pull himself together; 
realising that he had fallen silent and that everyone 
around him had done so too he would at once start 
talking about current events, he would ponder aloud 
about probable developments in the Revolution, make 
fun of the short-sightedness of the Socialist-Revo- 
lutionary and Menshevik leaders and crack jokes 
about the discomforts of underground work and so 
on. But Zinoviev was not inclined to take Lenin’s 
liveliness at its face value. 

The silvery moonlight suddenly flooded into the 
triangular entrance of the hut, the distant tree trunks 
glowed like candles. Zinoviev was reminded of a 
picture on a Biblical subject that he had once seen 
in a museum in Vienna. In his present state of mind 
he could not help thinking that if Jesus Christ had 
existed as an historical figure he too must have pre- 
tended to be happy before he was seized — laughing 
and joking, instead of weeping and lamenting as he 
had been presented by the naive, sentimental authors 
of the New Testament. 
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At that moment Lenin laughed. 

“Look, the moon has come out again,” he said. 
“And look, Nikolai Alexandrovich, it keeps floating 
to the left. Exactly like Russia in the near future. 
H’m, h’m.... Grigori is asleep. Kolya’s head is drooping. 
What about trying to get some sleep, eh, Kolya? 
Nikolai Alexandrovich, when we make the Revolution, 
the real one, you will have to change your name and 
patronymic. It sounds too grand and imperial.’’* 

Yemelyanov laughed. Then he asked: 

“And are we going to make the Revolution soon, 
Viadimir Ilyich?” 

There was a short pause. Zinoviev imagined Lenin 
clearly, thinking with his eyes screwed up, his 
expression concentrated and businesslike. 

“Soon. The point is that not one of the fundamental 
tasks of the Revolution has been solved. If the bour- 
geoisie could stop the war at once, give the peasants 
land at once, introduce at once an eight-hour working 
day and workers’ control over production, limit the 
profits of the capitalists and military profiteers — 
then they could prevent the Revolution taking place. 
But then they would not be the bourgeoisie. Ryabu- 
shinsky and Bublikov could then very well join our 
Party.... Soon, very soon now. Then we shall need 
your three rifles.”’ 


4 


Awakening next morning Zinoviev did not at first 
recognise where he was. Dazed and bewildered, he 
stuck his head out of the hut and over to the left 
amidst a thick growth of osiers saw Lenin. Lenin 
was seated on a tree stump with a round wooden 
block in front of him. He was writing fast. The mild, 
early-morning sun lit his bowed head. Around him 
flitted green and yellow dragonflies; now and 
again he waved them off, sometimes following them 


* That was the name of Tsar Nicholas IIJ.— Tr. 
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with an absent-minded glance before dropping his 
eyes to his work again. A caterpillar crawled across 
the sheet of paper and Lenin with the same absent- 
minded look picked it up between his thumb and 
forefinger and without raising his head _ tossed 
it into the undergrowth. He had already made himself 
at home, an enviable quality which often surprised 
Zinoviev. 

As always when he was writing, Lenin’s face wore 
an air of concentration. Without changing his expres- 
sion or looking at Zinoviev, he said: 

“Woken up, Grigori? You sleep like a city-dweller. 
You forget that you’re a Finnish haymaker and that 
it’s high time to be up at work, otherwise you won't 
have anything in your pocket for the winter. And 
with all those children to feed! Look, I’ve written 
one article and half of another. Been using my pen 
like a scythe. Take a wash and then come and read 
ite 

Yemelyanov was busy with the fire. A pot and a 
kettle hung over the flames on an iron rod. The pot 
was already on the boil. Kolya was not to be seen 
but he soon appeared from behind the trees, heralded 
by a bird-like call. 

“All quiet,” he declared. “No boats in sight.’ 

“Sh, don’t shout,’ said Yemelyanov quietly, nodding 
towards Lenin. But Kolya could not contain himself. 
Lowering his voice, he said: 

“I saw a hedgehog with some baby hedgehogs.”’ 

“What d’you think? Is she a reliable hedgehog? 
Sure she won’t give us away?’ asked Lenin in a se- 
rious voice, his head still bent over the sheet of paper 
on which he continued to scribble fast. He seemed to 
be looking at Kolya with his temple where merry 
little wrinkles gathered momentarily. 

“She’s on our side,” cried Kolya, grinning all over 
his face. 

“Off with you,’ whispered Yemelyanov sternly. 
He walked over to Zinoviev with a bucket. “Are you 
going to wash here or go down to the lake?”’ 

“T don’t know,” Zinoviev said, hesitantly. “Here, 
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I think. Don’t bother. I’ll manage for myself.”’ 

“(ll pour for you. You'll find that easier.” 

Zinoviev took a piece of soap, and a tooth-brush 
out of his suitcase but could not find his tooth- 
powder. He and Yemelyanov spoke in low voices but 
Lenin overheard them and said without changing his 
attitude: 

“Take mine. It’s near my pillow, wrapped up in 
a towel.” 

The pot of potatoes was boiling. After a while Ye- 
melyanov tried the potatoes with a fork and pro- 
nouced them ready. 

“Call him,” he whispered to Zinoviev. “Or perhaps 
we should not disturb him?” 

“Breakfast’s ready, Vladimir Ilyich.” 

“Coming, coming,’’ Lenin said rapidly, looking up; 
but he did not come at once, he sat thinking, his face 
assuming a sorrowful expression, the expression that 
aroused such mixed feelings in Zinoviev. 

shorn of its beard and moustache, Lenin’s face had 
changed greatly, becoming at once sterner and simpler. 
The beard and moustache concealed the resolute, firm 
outline of his lips, but now his large, determined- 
looking mouth was fully revealed. Only when he smiled 
was the old Lenin to be recognised: the skin stret- 
ched over the high cheekbones, his eyes narrowed, 
and mischievous, good-natured wrinkles gathered 
below his eyes and at the temples. 

After sitting still for a few moments Lenin joined 
the others beside the fire. He ate fast and in silence. 
Every now and again he would ask: 

“No signs of Sasha with the newspapers yet?” 

“It’s too early,’ Yemelyanov would answer, each 
time drawing a big silver watch from his pocket. 

“The news-stands open at eight. By the time he’s 
bought them, returned, taken the boat ... that’s 
another half-hour....”’ 

Lenin tried to hide his impatience, but without 
much success. He kept looking towards the path that 
led to the lake, tapping his knee with his fingers. 
He was obviously oblivious of the people around him, 
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of the pleasant warmth emitted by the fire, and, 
undoubtedly, of what he was eating. 

“As soon as the papers arrive,’ he said, rising to 
his feet, “you must sit down, Grigori, and finish your 
article about the events of July 3rd.” 

“Yes, of course,’ replied Zinoviev but at once 
shrugged in dismay. “But where will it be published? 
The newspapers have been shut down.” 

“Our people will think up something. We'll print 
it in Kronstadt. I hope the Kronstadt people have saved 
Golos Pravdy. They’re a resolute lot over there. And 
the opportunities are better....”’ 

“Hard to say,’ muttered Zinoviev. “Keeping a 
paper going in these circumstances? It’s more than 
doubtful.”” Trying to conceal his low spirits, he 
forced himself to his feet and spoke cheerfully, even 
a little playfully: “One must write, write, write.” 

“Ten o’clock,’”’ announced Yemelyanov, glancing at 
his silver turnip. “Sasha will turn up any minute 
now.” 

Lenin and Zinoviev walked to the space cleared 
by Yemelyanov amidst the osiers and settled down 
there. They worked for some time in silence, each 
seated on his own tree stump, each using his safety 
ink-pot. The sun rose higher in the sky and the day 
grew warm. Lenin wrote fast. Sometimes he stood 
up and walked up and down, whispering the phrases 
of his article. Then he would resume his seat. Finally, 
he looked up at Zinoviev who was sitting deep in 
thought, his big protruding eyes gazing in the void. 
Lenin smiled. 

“Not feeling like writing?” he asked. “In that case, 
read this.”’ 

He folded the pages of his article, leaned over the 
improvised writing-table and handed them to Zinoviev. 

The article, still incomplete, was entitled “On 
Slogans”’. Zinoviev lay down on the grass and began 
to read. He lay there and read and was delighted 
by the exceptional vigour, directness and profoundness 
of the article. It was comparable to the best works 
of Karl Marx, he reflected, admiringly, Marx of the 
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Neue Rheinische Zeitung period, when he was in the 
midst of the 1848 Revolution and had the feeling that 
the Revolution was going to succeed. Then the soft, 
rather flabby features of Zinoviev’s face hardened 
and the more he read the more tense his expression 
grew. He shook his head, laid the sheets of paper 
down, and arranged them slowly and carefully in an 
even pile. 

“Well? Don’t you like it?’ asked Lenin, his leit 
eyebrow shooting up. 

“It’s a wonderful article but....’’ 

“But what?” 

“It’s such an unexpected about-turn. What? To 
withdraw the most popular slogan of the day — ‘All 
Power to the Soviets’? And just at this time! A 
Leninist slogan. Your slogan!’’ He rose to his feet, 
perplexed, almost frightened. “The slogan you were 
so fond of, that you worked out yourself! How can 
you give it up so calmly? It’s incomprehensible. 
It’s incredible. And highly impracticable, too, in 
my opinion. Why, the masses have grown accustomed to 
that slogan. Yes, yes, we must take that into account.” 

Lenin smiled ironically. 

“Ah, that’s what it is. You are all for the article 
but you’re against its contents.’’ 

Zinoviev made a deprecating gesture. 

“Not at all, not at all. I agree in essence with your 
reasoning but I have doubts about the expediency. 
I praised your article....”’ 

“As a model of Bolshevist writing but having no 
practical significance?’’ 

“One moment. Let me finish. Perhaps it’s a matter 
of the formulations. You need to tone them down. 
I have the impression that the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
and the Mensheviks in the Central Executive Com- 
mittee are beginning to understand the erroneousness 
of their behaviour, the danger their persecution of 
the Bolsheviks entails for themselves. They are be- 
ginning to realise that if you give the bourgeoisie 
an inch they will take an ell. In these circumstances 
is there any sense....”’ 
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“Ah, I see your meaning. You want to give the 
petty-bourgeois politicians a chance to correct their 
mistakes. You still can’t forget that the Mensheviks 
and Socialist-Revolutionaries consider and call them- 
selves socialists. It’s childish naivety or plain stu- 
pidity, it’s bringing bourgeois morality into politics. 
The present-day Soviets are a direct accomplice of 
the counter-revolution. How, in these circumstances, 
can there be any talk of their ‘mistakes’? They washed 
their hands of us and betrayed us to the counter- 
revolution. They themselves slid into the pit of the 
counter-revolution. At best they are like sheep that 
have been brought to the slaughter-house, have put 
their heads under the axe and are bleating piteously. 
Even Milyukov knows that. It’s no good frowning, 
Grigori. The enemy sometimes sees and understands 
the situation more clearly. There’s no harm in taking 
a lesson from him. That rag Zhivoye Slovo wrote cor- 
rectly about the Soviets of today, that they are like 
wise men of Gotham who have lost their way in broad 
daylight. Suddenly someone said: We must call out the 
Cossacks. And the Soviets sighed with relief and 
called out the Cossacks.... There you have your So- 
viets of today.”’ 

“My Soviets!” said Zinoviev with a sickly smile. 

“For me the July events made one thing plain: 
power must be seized by the revolutionary proletariat 
acting independently. Then there will be Soviets 
again, but not like the present ones, not the Soviets 
that betrayed the Revolution, not the old Soviets, but 
renewed, tempered, recreated by the experience of 
struggle.” 

“That’s all true. But is it worth while...” 

“Ts it worth while telling the masses the truth? 
Of course, it is. The masses must be given the truth. 
There’s nothing more dangerous than deceit.” 

“In principle, yes....’”’ 

“Well, if that is true in principle, it must be true 
in particular, always, in every circumstance.”’ 

“Ah, Vladimir Ilyich, why do you talk to me in 
platitudes that are as familiar to me as they are to 
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you? You are speaking in general terms, and I am 
talking about tactics.”’ 

“Splendid. Our tactics are to tell the truth to the 
masses. The truth must be told even when it is not 
to our advantage: only then will people trust us. 
We shall be invincible if—and only if—we tell 
the masses the truth, always, at all the zigzags of 
history, if we don’t pass off the wish for the deed, 
if we don’t tell the people lies for so-called ‘tactical 
considerations’. For tactics are not so far apart from 
strategy as some comrades think. But I’m raising my 
voice. I’ve forgotten we are in hiding.” 

“You certainly have,’ said Zinoviev not without 
malice. “We are in hiding. And that’s why it seems 
to me wrong to speak and write now about the seizure 
of power by the revolutionary proletariat acting 
independently, as you put it just now. By posing the 
question in that way you are encouraging separate 
uncoordinated actions which help the _ counter- 
revolution, as we have seen.” 

“I hope the latest events have taught the workers 
not to be taken in by provocations at an unopportune 
moment. Surely you can see that the phase of the 
peaceful development of the Revolution has ended once 
and for all and that a new _ phase has begun in 
which everything will be decided by a force 
of arms. Don’t you see that? Strange. I see it. 
And I’m going to put it all in writing. I certainly 
am.’’ 

Zinoviev maintained a glum silence. Resuming his 
seat on the tree stump he thumbed through the 
pages of Lenin’s manuscript again and said in his 
high-pitched voice: 

“Still, do think over the formulations again. I feel 
the article has been written in a mood of irritation. 
Absolutely justified irritation with Dan and Tsereteli. 
But irritation is a bad counsel.’’ 

“It’s certainly no worse a one than fright. The 
Constitutional-Democrats’ Rech calls us ‘braves’ of 
the Vaska Buslayev type. Well, supported by science, 
armed with knowledge and an understanding of the 
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process of social development, the Vaska Buslayev 
type is not the worst category of Russians. Audacity, 
audacity, and once more audacity —those are not 
Vaska Buslayev’s words. They were spoken by Dan- 
ton — the greatest revolutionary tactician in the history 
of mankind.” 

As they argued the two men’s voices rose and fell, 
sometimes carrying so far that Yemelyanov grew 
somewhat alarmed. He sent Kolya out on patrol to 
the lake and off to the right in the forest. He listened 
to the argument as he busied himself with his simple 
household tasks. He was wholeheartedly on Lenin’s 
side — as an old Party militant he had always been 
in favour of resolute action. 

Well, Lenin certainly was giving the other a good 
dressing down, he said to himself, grinning from ear 
to ear as he listened. But in case Zinoviev should 
notice and take offence, he covered his smile by 
fingering his dark moustache. In that little glade 
Lenin reminded him of their factory dynamo fixed 
to the wall and vibrating with its latent energy as 
though it wanted to tear itself free and dash away. 
on and on. 


Nevertheless, Zinoviev, Knowing Lenin as well 
as he did, was not entirely wrong in his conjectures 
about his state of mind. Lenin really did sometimes 
feel oppressed by a sense of loneliness and bitter- 
ness. 

This feeling, which did not often visit his heart, 
so wide open for contacts with people, was perhaps 
the consequence of many months of strain, of extreme 
fatigue from making speeches at meetings and con- 
ferences, and from constantly having to maintain 
an outward calm and composure, which cost him no 
little effort. His indifferent, ironic attitude to the 
countless attacks and slanderous charges directed 
against him even surprised his comrades but in fact 
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it was no more than the manner he had acquired 
during a lifetime of subduing his feelings for the 
sake of deeds. Incidentally, he still found it a very 
difficult thing to achieve. 

Strange to say, a quite unimportant occurrence to 
which he did not at first attach any significance 
served to throw Lenin off his balance. 

Three days ago, when he was still hiding in the 
garret of the Yemelyanovs’ shed at Razliv, he asked 
Yemelyanov to find a clever, quick-witted young man 
among the Bolshevik workers at the Sestroretsk facto- 
ry capable of serving as a messenger, a job simple 
enough but requiring self-control and gumption. 
A messenger used to come to him from the Central 
Committee in Petrograd, but Lenin thought it would 
be a good idea to have a man handy whom he could 
send to the capital in emergencies. 

Yemelyanov promised to bring him someone and 
Lenin, after a little thought, decided to submit the 
candidate to a sort of test. He told Yemelyanov to 
bring the young man close to the shed or even inside 
and to start up a conversation with him which Lenin 
would listen to from his place of concealment. If 
the man seemed suitable, Lenin would come down 
from the garret and disclose his identity. 

The next day a young worker called on Yemelyanov. 
Through a chink in the garret wall Lenin watched 
them both. Screwing up his eyes he saw the two men 
walk slowly across the yard, stop near the house and 
then walk towards the shed. Lenin liked the look of 
the young man Yemelyanov had chosen. He was a 
sturdy fair-haired fellow, composed, with a ready 
smile and pleasant features; he behaved with a rather 
attractive air of respectfulness towards Yemelyanov 
and his wife, who came out to greet him and then 
went off into the garden on her innumerable house- 
hold duties. 

Yemelyanov led the young man into the shed where 
they both sat down at the table. Lenin, who was 
highly interested in all this, lay down on the hay 
and listened. | 
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Yemelyanov cleared his throat, cocked an ear to- 
wards the garret and asked: 

“Well, Alexei, how are things in the factory?” 

“Things!” replied Alexei. “Bad. They’ve forced us 
into a corner. There’s no way out. Looks as if the 
best thing we can do is to run away — anywhere.”’ 

“But why?” 

“You're asking me. They’re hounding us to death. 
‘German spies, agents of Wilhelm.’ Everything’s gone 
to pot.”’ 

“Well, that’s natural,’’ said Yemelyanov, shifting ner- 
vously on the bench. “It’s to be expected from the 
enemies of the proletariat...” 

“Enemies! If it were only our enemies! They’re all 
talking that way. The best thing is to run for it.”’ 

“Run, run, is that all you can say? Just because 
the man in the street is talking all sorts of nonsense 
you've lost all your guts.” 

“Or listen to what they say about Lenin.... It isn’t 
only the man in the street either. Old revolutionaries 
do, too. Why, they wouldn’t talk nonsense, would 
they? It’s ugly, I say, ugly.”’ 

“Oh, you stupid, stupid fellow. Believing all that 
rot. Well, that’s enough. Let’s go.”’ 

“It isn’t as though I believe.... But you and I can't 
see into his soul. How can we be sure? We’re rank 
and filers, workers. And he’s spent all his life abroad. 
Were you at his side all the time? You know your- 
self — Asef, Malinovsky. People trusted them _ too. 
Why, Malinovsky was even a Bolshevik, a member of 
the Central Commitee. All this talk makes me feel 
queer, I can’t sleep at night. And what about Lenin 
himself? Gone into hiding! If he showed himself, 
faced trial and defended himself—that would be a 
different story. But he’s hiding. They write that he 
flew to Germany.”’ 

Yemelyanov sat there deeply depressed. His heart 
raced. He was listening so hard for sounds from the 
garret that he scarcely heard what Alexei was saying. 
Outside the shed a cock crowed and a dog started 
barking. Yemelyanov hoped the dog would go on 
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barking and the cock would crow louder and longer 
so that Alexei’s words would not reach the garret. 
He rose suddenly to his feet, shoved the bench back 
and said sternly: 

“And there was I thinking you were a man.... Oh, 
all right then. Let’s go, let’s go.” 

“No need to take offence, Nikolai Alexandrovich,” 
said Alexei. “No need at all. My heart aches. I*m 
opening it to you as one comrade to another.”’ 

“All right, let’s go.” 

Alexei fell silent. Then, turning away, he asked: 

“Still feeling ill?” 

“Yes.” 

They left the shed. Alexei nodded awkwardly and 
left. Yemelyanov stood still for a few moments and 
then returned slowly to the shed. He stopped, listening 
hard. Not a sound. He flushed deeply, pulled his 
shirt down hard and began to climb the ladder up 
to the garret. Lenin was seated at the table writing. 
When Yemelyanov’s head appeared through the open 
trapdoor, Lenin pierced him with a long penetrating 
look and then, with sudden cheerfulness, said: 

“Well, old man, you chose a fine messenger. You 
certainly did. Never mind, never mind, don’t worry. 
After all, the working class unfortunately — but lucki- 
ly, too, yes, luckily —is not one homogeneous mass.”’ 
He walked over to the trapdoor, squatted on his 
haunches and patted Yemelyanov on the shoulder. 
“Don’t worry.” 

Yemelyanov brightened, sighed with relief and after 
a pause said guiltily: 

“Seems I don’t know much about people....’’ 

“Don’t worry,’ Lenin repeated gently but now he 
sounded preoccupied. 

However, later that evening while working on his 
article “The Political Situation” in the small unheated 
bath-house on the shore of a little lake that lay adja- 
cent to the Yemelyanovs’ yard, he thought over the 
incident and felt dejected himself. Precisely because 
the young man was such a decent, sincere fellow. You 
could tell he was well-read, that he possessed the so- 
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phistication of the best Petrograd workers. True, Lenin 
had not liked the man’s aspect when he left the yard: 
his back looked a bit fleshy and his shoulders stooped. 
But Lenin realised that really the man’s back had 
nothing to do with it all —it was simply a small reac- 
tion to the conversation he had just overheard. 

The bath-house was clean and cool. Sitting there in 
the twilight Lenin felt sad. He lowered his head onto 
his hands which lay folded on the table — an unusual 
pose for him. He realised he was in that state of se- 
vere nervous overstrain as once before in Switzerland, 
and again when he was living near Cracow. Then he 
had had to drop his work, leave for the mountains 
and walk himself into a state of physical exhaustion. 
Now that was impossible. He was chained to this 
bath-house and the garret, or, more precisely, to the 
events in Petrograd, to the columns of newspapers of 
various tendencies, shrieking, slandering, trying to 
confuse the working class and the army rank and 
file, to discredit the Party of the Bolsheviks in their 
eyes. 

He raised his head. The newspaper pages lay fan- 
wise on the table. Every line oozed poison. Take the 
Constitutional-Democrats’ newspaper Rech: “The 
Party of People’s Freedom demands the immediate 
arrest of Lenin and his followers to protect the free- 
dom and security of Russia against further encroach- 
ments.”’ 

“They are not agents provocateurs, they are worse 
than that: their activities have always made them 
voluntary or involuntary agents of Wilhelm II.... The 
public has the right to demand from the government 
of a free republic a searching investigation into all 
Lenin’s activities. We shall frequently return to a 
study of Bolshevism in the near future."’ Thus wrote 
Viadimir Burtsev. 

“Gentlemen, when we hear the voices of those men 
who came by way of Germany, when we think over 
what they are preaching, then it becomes abundantly 
clear that they have had long-standing contact with 
the Germans and that they are saturated with their 
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ideas. There is nothing Russian about it at all.” 
That was the speech of the Octobrist Savich. 

Milyukov’s speech: “In all cases connected with the 
name of Lenin I have only this to say: arrest him, 
arrest him, arrest him.”’ 

“At the hall of the First Cadet Corps (15, Univer- 
sity Embankment, Church entrance) a lecture by 
S. A. Klivansky (Maxim), member of the Soviet of 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies: ‘Revolutionaries or 
Counter-Revolutionaries?’ Criticims of Leninism. 
Entrance fee 30 kopeks.”’ 

‘““Bee-Ba-Bo Cabaret. 19, Italian Street. A party 
tonight at 10.30. A cure for maiden’s loneliness. A song 
about Lenin. A scene on the beach. A song about Bol- 
sheviks and Mensheviks. A tale about an old man and 
a turnip. The man in the sealed carriage, and many 
other attractions. Tickets 10 rubles.”’ 

‘Dear brother Cossacks, to you, free sons of the 
boundless steppes, dear Mother Russia stretches out 
her hands and sheds bitter tears. Find in your ranks 
a Yermak or a Minin, take citizen Kerensky as Po- 
zharsky and save Russia. Enough treachery, anarchy 
and the shame of Lenin. Say: Hands off; bring peace 
on the tips of your swords and receive the world’s 
recognition as your reward.” 

Lenin's eyes narrowed with contempt. There was 
nothing bad that did not bring some good, he thought 
as he looked through the tiny window of the bath- 
house on to the grey lake. The Constitutional-Demo- 
crats and Kerensky had overdone it. Millions of copies 
of bourgeois papers, defiling the Bolsheviks in all 
manner of ways, were helping to draw the broadest 
masses into forming an estimate of Bolshevism. And 
when they estimated it at its true worth that would 
put the lid on the Constitutional-Democrats and Ke- 
rensky. The Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Men- 
sheviks, as was natural for the _ petty-bourgeois, 
changed their minds from one day to the next. Now 
they were defending Lenin against slander, saying 
through the mouth of Tsereteli himself that Lenin was 
“carrying on ideological high-principled propaganda”’ 
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and forming a committee of investigation to look into 
the “Lenin Case’’; and now they would support the cam- 
paign of slander, dissolve the investigating committee 
and demand that Lenin should face trial in a bour- 
geols court. 

He felt sorry, though, for the workers, for that Ale- 
xel with his fleshy back who had been misled by the 
enemy’s propaganda, who still believed in the no- 
bility of the “old Revolutionaries” in the present So- 
viets and in the justice of the bourgeois courts. With 
his fleshy back. Oh, damn the fellow’s back! 

Alexei had inadvertently mentioned Malinovsky, too, 
and this had reopened a fresh wound that had not 
yet fully healed in Lenin’s heart. Roman Vatslavovich 
Malinovsky, cooped in 1912 to the Central Committee 
of the Party, the leader of the Bolshevik faction at 
the Fourth State Duma, had turned out to be an agent 
provocateur who was being paid 500 rubles a month 
by the Secret Police—the highest pay for an agent 
provocateur. After the February Revolution the bour- 
geois press maliciously ran down the Bolsheviks in 
connection with the Malinovsky affair, accusing Lenin 
of shielding Malinovsky. The truth of the matter was 
that Lenin really did not believe that Malinovsky was 
a traitor until quite recently, when detailed and un- 
deniable evidence from archives of the police depart- 
ment was published. He did not believe it although 
several comrades had warned him, although Nadezhda 
Konstantinovna, with her subtle sensitiveness to pe- 
ople, did not like Malinovsky, although Malinovsky 
had behaved in a strange way by suddenly and wil- 
fully giving up his seat in the State Duma and going 
abroad. Lenin could not, did not want to believe it. 
Why not? Was it perhaps because Malinovsky was 
a worker, a fitter? Lenin had a special weakness for 
working people —not only for the working class as 
a whole but for every worker in particular, whether 
he was politically conscious or not. He could not stand 
those socialists like Plekhanov who worshipped the 
“proletariat’’, swore by the “proletariat’? but who had 
no warm feelings for Vanya, Fedya, Mitya, Ivan Iva- 
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novich or Pelageya Petrovna, who did not believe in 
their common sense and did not care a brass kopek 
for them. For such socialists the “proletariat” had gra- 
dually turned into something amorphous, vague, im- 
material, it had become a formula, dry as a skeleton, 
and hollow as an idol. 

Yes, Leninshad been proud of the skilful speeches 
of Malinovsky, a worker, in the Duma, of his inquisi- 
tive bent of mind and erudition, of his gift for story- 
telling, and he hoped that in time this man might 
develop into a real working-class leader, a “Russian 
Bebel’’. Even when he learned that Malinovsky’s wife 
had tried to take her own life— now it seemed pro- 
bable that she discovered her husband’s treachery — 
and later, when Malinovsky turned up at Poronino, 
frightened and unstrung, Lenin did not admit the 
possibility of his treachery and attributed everything 
to his shattered nervous system and to his resentment 
at the suspicions that Malinovsky knew were harboured 
about him. And all the time, Malinovsky, the work- 
er leader who inspired such fear in the chairman and 
the assistant chairmen of the Duma, who made in 
the Duma such fiery speeches, written for him by 
Lenin, was giving advance copies of these speeches to 
Beletsky, the director of the police department. 

“And so, my respected friend Alexei,’’ Lenin said 
aloud, ‘‘there are workers and workers....”’ 

Lenin reflected ruefully on how easy it would really 
be to win the stormy approval of that Alexei and other 
ingenuous and bewildered fellows like him. It was not 
yet too late to give himself up to the police. What 
the Alexeis did not understand was that there would 
be no trial, that, at the best, Lenin would be put 
away behind lock and bars and deprived of the possi- 
bility of influencing events, and, at the worst, which 
was almost a certainty — he would be killed on his 
way to prison. (An excellent pretext for Alexei to 
repent of his doubts and weep on Yemelyanov’s shoul- 
der.) Were he, Lenin, to take that step, he would be 
yielding to petty-bourgeois illusions unpardonable 
in a proletarian revolutionary. 
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Nevertheless —so weak is human nature! — al- 
though all these things were quite clear to him, Le- 
nin could not stop composing in his mind the speech 
he would have made before the bourgeois court. In 
his imagination he could hear the prosecutor’s speeches 
and himself replying to them, expounding the fifteen- 
year history of Bolshevism, its ideology and aims. 
As to that silly talk about espionage, its stupidity 
must be clear to the prosecution itself. The charge 
was based only on the testimony of a half-baked Ger- 
man spy named Corporal Yermolenko, who had been 
caught by the Russian counter-intelligence. Yermo- 
lenko was supposed to have declared that the officers 
of the German General Staff who had enrolled him 
had told him that Lenin and other Bolsheviks were 
working as German agents, too. One would have to 
be a very stupid man to believe that officers of the 
General Staff of the German army would reveal de- 
tails of their organisation to a newly enrolled rank- 
and-file agent. All these ‘‘testimonies’’ had been faked 
by the Russian counter-intelligence and its chief 
General Denikin as early as last May and were not 
published then only because of their absurdity. Only 
in July, the Minister of Justice Pereverzev, frightened 
by the armed demonstration, decided to publish that 
wretched piece of slander with the help of the re- 
negade Alexinsky in order to discredit the Bolsheviks 
in the eyes of the soldiers. 

There was nothing easier than to discredit the testi- 
mony of the slanderers during the trial. In his mind's 
eye Lenin saw before him the faces of the “wit- 
nesses’ — Grigori Alexinsky, consumed with insatiable 
ambition, slippery and repulsive like all renegades; 
he saw the dandruff-sprinkled jacket of Burtsev, the 
“revolutionary terrorist” as he called himself, though 
he had never killed anyone, a man _ with prickly 
eyes in a face fringed with a rather grubby beard; 
he saw the anarchist dandy Boris Savinkov, a vain 
poseur: he saw the ex-Marxist Potresov and the ex- 
Bolshevik Meshkovsky: he saw all those “exes’’ with 
their professorial beards and flabby cheeks, he heard 
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their words full of hatred and fear, and he answered 
them, he caught them out in their lies, their ignorance, 
their hatred of revolution, their fear of the masses, 
their contempt for the Russian working class, their 
lack of respect for proletarian democracy and their 
honeyed admiration of European-style bourgeois de- 
mocracy with its working men’s choral societies and 
its “Marxist” beer-halls. He felt ready to face them 
in court or anywhere else they liked and to show them 
how much he despised them. Perhaps more than any- 
thing else he dreamed of meeting Plekhanov face 
to face, of looking him in the eye, of coming to grips 
with him now that he, Lenin, had grown up with the 
Revolution. The monstrous transformation of Plekha- 
nov the internationalist into a common-place Russian 
jingo, of Plekhanov the revolutionary into a confused 
liberal, was still a puzzle and a disappointment to Le- 
nin in spite of all the experience in recent years. 
History was a complicated thing. Maybe Voltaire and 
even Rousseau would have been opposed to the great 
French Revolution inspired by their ideas had they 
lived to see it. What luck to be able to die at the 
right time! Plekhanov had not managed to do that. 

Engrossed in his solitary thoughts, Lenin went on 
composing his speech, or, rather his speeches, before 
the court. There was a challenging sparkle in his 
eyes, his lips twisted in a smile. His scorn for his 
political opponents from the petty-bourgeois camp was 
far from a propaganda measure; he really did hold 
their articles, speeches, their style and habits, their 
slobbering sermonising and loud promises in profound 
contempt. At times they quite surprised him by their 
complete lack of understanding of what was happening 
in the world. Kerensky seemed to him to be simply 
immature, a fussy underdeveloped youth. Dan and 
Tsereteli were evil, pilfering little boys. Martov, child- 
ishly weak and unhappy, Chernov a vain, bad boy. 
They all seemed to Lenin so incongruously petty 
compared to the scale and significance of the Russian 
Revolution that he found himself wondering how he 
could ever have taken them seriously. 
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However, they were cut to the pattern of the Russi- 
an philistine, expressing his inconsistent nature, speak- 
ing his ambiguous language. Their promises and phra- 
ses befogged the minds of the philistines. The pressing 
task of the day was to reduce their influence to nil. 
Unless that was done, there could be no question of 
waging war against the principal enemy, the powerful 
bourgeoisie, the overt and half-overt counter-revo- 
lutionaries — Milyukov and Maklakov, Ryabushinsky 
and Tereshchenko. Those men knew what they wanted. 
They were practical men, men with the calculating 
minds of big commerce, who were accustomed to 
approach politics in a strictly businesslike way, who 
had no confidence in words, who knew how to take 
the bull by the horns. The battle was precisely with 
them, for it was they who after July held the power 
in the state, and the court which that wretched Alexei 
wanted him, Lenin, to face was their court. 

Consequently, it was essential to show the workers 
the harmfulness of their illusions about the concilia- 
tory Soviets of today and to expose to them the real 
nature of the justice of the Kerenskys and the Pere- 
verZeVs. 

In the small cool bath-house that evening Lenin 
conceived the idea of two articles which he later 
entitled “On Slogans” and “On Constitutional Illu- 
sions’’. 


6 


Lenin was already finishing the first of these ar- 
ticles at his improvised table near the hut amidst the 
undergrowth when he heard the warning whistle that 
they had agreed on and saw Yemelyanov's eldest son, 
seventeen-year-old Sasha, coming across the meadow. 
Lenin hurried towards him and took the bulky bundle 
of newspapers that Sasha was carrying under his arm. 
Without a word he sat down on the grass beside Zi- 
noviev and Yemelyanov, close to the smouldering fire, 
and started thumbing through the papers, from time 
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to time uttering meaningful ejaculations like “I see, 
I see’, or “Aha!’’ or “H’m, h’m’’. It sounded as 
though he was carrying on a violent though silent 
argument with someone; his eyes expressed one feeling 
after another—scorn, depression, passion, satisfac- 
tion, challenge.... 

“They are talking about reintroducing the death 
penalty,” he said at last, looking up. “Here’s a telegram 
from Kornilov that sounds like an ultimatum: ‘An 
army of maddened, ignorant people, unprotected by 
the authorities from systematic corruption and de- 
moralisation, and having lost all sense of human 
dignity, is retreating. Either its flight will be stopped 
and this shame wiped out by the revolutionary go- 
vernment or, if that proves impossible, the inevitable 
course of history will bring forward other people 
who by removing this dishonour will at the same time 
destroy the achievements of the revolution and will 
thus be unable to bring happiness to the country....’ 
D’you detect the muffled threats in that, Grigori? 
Very interesting. Very significant. And further on 
he is even more trenchant: ‘I, General Kornilov, whose 
whole life from the first moment of consciousness has 
been spent in devoted service to my country, declare 
that the Motherland is in mortal danger.... As a 
temporary measure made necessary..... Temporary? 
He does not dare to tell the whole truth, so he pre- 
varicates, this ‘devoted servant’ to the country — 
‘made necessary by the exceptionally desperate situa- 
tion, it is essential immediately to reintroduce the 
death penalty and drumhead courts-martial in the 
theatre of military operation.’ Now that’s talking 
seriously. No ambiguity there. Or, at least, not much. 
And, look, here’s the government decree about 
reintroducing the death penalty, signed by Kerensky, 
Yefremov and Yakubovich! The ultimatum has been 
complied with. With slight amendment very character- 
istic of the windbag Kerensky: they have established 
not drumhead courts-martial but military-revolutio- 
nary courts. It sounds better that way, you see, so that 
the masses may accept this measure as something revo- 
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lutionary. Kornilov is supported by the other terrible 
revolutionary — Boris Savinkov, the novelist-terrorist: 
‘Death penalty for those who refuse to risk their 
lives for the country, land and freedom.’ Ultra-revo- 
lutionary phraseology with nothing but rot inside, 
for there is no land and there is no freedom. And 
what is the Central Executive Committee of the So- 
viets doing in the meanwhile? How are our socialists 
behaving? Aha! I see, I see. Here they are — ‘the 
leaders of the plenipotentiary organs of Russian de- 
mocracy’. The report of the joint meeting of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Soviets of Work- 
ers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies and the Executive Com- 
mittee of Peasants’ Deputies. Kerensky’s speech: 
“The government will save Russia and will forge its 
unity with iron and blood should arguments of reason, 
honour and conscience prove to be insufficient.’ That’s 
a hint for us. Arrests, murder and foul slanders are 
considered arguments of reason, honour and conscience. 
Nikolai Semyonovich Chkheidze himself replies. He 
promises full support to the Provisional Government. 
I see, I see. Kerensky embraces Chkheidze, they kiss 
each other. How they love to kiss one another! It 
ought to be noted in the chronicles of Russian history 
that in reintroducing the death penalty, the petty 
bourgeois liked to kiss each other. Mister Fyodor Dan 
tables a resolution — very much to the point in con- 
nection with the reintroduction of the death penalty, 
very much to the point — demanding that you, Grigori, 
and | presented ourselves for trial. That same Fyodor 
Dan who fifteen years ago brought in his suitcase 
with a double bottom from Munich to Bvelostok my 
book What Is To Be Done?, the book which he praised 
to the skies and which, incidentally, even then clearly 
proclaimed our aim—a socialist revolution. Oh, the 
zigzags of history! And the troops called out by the 
government to crush the Bolsheviks are arriving in 
Petrograd. The 177th Izborsky Regiment, the Vendens- 
ky Infantry Regiment, Kolt’s 9th Command with 
machine-guns, the 3rd Non-Commissioned Officers’ 
School—they’ve all arrived. The 14th Mitavsky 
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Regiment paraded on Palace Square in battle order 
and was greeted there—ha! ha!—by none other 
than Victor Chernov, the Socialist-Revolutionary 
leader and minister in the bourgeois government. 
Things are heading for a Bonaparte dictatorship and the 
socialist ministers are serving as a screen for it. 
Emergency conference of officers of the Petrograd 
garrison. These understand the situation better than 
ex-Marxists do. Captain Zhuravlyov says that the 
‘professional organisations like the Soviets are 
incapable of dealing with affairs of state’. Captain 
Milovanov proposes that the death penalty be intro- 
duced in the rear too and that it should also apply 
to civilians. Lieutenant of Cossacks Khomutov ex- 
pressed himself even better, even more precisely: ‘A 
surgeon is needed. A surgeon—a single military 
dictatorship.’ This one puts it rather bluntly. And here’s 
a little piece by a certain Arbuzyev —a pseudonym, 
naturally. But you can smell a Constitutional- 
Democrat behind it; there’s no doubt about that. 
The title is short but highly significant: ‘He’. A 
lyrical little article with a very clear political 
background. ‘During the past month,’ this Constitu- 
tional-Democrat writes, ‘I have often’ thought 
about him. I have tried to imagine him. I have looked 
for his face among passers-by, I have tried to guess 
his name in the long list of unfamiliar names which 
appear every day in our newspapers. With each passing 
day I have less and less doubts that he will appear. 
Who is he? A military man, of course. An officer. 
A subaltern or, maybe, a young captain. At the present 
time rank has no importance. The road is open to 
talent. He will be bitter, persistent, monstrously 
ambitious but he will know how to hide that. His 
mind is quite cold, sober, free from the slightest 
illusions, as supple and sharp as a rapier. Words like 
“motherland’’, “freedom’’, “proletariat”, “equality’’, 
“democracy”, “socialism”, and ‘universal happiness” 
make no appeal whatsoever to him. He watches, waits 
and calculates. On July 3rd, after the shooting on 
Sadovaya I thought for one moment that I had seen 
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him. The excited crowd surged like an ocean. And 
then, like a swimmer on the crest of a wave, on the 
shoulders of a group of people an officer appeared 
wearing a leather jacket with three wound stripes 
on his sleeve. Slung over his shoulder was a rifle 
that he had just taken from a Red Guardsman. He 
was of medium height, graceful and lithe. His brilliant 
dark eyes had a keen, piercing look. His profile 
reminded me—it was, of course, only an _ illusory 
impression — of the young Napoleon. Can’t you hear 
the distant sound of his steps, reader? In the blue 
Shimmer of the Petrograd white nights do you not 
notice a gigantic shadow rising from the earth into 
the sky?’ Well, there they are, the dreams of the 
bourgeoisie! The bourgeois sees very clearly that 
in the blue shimmer of the Petrograd white 
nights stands the gigantic shadow of the victorious 
proletariat rising from the earth to the sky. He 
sees it and trembles with fear and dreams of this 
shadow being screened by another one, the longed- 
for shadow of a Pussian Bonaparte carrying a rifle 
snatched from a Red Guardsman, the shadow of 
his beloved dictator, a cynic to whom words like 
‘motherland’, ‘freedom , ‘proletariat’, ‘socialism’ 
and ‘universal happiness’ make no appeal whatsoever.... 
As for him being a subaltern or a young captain, 
that is sheer nonsense, just fine words. It’s a full 
general, not a subaltern they’re looking for. Perhaps 
the very one ‘whose whole life has been spent in 
devoted service’ and who ‘as a temporary measure’ 
has brought back the death penalty. But all 
these Arbuzyevs are reckoning without their host. 
These professors and attorneys still think of the 
masses aS a mob, the manure of history. They are 
still quite sure that they can attain their ends by 
ministerial combinations. And here we have some 
verse: 


Oh, in the kitchen with the cook 

I sang a lusty song or two. 

Hey, Russia, don’t fall into 

The pit the Bolshies dug for you.... 
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Hypocrisy I can’t abide, 

And women’s kisses leave me cold. 
So leave your female wiles aside, 
And tell me where is Lenin holed. 


H’m, h’m.... And here’s some bad news. In Revel the 
Bolshevik newspapers Utro Pravdy and Kiir have been 
closed down. In Helsingfors they closed down Volna. 
In Kronstadt Golos Pravdy has been banned. Have 
you finished your article, Grigori? Not yet? Well, 
finish it, all the same. I’m just finishing mine. Don’t 
worry, we'll publish them somewhere. Why are you 
looking so depressed, Sasha? Don’t be afraid. They’re 
reckoning without their host. Thank you for bringing 
the newspapers though you did bring bad news with 
them. Bad news is good for tempering one’s character. 
Off already? Remember me to your mother. Good- 
bye for the present, Sasha. Who’s bringing the papers 
tomorrow?” 


7 


By midday it had grown very hot. The heat lay 
on the meadow like a solid, immovable weight and 
even the shade, deceptively dark, was no better. It 
breathed heat, and lizards, dragonflies and clouds of 
mosquitoes vainly sought refuge there. 

Lenin broke off from his work with increasing 
frequency and glanced at Yemelyanov who, stripped 
to the waist, was mowing the grass not far away. 

Yemelyanov mowed only to prevent suspicions, so 
that the haystack should grow higher as in real 
haymaking. But he worked with a will, and compe- 
tently. He really was a Jack-of-all-trades. Mowing was 
difficult in this place. Lenin had tried once or twice 
and had almost broken the scythe: there were many 
small tree stumps concealed in the grass. During his 
days in the garret Lenin had enjoyed looking through 
the chinks and watching Yemelyanov busy carpenter- 
ing or digging, and his wife with two-year-old Gosha 
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in her arms preparing dinner on a little brick oven 
in the yard. Her smooth brow was covered with little 
drops of perspiration, her comely face was flushed. 
It occurred to Lenin that these working people were 
real revolutionaries, ready to give their lives to free 
the working class. How readily they had agreed to 
conceal Lenin in their house, though it put them in 
mortal danger! But a family is a family. And whatever 
there lay in store for them, in the meantime they 
looked after their household affairs efficiently and 
willingly, watering the vegetable beds, preparing 
meals, repairing the earthen bank round the foot of 
the house timbers, raising their seven children, bring- 
ing them up to be good and honest, without admonitions 
or loud words, by the example of their own honesty 
to themselves and to others, by their invariable truth- 
fulness and steady work. 

It was the first Russian working-class family that 
Lenin had been close to in recent years. He liked to 
hear Russian speech on children’s tongues — he had 
never spent much time with children and those he 
had met were usually the children of éemigrés who 
talked in French or German. At dawn, harassed by 
insomnia, he would crawl down from the garret and 
tiptoe past the children sleeping on the hay. They 
lay with their arms flung out, rosy-cheeked and warm, 
and their even breathing and light children’s snores 
touched him to the heart. He would have liked his 
wife to see them. At those moments he felt a twinge 
of envy for the Yemelyanovs, for their domestic cares 
and joys which he, a professional revolutionary, had 
always been deprived of and would remain deprived 
of forever. 

When they awoke, the entire family set about doing 
something, with each working for the common good 
according to his strength. 

Lenin liked this unhurried human activity of a 
large family. When he looked at them, at their work, 
as he was now watching Yemelyanov with his scythe, 
he was overwhelmed with a passion for physical work, 
he wanted to dig, plane wood, carry soil, wash floors. 
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He soon forgot this impulse, returning to his articles 
and newspapers and once again he would be seething 
with other passions, with the yearnings and sufferings 
of the masses, the crafty intrigues of the various 
parties. 

When Kolya returned from his patrol along the 
shore of the lake he found Lenin deep in his work 
again. Sitting near the hut, Kolya watched Lenin for 
a long time, noting the way he wrote, reflected, stood 
up, walked a few paces up and down pondering, paying 
no attention to the fearful heat. Kolya wanted to 
invite Lenin for a swim in the lake but he did not 
dare to interrupt him at work: his father would have 
been angry if he had done so. 

After a while he returned to the lake. Some fishing- 
rods were concealed in a secluded spot there. He took 
one of them and sat down to fish. But he did not get 
a bite: the afternoon was too hot. He put away the 
rod and took a bow and a few arrows from the hiding- 
place. He shot at a target. For the entire morning he 
had walked around the hut, conscientiously fulfilling 
his patrol duties. He trod softly along the paths, noise- 
lessly moved the branches, looked carefully at the 
curious shapes of dead standing trees, and stood still 
as he listened to vague noises of the forest and the 
humming of mosquitoes in the undergrowth. 

Plunging into a thicket now he soon heard the 
swishing of a scythe and advanced stealthily up to a 
forest glade where was the haymaking allotment of 
Rassolov, another Sestoretsk worker who lived at 
Razliv, not far from the Yemelyanovs. 

Kolya lay down, crawled on a little and stopped quite 
still behind a tree. Rassolov was mowing, occasionally 
pausing to wipe the sweat off his brow, mowing with 
light, careful sweeps, muttering oaths under his 
breath whenever the scythe met a tree stump or a 
lump of earth hidden in the grass. Kolya watched 
him, his eyes screwed up like Lenin’s and although he 
knew Rassolov and his son Vitya very well, he pre- 
tended just for the sake of interest that he was watch- 
ing not Rassolov but a detective of the Provisional 
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Government disguised as a haymaker in order to get 
on the trail of Lenin. Clenching his right fist with 
his index finger sticking out like a revolver, Kolya 
aimed carefully at Rassolov’s forehead, then at his 
chest, making up his mind where it would be better 
to shoot in order to get rid of the “rat’’ with one shot 
and not to invite a return of fire which might attract 
other detectives who could be concealed here, behind 
every tree. 

Meanwhile Rassolov stopped mowing, wiped his 
scythe with a handful of grass, propped it up against 
the wall of his hut, grunted once or twice and sat 
down to his dinner. He drew a hunk of bread out of 
a bag, a bottle of sunflower seed oil, a bunch of spring 
onions and a few cucumbers. He sat sideways to Kolya, 
leaning against a haystack, and Kolya decided that he 
wouldn't take his life just yet, as shooting now would 
be useless and inconvenient. He backed into the depths 
of the forest and walked to the left, moving with 
his customary caution and freezing in his tracks when- 
ever he heard a sound. Soon he reached a big ant- 
hill, stood beside it for a time and holding his breath 
watched the ants as though they too might turn out 
to be detectives. The ants scurried up and down, 
hither and thither, crawling one over the other. How- 
ever, they were aware of Kolya’s presence — there 
was a great running to and fro, the ants ran faster, 
hurrying just as though they were making a revo- 
lution. Probably they, too, had their Kerensky. One ant 
dragged a little bit of red stalk after it, a Bolshevik, 
probably. The only thing the ants didn’t do was to hold 
meetings. They did everything in silence. And they 
didn’t chew sunflower seeds, like the soldiers on the 
Nevsky. 

Kolya walked round the ant-hill and headed for the 
shore. He was now a little tired of hiding, putting his 
ear to the ground, standing stock-still at every sound, 
imagining detectives and Cossacks all around. But 
when he reached the lake he again fell flat on his face: 
there was a boat on the lake. His heart gave a leap. 
He was about to dash back to the hut but on second 
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thought decided to stay and watch. Before long he was 
able to distinguish the figures of two men and a min- 
ute later he recognised his brother Kondraty. Kondraty 
sat at the oars. Kolya smiled but did not emerge from 
the shrubs, trying to forget that he had recognised 
his brother, making a serious face and watching the 
progress of the boat tensely. After all, this was some- 
thing real, not an ant-hill. “They’re coming this way,” 
Kolya muttered anxiously. In the stern sat a man 
wearing a leather jacket. A leather jacket in this heat! — 
Kolya wondered suspiciously. The rowing-boat ran into 
the reeds. Kolya recognised the man in the leather 
jacket. He was a worker of the Sestroretsk factory called 
Vyacheslav Ivanovich Zof who had already visited 
Lenin several times. 

Without showing himself to the newcomers, Kolya 
crept into the undergrowth and ran to the hut. His 
father had finished mowing and was busy with the 
fire. A pleasantly acrid smoke arose from it. Lenin and 
Zinoviev, barely visible in the dense osiers, were still 
writing. Kolya whistled like a bullfinch and hid in the 
bushes, not coming out on the meadow for the sake of 
greater secrecy. 

A minute later Zof and Kondraty reached the sun- 
flooded meadow. Lenin hurried to meet them but 
stopped, put his head on one side, took in Zof 
with a mocking smile and said with a wink at 
Zinoviev: 

“Here’s the very man, in a leather tunic.... Graceful 
and lithe. Brilliant dark eyes.’’ He laughed and walked 
towards Zof who was somewhat taken aback and em- 
barrassed by the strange words. “Have they never told 
you that you look like Napoleon in his youth? No? 
Well, thank God for that. Take off your jacket, Com- 
rade Zof, you'll roast in it.” 

“I wore it because of the lining,” said Zot with a 
shy grin. 

He slipped off the jacket. ripped open the lining and 
drew out a wad of papers. A sudden gust of wind 
caught them. Lenin jumped to catch them. Zof helped 
him. Lenin laughed and Zof, echoing him a little 
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uncertainly, was surprised by Lenin’s_ spontaneity 
and amazing self-control at that grave moment of 
history. 

But when the papers had been retrieved Lenin 
frowned and asked quietly: 

“So all our newspapers have been shut down? The 
Kronstadt Golos Pravdy too? How did the Kronstadt 
comrades let that happen?’’ 

““Proletarskoye Dyelo has replaced it. The new paper 
appeared the very next day after the Golos Pravdy 
was closed. Lyudmila Nikolavna Stahl is editing it.” 

“Splendid,” exclaimed Lenin and turned to Zino- 
viev. “You see, as you and I supposed, the Kronstadt 
comrades have not let us down.’”’ He walked across 
to his working place in the undergrowth and returned 
a moment later carrying his manuscripts. “Sit down, 
Comrade Zof. [ll explain everything to you straight 
away. Here you have two articles which I have only 
just written. ‘The Political Situation’ and ‘Our Grati- 
tude to Prince Lvov’. And here is another article that 
I wrote earlier, in Petrograd, about the Constitutional- 
Democrats leaving the Ministry. Hand these three 
articles to Proletarskoye Dyelo. Instead of the words 
‘armed uprising’ I have everywhere put ‘decisive 
struggle’ so that the authorities should not pick on 
the paper and ban it —it’s the only one we have left 
now. I hope the workers will understand the expression 
correctly. What’s the circulation?”’ 

“I don’t know. Only the first copy has appeared so 
far. Ill let you know more exactly next time. Here 
are some letters. Nadezhda Konstantinovna and Com- 
rade Lilina are in good health. They’re sending a 
change of linen and some food with Tokareva tomor- 
row.” 

“Very good, I’ll send another article with her, I'll 
try to finish it today. A very important article. Now 
I shall write a letter to the editor of Proletarskoye 
Dyelo — over our two signatures, Grigori. It’s necessary 
that Kronstadt, and not only Kronstadt but Petrograd 
too, know that we are alive, that we’re working and 
denying that foul slander.” 
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Lenin sat down to write. Zof watched the rapid, con- 
centrated way he wrote. Gnats swarmed around him, 
dragonflies swooped. He brushed them off with an 
absent-minded gesture of his left hand. 

“What's going on in Petrograd?” Zinoviev asked. 
“Have the revolutionary units been disarmed?”’ 

Zof took his eves off Lenin and began to explain: 

“Yes, 1 was in Palace Square early this morning 
when they disarmed the First Machine-Gun Regiment. 
The square was surrounded by troops. Along the 
Winter Palace stood Cossacks and cavalry units, along 
the General Staff building stood cyclists, and along 
the facades of the Ministry of Finance and the Mi- 
nistry of Foreign Affairs stood units of the First 
Guards Division. All around the Alexander Column 
were the battalions of the Jaeger and Semyonovsky 
regiments and the counter-revolutionary detachments 
which came from the front. The Pevchesky Bridge 
was full of lorries with machine-guns mounted on 
them. Our machine-gunners advanced _ in separate 
groups and stacked their arms in the middle of the 
square. After they had been disarmed the soldiers were 
sent under guard to Solyanoi Gorodok.”’ 

Zinoviev shook his head and asked: 

“What’s going to happen to them?” 

“They ll probably be sent to the front. Put in pu- 
nishment battalions....”’ 

“And tell me, did they surrender all their arms?” 
asked Lenin from where he sat over his papers. “Su- 
rely they didn’t do that?” 

“Many machine-guns were found to be missing when 
the handing-over took place. There was a big row 
about that. Lieutenant Kozmin yelled and fumed.”’ 

‘So they hid their arms. They gave them to the 
workers, that’s clear. Good fellows. Find out all you 
can about that. It’s highly important, extremely im- 
portant. And the mood of the soldiers must be very 
bad. I suppose. Did you manage to speak to any of 
them ? Surely you spoke to one of them.”’ 

“I talked to Borisov. They were in a savage mood. 
Angry and resentful. Borisov is a very politically con- 
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scious peasant from Vladimir Gubernia. When he saw 
me he burst into tears but then he scowled, shook his 
fist and said: ‘All right, let them send us to the 
front, we’ll work there at the front too— they won't 
be so pleased about it.” 

'“Borisov?”’ Lenin asked pensively. ‘““Who is Borisov? 
Do I know him ?”’ 

“Oh, hardly....”’ 

Lenin grew brighter. 

“Hardly,” he said. “That’s good. That means there 
are many like him.” He bent over the sheet of paper 
and went on writing rapidly. Then he stood up and 
handed the letter to Zinoviev. While Zinoviev was 
reading it Lenin went up to Zof. “Now I have another 
very important mission for you. Very important. In 
Stockholm — Nadezhda Konstantinovna knows just 
where — I left one of my notebooks. It’s a blue note- 
book with a stiff cover. It’s got the title ‘Marxism About 
the State’ on the cover. I must have it brought to 
me here as quickly as possible. Remember: a blue 
notebook. This is ultra-important. Will you remember?” 

“T shall.”’ 

“Where are you going straight from here?”’ 

“To Vyborg. I’m going to give Nadezhda Konstanti- 
novna the articles. They'll be typed out at once and 
they’ll be in Kronstadt not later than tomorrow morn- 
ing with Comrade Stahl.” 

“Excellent. Tell Nadezhda Konstantinovna not to 
come here. She’s certainly being followed. Don’t forget 
about the blue notebook.”’ 

Deep in the letter, Zinoviev was considerably sur- 
prised to hear Lenin asking for his blue notebook. He 
knew the book well: at Poronino and later in Zurich 
Lenin had copied into it all the main things Marx and 
Engels had ever said about the state. Lenin's request 
for the notebook to be fetched to the hut surprised 
Zinoviev no less than Lenin’s conversation with Ye- 
melyanov about the price of cabbage and the quality 
of fish soup with or without perch; after the July 
events and the disarming of the Bolshevik regiments 
there seemed to be no sense whatsoever in plunging 
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into purely theoretical analysis. Could it be that Lenin 
wanted to shut his ears to the world, to occupy his 
mind with intricate dialectical dilemmas! Or did he 
really believe that the notebook turned into a booklet 
could now play any role or have the slightest influence, 
even if it ever reached the people from this remote 
spot’? And once more it seemed to Zinoviev that Lenin’s 
buovancy was artificial, that he was showing off be- 
fore Zof and Yemelyanov, before him, Zinoviev, too. 

He signed the letter, handed it to Zof and watched 
Lenin out of the corner of his eye. Lenin was standing 
barefoot in the grass, his dark shirt was unbuttoned, 
and in his eyes sparks flashed, those familiar sparks 
which came to his eyes in moments of excitement. He 
walked off to see Zof on his way and Zinoviev heard 
Zof telling him that Krylenko, Mekhanoshin and Aru- 
tyunyants had been arrested, but Lenin, as though 
not having heard the bad news, went on talking about 
what interested him most: 

“The material in the notebook is written in great 
detail, fairly well set out and in places worked over. 
It’s written in a very close hand but quite legible so 
there’ll be no need to decipher it or puzzle over it. 
It treats the most topical questions of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat....”’ 

His voice faded in the distance. 

No, I must pull myself together, thought Zinoviev, 
biting his lips. Maybe I am a weak man, upset by 
our defeat and suffering from a loss of courage. But 
he? What is he? The personification of Hegel’s “world 
spirit’? 

When Lenin returned he said: 

“The heat is terrible. I can’t work. My head is in 
a fearful muddle. I think [ll lie down and rest, eh?”’ 

He crawled into the hut and soon fell silent. 

“The world spirit’? has gone to sleep in his hut, 
Zinoviev said to himself, paraphrasing Hegel’s well- 
known aphorism. He said to Yemelyanov: 

“We must take things easy for a while, Nikolai 
Alexandrovich. Shall we go for a dip in the 
lake?” 
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They walked down to the lake, leaving Kolya on 
watch near the hut. Kolya sat on the tree stump where 
Lenin had usually sat and soon began to nod. He tried 
not to sleep, remembering the constant warnings he 
heard from his father and mother: be on the alert. 
He suddenly remembered his mother and missed her — 
a feeling unworthy of a scout, he told himself at once. 
He rose to his feet and began to walk up and down, 
like Lenin. 


8 


During all this time Yemelyanov's wife lived in a 
state of extraordinary exaltation. Whatever she was 
doing — washing dishes, preparing the soup, launder- 
ing, weeding the vegetable beds, darning stockings, 
putting the children to bed —in her thoughts she al- 
ways stood at the edge of her yard, near the pond 
connected by a rivulet with the lake of Sestroretsky 
Razliv. And she always saw herself in the same pose: 
her back to the lake, her arms flung out wide as 
though she were defending the lake and the meadows 
beyond it, where the hut stood, from the entire hostile 
world. 

Her eyes became sharper, her ears keener. She found 
herself noticing everything that went on around her, 
things she had overlooked before. She could distinguish 
by the sound of the footsteps whether it was a man 
or a woman walking on the other side of the lilac 
hedge; the voices that reached her from the neighbours 
and from the street held her attention now and pro- 
vided her with food for reflection. 

She discovered that she was now thinking less of her 
husband and sons who were threatened by the gravest 
consequences should the hiding-place be found out. 
Her thoughts were only for Lenin and for his safety 
which depended on her and on her family. 

These vague but strong feelings pierced her to the 
heart. She could not have put them into words but she 
felt that she stood in the very focus of something 
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great. With a mother’s and woman’s sensitiveness she 
understood deeper that her husband the significance 
of Lenin’s personality. Yemelyanov knew very well 
what Lenin meant for the Party but he approached 
Lenin as a Party member does his leader, as a soldier 
his commander. He thought more of the cause than of 
the individual. 

That had been his wife’s attitude too, until she met 
Lenin. She had accepted the Party’s instructions to 
conceal the Party leader quite impersonally. In a prac- 
tical way she immediately set about thinking where 
to put him, how to feed him, make his bed; she made 
many correct remarks about the disadvantages of the 
shed which stood right up against the fence close to 
the street, about the political views of the neighbours, 
and so on—in short, she did everything she was 
accustomed to do as a Bolshevik and a wife of a 
Party militant, who during the 1905 Revolution had 
concealed arms and all kinds of illegal materials, 
whose house had often been searched by the police, 
whose husband had been arrested and who was always 
prepared for the misfortunes and unpleasantnesses 
connected with her position. 

Her cool and practical attitude has changed soon 
after Lenin’s arrival at their shed. He was not at all 
what she had expected. His simplicity and unusual 
tact, his lively and sociable nature were a surprise to 
her. Evidently, she had not expected that a famous man 
could be so straightforward and artless. She was sur- 
prised by his great, almost hungry interest in her, in 
her husband, her children, her daily tasks. That in- 
terest was at the same time a very simple human 
interest in people and also something more, not so 
simple, not so everyday. True, it was aimed at her 
children — Kolya, Sasha, Kondraty, Seryozha, Gosha, 
Lyova and Tolya—at their little occupations and 
everyday needs, yet at the same time it was an inte- 
rest in something much greater—in all working 
people, in their cares and experience of life. When they 
were talking about something to him he would often 
ponder and Say: 
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“That’s interesting....”’ 

“That’s very important....’’ 

“We must take it into account....”’ 

It was clear that whenever he obtained a piece of 
information, however petty, about the lives and needs 
of the people he weighed it on some special scales, 
that he thought of applying what he had found out, 
what he had heard, to a much greater scale. He was 
wholly with them, with the people he was living 
amidst, and at the same time he was not there at all, 
but among a vast number of other people whom he did 
not know personally. He was like the artist who ad- 
mires a landscape or who looks at people just as another 
man does but who at the same time is using his ima- 
gination in a way that others don’t, thinking, “I’m 
going to paint that’, “I could draw that” or “That 
might be useful for a picture”’. 

Watching Nadezhda do all her housework with her 
right hand alone — for she had to use the left to hold 
Gosha — Lenin shook his head and said, in passing: 

“We must have kindergartens so that mothers can 
be freed to some extent from daily cares.” 

Several times a day she had to wash up dishes. 
Usually she did these chores mechanically and she 
was very surprised when once Lenin said unexpectedly: 

‘We shall open inexpensive canteens so that women 
can do big things in life and not only the little things.”’ 

This thoughtful interest in her housework flattered 
her, though she realised that it was not directed only 
to her. 

Once he said something that surprised her more than 
anything else: 

“A revolution can succeed only if it is supported 
by the women, if the women take part in it.” 

In the evening, after a hard day’s work, he would 
climb down the ladder from the garret. Hearing his 
steps on the ladder the entire family would be trans- 
formed: the children’s eyes glowed with anticipation 
of a lively, interesting talk. 

Nadezhda, busy darning stockings, sweeping the 
floor or serving tea, would listen to his talk with the 
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boys and her mother’s heart was delighted at the child- 
ren taking part in a conversation which, she felt, 
would make them cleverer and broaden their minds. 
He told them about exile in Siberia, about the Western 
capitals, about Switzerland’s glaciers and lakes, about 
the lives of people in various lands. 

The boys sat motionless and Nadezhda tried to move 
as silently as possible, smiling gently when all the 
others burst out laughing. 

One evening he told them about his childhood and 
about his elder brother who had been hanged just 
thirty years ago in the Schlusselburg Fortress. The 
boys looked very serious and Nadezhda, bent over her 
darning in the corner, wept a few silent tears. 

Another time he jokingly foretold the boys’ futures. 
Kondraty, who not long before had been attracted to 
anarchism and had been visiting an anarchist club, 
would become a general in the future proletarian army 
or, “...still better, an admiral of the revolutionary navy: 
the sea is close by, your father is almost a sailor, 
he knows the Gulf of Finland excellently. Yes, you'll 
be an admiral.”’ For Alexander, a bright, intelligent 
boy, his mother’s right-hand man, Lenin foresaw a 
life as an engineer or even (why not? The workers 
will be in charge) as manager of a huge factory pro- 
ducing agricultural implements ‘which we shall build 
by all means. We shall produce iron ploughs and 
tractors (d’you know what they are? They’re American 
machines for working the land quickly and easily). 
They'll plough up the whole Russian land and tear 
down all the boundary lines’’. Kolya with his thought- 
ful and serene eyes would be a scientist who would 
invent an aeroplane to fly to the Moon, and he would 
be the first to fly it there. As he spoke, Lenin turned 
to Nadezhda and assured her that education would 
be free for the children of the proletariat. “So,’’ he 
added with a laugh, “‘there’s no need for you to worry, 
Nadezhda Kondratyevna, it won’t cost you anything.”’ 

“What about me?’ asked ten-year-old Tolya shyly. 

“And me?” asked six-year-old Lyova practically. 

“T don’t Know what to do with you all,’ said Lenin, 
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throwing his hands apart comically. “You decide for 
yourselves.”’ 

He spoke in jest but there was an undercurrent of 
seriousness. Watching him and the children with eyes 
full of tender warmth, Nadezhda was ready to pray to 
God, in whom she did not believe, to protect his 
health and well-being, and also, naturally, the children 
sitting around him. 

Sometimes Lenin became lost in thought. Then he 
fell silent, the line of his mouth grew firmer and his 
face changed almost beyond recognition. On those 
occasions everyone grew silent too, and, as though by 
some secret agreement, each one took up his own 
task, read books or newspapers, or left the shed for 
the yard. 

Zinoviev, too, was a well-educated, polite and talka- 
tive man. But he was rather absent-minded and inat- 
tentive. He paid no heed to the children. Sometimes 
he would talk to Lenin in French or German in the 
presence of others — evidently he didn’t want them to 
understand — but Lenin would get angry and always 
answered in Russian. 

Having grown accustomed to Lenin, Nadezhda found 
it hard to believe (for he was so cheeful, lively and 
kind) that he was on the run, that thousands of people 
were hunting him and that he was protected from 
them by nothing more than the thin wall of the shed. 
And as she read a newspaper which ran some rabid 
campaign against him, or overheard talk about Lenin 
in the shop, she grew terrified by her carelessness. 
After that she would take the children into a corner 
and remind them for the hundredth time of their duty 
to keep their mouths shut and not betray the presence 
of a stranger in their midst by a word or a glance: 
they were to forget about the man in the garret. When 
they were together she looked at each of the children 
in turn in a piercing and authoritative manner. She 
kept a firm, almost hostile eye on Kondraty in par- 
ticular. Now she could not forgive him his bent for 
anarchism — earlier she had paid no attention to it. 
Kondraty felt embarrassed under her intent look and 
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would smile in confusion. And then, Knowing how ho- 
nest he was by nature and feeling ashamed of her 
suspiciousness, she would give him a quick pat on the 
cheek. She would gladly have gathered all her seven 
children into her own heart, for she did not know how 
else she could convey to them the feeling of alarm 
and responsibility which filled her whole being. 


Next morning, as usual, Nadezhda sent the older 
children to buy newspapers for Lenin. For the sake of 
secrecy they bought them at various places: at Sestro- 
retsk station, at the holiday resort, in Tarkhovka and 
at Razdelnayva. Each of the boys had his regular list. 
Sasha bought the Socialist-Revolutionary and Men- 
shevik papers: Rabochaya Gazeta, Izvestia Petrograd- 
skogo Sovieta, Novaya Zhizn, Volya Naroda, Yedinstvo, 
Zemlya i Volya, Izvestia Vserossiiskogo Sovieta Kre- 
styanskikh Deputatov and Dyelo Naroda. It was Kond- 
raty's job to buy the Bolshevik papers and magazines: 
Proletarskoye Dyelo, the Moscow Sotsial-Demokrat, 
Rabotnitsa and whatever else he could find. Seryozha 
bought the Black-Hunderds’ and “yellow” press: Zhi- 
voye Slovo, Novoye Vremya, Novaya Rus, Purishke- 
vich’s Narodny Tribun, and others. In eddition, Kond- 
raty had to buy the bourgeois papers: the Petrograd 
Rech, Dyen, Russkaya Volya and Birzheviye Vedo- 
mosti and the Moscow newspapers Utro Rossii, Russ- 
kiye Vedomosti and Russkoye Slovo. Sometimes Na- 
dezhda herself bought them at Razliv station. 

Today she intended to go shopping and decided to 
buy her share of the newspapers at the station. 

When the older boys had gone off in their various 
directions Nadezhda put on a hat with a bunch of 
cherries on it and a tippet—jinherited from her 
mother — and, leaving Tolya to look after little Gosha 
and Lyova, walked into the village. The shop-assis- 
tant—an old friend—served her unnoticeably out 
of turn and off she went to the station newspaper 
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stall. She had no time to lose. Someone might arrive 
from Petrograd, and anyway she felt alarmed about 
abandoning her post on the bank of the pond. However, 
when she had already left the station, she ran into 
her relative Faddei Kuzmich, the proprietor of a ha- 
berdashery shop in Sestroretsk. He was quite drunk. 
His cap was on the very back of his head, the tips of 
his reddish moustache were dashingly twisted. He lhked 
to talk politics. Until January 9th, 1905, he had been 
a rabid monarchist but after the shooting of the work- 
ers in Petrograd he began to hate the tsar and be- 
came no less rabid a republican. Now he glorified 
Kerensky and all but idolised him. 

“Ah, Nadezhda, it’s ages since we met,” he said, 
raising his cap. “Good day to you and the best of 
health.’’ Noticing the bundle of newspapers sticking 
out of her shopping bag he smiled caustically: “So 
Nikolai Alexandrovich is reading up a little, is he?” 
Pulling the papers out of the bag he drawled in sur- 
prise: 

‘“Ah-ha. I see your husband is learning a bit of 
sense.... This is what he’s reading nowadays. Quite 
right, quite right. The Bolsheviks have had it. Our 
great leader Alexander Kerensky has smashed them.”’ 

She did not reply and continued on her way home. 
However, he attached himself to her and walking on 
the sand just behind her went on talking without a 
break. She, meanwhile, was thinking, not without 
surprise, that a mere fortnight ago she had considered 
him an intelligent, interesting man, but that now she 
realised he was a swaggering chatterbox and disgustin- 
gly stupid. Actually, she was scarcely listening to him 
and was engrossed in her own thoughts, imagining 
herself just as clearly as before standing with out- 
flung arms on the bank of the pond with her back to 
the lake. She wished Faddei Kuzmich would leave her 
alone so that she could dart home as fast as possible, 
as though her absence could have some effect on the 
security of the men in the forest hut. When she was 
in company she did not call Lenin by his name even 
in her own mind— she thought of him as “the man 
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in the hut’’. She tried to sear his name from her mind, 
fearing that it might somehow be read in her face. 
She began to listen to her companion only when she 
heard the name of Lenin on his lips. 

“Have you heard about Lenin? It’s known where 
he is now. The fine gentleman has been found.”’ 

She stopped for a second. Faddei Kuzmich over- 
took her and turned his stupid moustached face to her. 

“In Sweden,” he blurted and clicked his tongue. 

She walked on, and again he followed her. 

As she approached the wicket gate of the cottage she 
walked more slowly, hoping that he would leave her. 
But he did not; perhaps he was hoping to be offered 
a glass of wine or perhaps he was simply looking for 
someone to talk to, no matter how silent a listener. 
They walked into the yard. She, meanwhile, had re- 
covered from her alarm and even asked in a faint 
voice: 

“In Sweden? How do you know that?” 

“Everybody knows it. He escaped in a submarine.”’ 

He sat down on the cottage porch, took out a brightly- 
coloured box of “Sir” cigarettes and took from it a 
thin cigarette which was much shorter than the ones 
the box was made for. Nadezhda told herself that she 
would never have noticed such a detail before. 

While he was expatiating on this and that, Nadezhda 
went indoors, took off her hat and tippet, picked up 
a bowl of potatoes, went into the yard and started 
to peel the potatoes near the stove. The little boys had 
disappeared somewhere — they’d probably gone to the 
neighbour’s. She peeled the potatoes and thought with 
some anxiety that she would have to warn the older 
lads not to come into the yard: so many newspapers — 
of different tendencies too — might arouse Faddei Kuz- 
mich’s suspicions. She went unhurriedly to the gate 
and looked down the street that ran towards the sta- 
tion. The street was empty. She returned. 

“Where’s Nikolai?’ asked Faddei Kuzmich. “At the 
factory?”’ 

‘“He’s on holiday. He’s rented an allotment and gone 
haymaking.”’ 
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‘Really? To be sure, we'll soon be driven to eating 
hay. The German spies are leading Russia to that.’ 

“We're buying a cow.” 

“Now, that’s a good idea, that’s being practical. And 
why are you living in the shed and leaving the cottage 
boarded up? No holiday-makers this season?”’ 

“We're doing the place up.”’ 

“Yourselves or hiring labour?”’ 

“We're doing it ourselves.’’ Nadezhda went back to 
the gate. Then returned to the porch again. “Why don’t 
you go and see Nikolai across the lake? We've a boat.”’ 
She knew that Faddei Kuzmich was mortally afraid 
of water, that he didn’t even risk bathing in the lake. 
“It’s down there with the oars.”’ 

“Oh, no. I haven’t time for a trip like that.” 

He got up and looked businesslike. She was relieved 
to see he was making to leave. At that moment Ye- 
melyanov came into sight. With a sack over his shoul- 
ders he was walking up the path from the pond. No- 
ticing the visitor he stopped, took a pace or two back, 
but too late: Faddei Kuzmich had already noticed him. 

“It’s ages since I’ve seen you.”’ he exclaimed. “Hay- 
making. I’ve heard.”’ 

“Yes, something of that sort.”’ 

“Well, well. And Lenin’s been found.” 

Yemelyanov looked taken aback. Placing his sack 
on the ground he asked: 

“Which Lenin?” 

“Which Lenin? Why, yours. He’s been found in 
Sweden.” 

“Nadya, bring me some water to wash.”’ 

“He goes to restaurants there, treating everybody. 
Has money to burn.” 

“Hand me a towel, Nadya. So he’s a rich man?” 

“What d’you think? He used to make merry in 
Petrograd too.”’ 

“Nadya, those cucumbers are pretty big already. 
Better pick them. So he’s in Sweden, is he? I’ve heard 
he’d flown to Switzerland in an aeroplane.”’ 

“Not at all. He went to Sweden in a submarine. 
That’s a fact. He walks about Stockholm with a silver- 
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handled walking-stick which has a dagger inside it. 
He drinks nothing but French cognac — Martel. Won’t 
touch any other.” 

“Fancy that! Nadya, will you give me a clean shirt, 
please?”’ 

“And he smokes only the most expensive brand of 
cigarettes. They cost seven rubles a hundred. Bogda- 
nov’s, made to customer’s order.”’ 

“Only Bogdanov’s?”’ 

“That's right. But weren't you one of his men? Or 
did you think better of it?” 

“What are you talking about? I’m for myself.” 

“Oh, drop that. I know.” 

“I’ve got other things to worry about. I’ve thought 
of buying a cow.” 

“So I’ve heard. Quite right, too. Listen, here’s an 
opportunity. I have friends in Tarkhovka. They’ve a 
heifer, a beauty. Let's go over there together, shall 
we? They’ll not ask much for it. Pll take a bottle 
of spirits as my commission. Well, half a _ bottle, 
say.” 

“I’ve already made a deal. I was just going over 
about it. So, if you don’t mind....”’ 

“Shall I come with you? I’m a good bargainer, better 
than you. After all, I’m a tradesman, not one of your 
‘Workers of all countries, unite!’ fellows. I'll beat 
him down fifty per cent, I swear. And the seller will 
give us a drink of home-brew.”’ 

“I’m sorry, no. Let’s be off, Nadya.”’ 

“As you like, sir.”’ 

Faddei Kuzmich tossed away his cigarette end with 
a gesture of disappointment and left at last. 

Nadezhda, who was standing at the gate waiting for 
the boys, heaved a sigh of relief. She picked up the 
cigarette end with an expression of disgust as if it 
was Faddei Kuzmich himself, and dropped it into the 
dustbin. Yemelyanov laughed, gave his wife a quick 
affectionate hug and asked: 

“Bought the newspapers?”’ 

“Yes. The lads will be here in a moment. How are 
things there?”’ 
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“«Rverything’s all right. He likes it there. Says he 
could ask for nothing better.” 

She smiled. 

“Tf he has anything that needs washing or mending, 
pring it here.” 

“Very well.” 

“How’s Kolya?”’ 

“He’s a good lad. Scouting.’’ 

“Took, I bought some herring. Take it back with 

ou.”’ 
. “Very well. Did you get any French cognac? Mar- 
tel?”’ 

They both laughed. She went on questioning him: 

“What’s it like at night there? Not too cold?’ 

“It’s all right. Bit damp, of course. Mosquitoes, too. 
But don’t worry. He doesn’t complain.”’ 

“The sun’s caught you, Nikolai.” 

“T’ve been mowing a bit.” 

“You look tired, too.” 

“YT don’t know why.” 

‘W orried.”’ 

“True, I am.” 

“How did you sleep?” 

“Not too good. It took him a long time to fall 
asleep.”’ 

“Kept turning and fidgeting?”’ 

“No, he lay quiet. But I noticed he didn’t sleep.” 

“Afraid?”’ 

“No. Thinking. He sat down and began writing again 
first thing in the morning. As always, he can hardly 
wait for the newspapers.” 

The lads soon arrived with the papers. The potatoes 
were ready, and all sat down to breakfast. When the 
others had finished Nadezhda sat down at the table 
herself — she always breakfasted off the cold leavings 
for she was constantly afraid that there would not be 
enough food for the children. Recently sne had adopted 
the habit of reading the fresh newspapers while break- 
fasting. 

Yemelyanov started packing the newspapers and 
provisions in his sack. 
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“The scoundrels, the damned scoundrels,” he heard 
his wife exclaim. 

“Who are you talking about?”’ 

He was not accustomed to hearing such strong words 
on his wife’s lips and raised his head. 

“The things they write! Rotters, utter rotters!”’ She 
handed him a newspaper. 

Amused by her indignation he took the newspaper 
from her and burst out laughing. 

The newspaper contained an article entitled ‘Lenin 
and the Swedish Music-Hall Girl’. It described how 
Lenin had the reputation of being a generous admirer 
of the operetta prima donnas of the Bouffe D’Eté and 
enjoyed “intimate relations” with a Swedish music-hall 
singer called Erna Eimusti. “No one knows of the 
debauches organised by the ‘martyr’ Lenin in the Glass 
Theatre Bouffe. But the waiters will long remember 
the days when Lenin paid 110 rubles for a bottle of 
champagne and gave 25-ruble tips. They will also re- 
member another occasion when Lenin proved his ‘pro- 
letarian’ nature. Once, having reserved a private room 
No. 4 with his diva Erna Eimusti, he called the waiter 
to order supper. In response to his ring there entered 
the room the head waiter called ‘Kazbek’ a mountain 
of a man. On seeing the man, Lenin hitherto so calm, 
suddenly became infuriated, stamped his feet and 
shouted wildly: ‘Get out, you bourgeois! Send another 
waiter.’ The tall, fat, full-bellied ‘Kazbek’ ran out of 
the room, all the faster because he had noticed a bomb 
in Lenin’s hand.”’ 

“Why, it’s fantastic,’ said Yemelyanov earnestly. 
Then, with a glance at Nadezhda, he added gently: 
“Why are you so upset? They’ve said worse things 
about him.” 

But Nadezhda was not to be soothed. She was fairly 
trembling with disgust and indignation. Being a wom- 
an, she fancied that this slander on Lenin’s morals 
was more serious and more dangerous than any of the 
others. She said in a quiet voice: 

“Don’t show him that newspaper. There’s no need 
to upset him. Leave it here.” 
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“Oh, nonsense!”’ 

“Leave it here,” she repeated stubbornly. 

Yemelyanov could not understand this. He said that 
Lenin had read slander worse than this. Nevertheless 
he left the paper behind. So Lenin never found out 
that he had enjoyed “intimate relations” with the 
music-hall singer Erna Eimusti. 


10 


Visitors were rare. Evidently in Petrograd they were 
afraid of putting the police on Lenin’s trail. Once 
every three or four days “Berg’’ would arrive. “Berg’”’ 
was Alexander Vasilyevich Shotman. With his chestnut 
beard, pince-nez and white panama he looked a real 
gentleman and this circumstance, in the interests of 
secrecy, was very much to Nadezhda’s liking. Even 
more infrequent were Zof’s visits. Sometimes a ta- 
citurn woman in widow’s weeds would step through 
the gate quietly and bring a loaf of bread or a change 
of linen. 

These visitors always came and left under cover of 
darkness. 

Nadezhda was quite surprised when one day Shot- 
man arrived early in the morning. He was in a hurry. 
He inquired whether any suspicious characters had 
been seen in the vicinity of the cottage: reassured on 
that point he warned Nadezhda that she was to expect 
two comrades that evening (‘“‘members of the Central 
Committee,’ he whispered in her ear). Then he has- 
tened back to the station. 

And truly, at about six that evening Nadezhda saw 
two men at her gate. They stood for about half a 
minute as if hesitating, then they opened the gate and 
walked in. She walked towards them. One of them was 
a short, frail-looking man with a pince-nez, a ragged 
dark beard and very dark melancholy eyes; the other 
had a dry, thin face and a pointed beard. 

“How's Karpovich?” the one with the pince-nez 
asked in a thick bass voice as though inquiring after the 
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health of a very close friend who lay dangerously ill. 

“The doctors say he’s well,’ Nadezhda replied 
promptly, adding in a natural manner: “I’ll send you 
over immediately.” 

The man with the pince-nez introduced himself as 
Andrei. The other, with the pointed beard, said his 
name was Yuzef. 

Both men sat down on the bench and relaxed. They 
were evidently very tired. They looked dreamily at 
a jasmine bush that grew by the fence. 

“Look,” said Andrei, nodding towards the jasmine, 
a faint smile on his lips. 

“Yes,’’ Yuzef smiled back. 

“We'd forgotten there was such a thing in the world,”’ 
said Andrei, almost as if asking a question. 

“We had,”’ said Yuzef. 

Without a word Nadezhda broke off a sprig of 
jasmine and handed it to Andrei. He raised it to his 
face, then, keeping it in his hand, asked: 

“Shall we wait till it grows dark?’’ 

“No,” said Nadezhda. “Row across now. Take rods 
with you as though you were out fishing.”’ 

She went off in search of one of the boys. Kondraty 
was reading a book in the garden. He handed the book 
to his mother and went for the oars and the fishing- 
rods which were kept in the bath-house on the bank. 
Both visitors followed him in silence. At the end of 
the yard they found a narrow lake before them. 
The boat, tied to a tree stump lay under a willow. 

Kondraty sat at the rudder. Andrei took the oars. 
The boat glided across the small lake and soon came 
out on to the broad expanse of the other, vast lake 
whose far shores were lost in the distance. Out here 
the waves were almost as high as in the open sea. 
Yuzef held the rods straight up so that they could 
be seen from the shore. Andrei rowed strongly and 
skilfully. 

They met a boatload of holiday-makers. A good- 
looking woman was half-reclining in the stern; tearing 
the leaves from a sprig of osier and dropping them 
overboard, she seemed to be lost in reverie. Andrei 
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rested on his oars and for some time watched the other 
boat and the leaves floating in its wake. Then he smiled 
ironically, resumed rowing and said: 

“People live as if nothing out of the ordinary were 
happening in the world. Just as they did a year, two 
years, ten years ago. Tolstoy made that observation 
once, and very justly.”’ 

“Maybe, they simply want to forget,’ said Yuzef. 

For a time they proceeded in silence. 

“How quiet it is!’’ said Andrei. “I’m so unused to it 
that it deafens me.” 

“You row well,” said Yuzef. 

“It’s a habit I acquired in exile. Three years ago when 
I was banished to Turukhansk region I| hired a tiny 
rowing-boat. No one except me dared go out on the 
Yenisei in it. But I had the laugh over my prophetic 
comrades who had assured me that the fish had been 
waiting a long time for me to fall into their jaws. I 
knew very well I wouldn’t be to their taste: I’m too 
scrawny and unpalatable. So out I went. It was fine. 
I went far up-stream and then, when I drifted down 
again, I sat and dreamed. I read poetry aloud. I was 
fond of poetry in those days.”’ 

Yuzef’s thin, pale face assumed a pensive look. He 
smiled but said nothing. 

Andrei also kept quiet. As they drew to the shore he 
grew noticeably agitated. There was a special reason for 
his agitation about his impending meeting with Lenin. 
In the pocket of his jacket he carried a copy of his 
“Notes on the History of the International Workers’ 
Movement” which he had started to work on in exile. 
several months had passed since he first thought of 
showing Lenin his manuscript, but he had never muste- 
red up his courage to do so; every time he meant to 
bring up the subject he would lose his nerve. Today 
he had decided to bring the manuscript with him; 
perhaps he would find the courage to hand it to Lenin. 
Perhaps Lenin would read it in his spare time. Andrei 
was a self-taught man, he had studied German and 
French on his own while in exile, had read many books 
there and had longed to write, but he never had enough 
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time and was too unsure of his own ability. He made 
fun of his “literary itch” and was at once eager and 
Shy to show Lenin his manuscript. 

Kondraty steered the boat towards the shore. It cut 
like a knife into the rushes. There in the rushes rocked 
another boat, tied up to the bank. 

“So it’s here?” asked Andrei. 

They jumped out on to the bank and looked around 
them with curiosity. At that moment a lad of about 
thirteen walked out of the undergrowth. He examined 
the newcomers attentively. Suddenly he took to his 
heels and bolted into the forest. 

‘“Who’s that?’ asked Yuzef cautiously. 

“My brother,’ said Kondraty with a smile. “He’s run 
off to warn them. He’s on patrol duty.” 

They walked along the path and soon found the glade 
which now lay in twilight. In the middle rose a high 
lilac-tinged haystack. Beside it a small fire glowed. No 
one was in sight. Suddenly out of the thick under- 
growth on the right came a happy _ reproachful 
cry: 

*Comade Sverdlov. Comrade Dzerzhinsky. You? Oh, 
this is against all rules of secrecy!”’ 

Sverdlov shrugged. 

“There was nothing else to do, Vladimir Ilyich. It 
was necessary.” 

Lenin stood amidst the osiers, his legs planted wide 
apart, just as if he had grown into that deserted marshy 
soil. In the evening twilight which gave every object 
a sharp outline he looked as though he had been cast 
in some dark metal. 

Around him were scattered newspapers, pressed to 
the ground against the wind by pebbles. or twigs. 

“Well, never mind. Be so good as to step into our 
humble dwelling,’ he said. 

Lenin spoke lightly although his eyes shone with an 
unusual excitement and joy. He did not want to reveal 
his feelings too openly lest Sverdlov and Dzerzhinsky 
and, through them, Krupskaya and the other comrades 
should suspect that he was finding life difficult and 
lonely. 
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“Well, since you are here,” he said, “tell me every- 
thing, everything.”’ 

“Wait, Vladimir Ilyich,” said Sverdlov, smiling. 
“You’re always like that— you don’t give a man a 
chance to collect his thoughts.” 

“Well then, sit down and collect your thoughts. 
Grigori, where are you? We have visitors. At last we'll 
learn everything from the horse’s mouth.”’ 

Zinoviev came out of the hut looking sleepy but at 
the sight of the newcomers he livened up and ran for 
the tea pot. 

“We'll have tea,” he said, fussily. “We have no tea 
of course, we make do with black-currant leaves.’’ 

Lenin sat on a tree stump, his face very grave and 
preoccupied. 

“Tell me all.” 

The fire flared up and cast off sparks as Yemelyanov 
assisted by Kolya and Kondraty set about preparing 
supper. 

Sverdlov said: 

“Everything is ready for the Congress. It will be 
convened in the Vyborg district, on the premises of the 
Sampsonievsky Temperance Society. In case we are 
shadowed we have another building in view. All the 
delegates will have received copies of your pamphlet 
‘On Slogans’. They’re finishing printing it in Kronstadt 
today. Shotman is bringing you a proof copy.” 

Lenin’s face flushed with excitement. 

“Have you read it?” he asked. 

“T have. All the members of the Central Committee 
and the Petrograd Committee have read it.’ 

“What’s your opinion of it?”’ 

overdlov said: 

“I agree with your appreciation of the situation. 
The peaceful phase is over.” 

‘We must prepare to seize power,’ said Dzerzhinsky 
with a nod. 

Lenin glanced at Zinoviev out of the corner of his 
eye, then he looked back eagerly at the Petrograd visi- 
tors and asked: 

“And you're not worried about discarding the slogan 
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‘ajl Power to the Soviets’?’’ He sat stock-still waiting 
for their answer. 

«jt’s the only correct conclusion to be drawn from 
ne July events,” said Sverdlov. | 

“Although a little unexpected for many,.’ said 

pzerzhinsky with a smile. 

«And you don’t feel it was written in irritation? Too 

9” 
Se ver dlov's deep voice boomed indignantly: 

“Too Sharp? And what about the bayonets that are 
pointed at us, aren’t they sharp?” 

«tT see, I see.’ Lenin rubbed his hands together in 
satisfaction. “And do you think everyone will under- 
stand?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“That’s good. You don’t think so. Correct.’’ Lenin 
narrowed his eyes slily. “That’s what Grigori thinks 

“Tt’ll be difficult to find speakers,’’ Sverdlov said. 
“Vou’re in hiding, many other comrades are in prison. 
But we'll manage somehow.”’ 

“Of course you will. Fortunately we have many 
knowledgeable, well-grounded comrades.”’ 

“The Central Committee has entrusted Djugashvili 
with the political report. He shares your point of view 
on the current situation and will defend it at the 
Congress. 

“Well, that’s good. Stalin is a firm and knowing man.” 

“T’ve been given the report on organisation. Then 

- there'll be the local reports: Petrograd, Moscow....”’ 

“Kronstadt, definitely.” 

“Aha. Yes, Kronstadt. Then Finland, the Central In- 
dustrial Region; the North—  Vologda, Novgorod, 
Pskov; the Volga Region, the Donets Basin: the 
South — Odessa and Kiev; the Urals, the Caucasus: 
the Baltic — Revel and Riga; Lithuania, Poland, Minsk 
and the North-West....’’ 

“It sounds impressive. A display of strength, as it 
were. Good. Don’t forget to send greetings in the name 
of the Congress to all the comrades under arrest.” 

“Under arrest or in hiding. It’s already written.”’ 
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overdlov went on: “We have another piece of news for 
you. Here it is, in kind.’’ He drew from his pocket a 
small-format newspaper. “Petrograd has its Bolshevik 
newspaper again, The Worker and Soldier. Here’s the 
first issue. On behalf of the editorial board I ask you to 
contribute to it.” 

“Magnificent!” Lenin exclaimed. “How did you 
manage it?” 

“Our ‘military’ — Misha Kedrov and Podvoisky — 
arranged everything. It’s their work. At first Kedrov 
tried to edge into Novaya Zhizn but Ladyzhnikov had 
a fit of hysterics: ‘Spies, agents provocateurs and all 
kinds of riff-raff have insinuated themselves into your 
organisation! We’re convinced that Podvoisky is an 
agent provocateur too.’ Then Kedrov and Podvoisky 
discovered a little printshop on Gorokhovaya Street 
—‘Narod i Trud’, it’s called—and they talked the 
manager into printing for them, promising him that the 
paper would be quiet and calm in tone, something 
like Zadushevnoye Slovo.* The print of the first issue 
was twenty thousand. It was bought up in a few hours.”’ 

“Good for you,’ Lenin leaned over his improvised 
writing-desk and picked up a sheaf of manuscript. 
“Here’s my reply to the ‘disclosures’ of the Petrograd 
Chamber of Justice. Print it over my full signature. 
And here’s another article —‘On Constitutional Illu- 
sions’. I’ll try to finish it tomorrow and send it to 
you. In my opinion, it’s very important. Among other 
reasons, | wrote it in order to calm my conscience. 
Don’t look so surprised. By means of this article I have 
achieved complete submission of feelings to reason. 1 
have proved to myself — and, I hope, to all the Party 
comrades — the correctness of my decision not to ap- 
pear in court. You know very well how hard a decision 
like that was for me. It seemed to be the right thing, 
the true, revolutionary thing for me to face that trial 
and say everything that it behoves a revolutionary to 
say in such circumstances. Two months ago I would 
most certainly have faced the court in these circum- 


* A children’s magazine circulated in Russia at that time.— Tr. 
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stances. But now I am too adult to do so. People mature 
fast in a revolution.... I’m very happy that you’ve got 
a newspaper now. In a day or two I'll be able to give 
you another article — ‘Lessons of the Revolution’ or 
something of that nature.’’ He looked hard at Sverd- 
lov and Dzerzhinsky and his eyes grew warmer. “I envy 
you two because you can return to Petrograd and 
plunge into the thick of things and be among the com- 
rades. Oh, how I'd like to have just a peep at our 
Congress!’’ The sly wrinkles gathered under his eyes. 
“Well, what d’you think? After all, ’m unrecognisable. 
You've never seen me in a wig. Look, I'll putona wig — 
they brought me several to choose from—and you 
can take a look at me.... It’s safe enough, God knows.”’ 

Dzerzhinsky began to speak in his characteristically 
restrained and earnest manner: 

“Vladimir Ilyich, you have no right to expose your- 
self to danger. The situation remains exceptionally 
difficult. You have become too easy in your minds out 
here. People are being arrested. A price has been set for 
your detention. Not only the police and the counter-in- 
telligence but thousands of volunteers are searching 
for you. A few days ago fifty officers of the shock bat- 
talion took a solemn oath to find you or die. The day 
before yesterday Tyrtov, the commandant of the port in 
Kronstadt, received a code message from the counter 
intelligence to the effect that you were hiding on the 
battleship Zarya Svobody. He went on board and tried 
to search the ship. True, the crew did not allow him 
to conduct the search and merely gave him an official 
assurance that you were not on board. There are plain- 
chothed men at every station with your photographs. 
Your photographs have been circulated to the gendar- 
merie too. I don’t know whether you’ve read in the 
papers that the famous police dog Tref has been put 
on your trail. No, don’t laugh, Vladimir Ilyich, please 
don’t. This is no laughing matter. D’you know, if we 
don’t succeed in protecting you, I shall put a bullet 
through my brains.”’ 

At those last words the smile faded from Lenin’s 
face. He looked intently into Dzerzhinsky’s blazing eyes 
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and thought: Yes, he would. No doubt about that. 

However, when he spoke he sounded angry: 

“Comrade Dzerzhinsky. A _ bullet through your 
brains! What anarchistic theatricality! That’s too bad. 
Surely the Russian Revolution cannot depend on one 
man. All right, don’t sulk, I won’t go.” 

re looked as crest-fallen as a little boy who has not 
got what he wants, and turned away. Then he sighed 
and said: 

“Well now, show me the stuff then — the theses, the 
resolutions, the agenda, the list of speakers.... Let’s get 
down to work.”’ 


11 


It had grown quite dark. They finished their work 
by the light of the fire. Then they supped off fresh 
fish. The inhabitants of the hut had netted the fish 
on the previous night. 

Throughout supper Lenin kept up his endless stream 
of questions about the situation in the Petrograd facto- 
ries, in Moscow, Helsingfors and Kronstadt, on the 
North-Western Front, in Siberia and the southern gu- 
bernias. Most of the answers were given by Sverdlov. 
He replied laconically but exhaustively, reeling off 
statistics by heart, remembering without the least 
difficulty a host of names and Party aliases. Lenin lis- 
tened with the closest attention and remembered where 
he was only occasionally, when he was distracted by 
a cloud of smoke blown into his face by a change in 
the wind or by Yemelyanov’s suggestion to eat up his 
supper. He would then smile absent-mindedly and grow 
imperceptibly brighter at the thought that opposite him 
were sitting modest, rather shy men in whose hands 
were gathered all the threads of the Bolshevik organi- 
sation, or what the bourgeois would have called the 
“Bolshevik conspiracy’. 

Later all went to see Sverdlov and Dzerzhinsky to 
the boat. They stood for a time on the shore. A misty 
moon had risen. They were reluctant to part. 

Sverdlov said: 
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‘There must be good hunting here. It’s a wild forest. 
Almost taiga.”’ 

“Yes,” said Yemelyanov. “Plenty of wood-grouse and 
grey-hen. Teal and wild duck....”’ 

“Hunters come this way, I suppose.” 

“Occasionally, in season.”’ 

Sverdlov shook his head. 

‘We must think about changing your quarters before 
the hunting season begins.”’ 

Lenin was silent. Only when the time came to part 
did he say: 

“I’ve asked for a certain blue notebook to be brought 
to me. Nadezhda Konstantinovna knows about it. 
Please remind her. It’s extremely urgent.”’ 

At the mention of this notebook Sverdlov remember- 
ed the manuscript in his pocket, but once again he did 
not find the courage to hand it to Lenin. This was not 
the right time, he thought. Later. After the Revolution. 
Perhaps when socialism has been established, when 
there will be plenty of spare time. Anyway, the work 
was not so particularly important, there was no point 
in thrusting it upon Lenin. 

He grew a little sad and waved his cap to Lenin. 

‘Let me take the oars, please,’’ Dzerzhinsky asked. 

They glided from the shore. For some time no one 
spoke. Kondraty sat at the rudder. Sverdlov sniffed 
absent-mindedly at the sprig of jasmine which had been 
left in the boat. It had faded and its scent was tinged 
with the odour of damp and decay. 

Sverdlov was still thinking about Lenin and as he 
remembered him he smiled that long, kindly smile that 
comes to the faces of people who have seen something 
exceptionally pleasant. 

Dzerzhinsky, too, was evidently thinking about 
Lenin. Out of the darkness he suddenly said, as though 
talking to himself: 

“You can’t break him.”’ 

Sverdlov replied quickly: 

“That’s just the point. Lunacharsky told me he had 
used those very words in Paris when talking to Romain 
Rolland: ‘You can’t break Lenin, he can only be 
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killed.’’’ Silence reigned for a minute, then Sverdlov 
concluded in a changed tone: “And that’s what I am 
afraid of. I confess I have nightmares about it.” 

They went on talking about Lenin, each of them about 
those qualities in him that he valued most in himself. 

‘“He’s modest and quite free from vanity. That 1s very 
rare in a leader,” said Sverdlov. 

“He burns like a torch, with a pure light,” said Dzer- 
zhinsky. 

“He’s humane and kind,” said Sverdlov. 

“He’s stern with enemies, but only with enemies,”’ 
said Dzerzhinsky. 

Again silence. The boat flew on like an arrow. 

“You’re an excellent oarsman,’’ said Sverdlov. 

“Aiso exile practice,’’ said Dzerzhinsky with a smile. 
“IT escaped three times, twice by boat. In ’99 from 
Kaigorodsky, in 1902 from Verkholensk.... It took a long 
time for the blisters from that mad flight to disappear.”’ 

“Athletes willy-nilly,” said Sverdlov with a wry 
smile. 

Kondraty sat in silence at the rudder, feeling the 
roots of his hair grow cold with admiration and with 
love for these people. 
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As he watched the boat vanish into the darkness 
Lenin said: 

“What people! You can’t break them.” 

He sat down on the shore and the others followed his 
example. The night was still. A light mist, heralding 
the autumn, crept over the lake. They heard faint 
splashing sounds from inside the reeds. Not far away 
a teal flew swiftly by, its wings whistling. Out of the 
darkness came the immeasurably sad, heart-rending 
calls of snipe heading southwards. 

With a slight touch of envy Lenin once more went 
over all the things his comrades had told him. At that 
moment life in this backwater seemed quite unbearable. 
His thoughts roamed far — to Petrograd and beyond — 
to Moscow and other regions from where delegates had 
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come to the Congress, and he thought with chagrin how 
little opportunity he had had to travel in Russia: he had 
never been to the Ukraine, to Turkestan, he had never 
seen the Caucasus or the Crimea, and in vast Siberia 
he had been in exile, living under duress, tied to one 
place. He felt an almost painful desire to go every- 
where, to be among people, to speak to them, to look 
them in the eyes, to feel himself a particle of that 
strength. 

With a faint sign he turned to Kolya. 

“Shall we have a swim, Kolya?”’ 

“That's a fine idea!’’ exclaimed Kolya. He pulled in 
his thin belly, his trousers slid unaided to the ground, 
and he dashed into the water. 

‘“He’s very fond of you,” said Zinoviev quietly. 

“Amor damor si pada,’’* Lenin replied promptly. 

Everyone stripped and entered the lake. 

“Don’t swim too far,’’ Zinoviev pleaded when Lenin 
disappeared in the dark. 

“Don’t worry, that dog Tref can’t pick up my trail 
in the water,’ came the reply from the distance. 

Then there was silence. Zinoviev peered anxiously 
into the gloom. 

“Oh, there’s no restraining him!’’ he muttered unea- 
Sily. 

Before long Yemelyanov grew anxious too. 

“Shall I swim after him, what d’you think?”’ he said 
and striking out vigorously disappeared in the night. 

Kolya returned. He was panting but very happy. He 
kept exclaiming: 

“Oh, what a swimmer! And he can stay under water 
ever so long....”’ 

The sound of splashing came from out of the dark- 
ness. It was Yemelyanov returning. 

“He’s far away. You can’t find him in the dark.” 

All three stood for a moment in the water, listening. 
At last Lenin appeared, his arms and legs working 
hard. 

“Viadimir Ilyich,’ drawled Yemelyanov reproach- 
fully, “how can you do such a thing?” 


* Love is repaid by love. — Tr. 
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“What have I done? I’m a famous swimmer. Grigori 
knows it very well.” 

They climbed on to the bank and sat on the grass. 
Everyone felt pleasantly relaxed. The night was very 
warm. The hum of mosquitoes filled the air. 

Zinoviev, feeling at ease, began to talk about the 
first days of the war, which found Lenin at Poronino 
near Cracow, about the arrest of Lenin by the Austrian 
authorities on a charge of espionage: Zinoviev himself 
was then living not far away, at Zakopane. Learning 
of Lenin’s arrest he had mounted a bicycle and ridden 
ten kilometres through pouring rain to the Polish 
revolutionary Dr. Dlusski with an appeal to intercede. 

“Those were difficult times,’ muttered Zinoviev, 
“but now it is worse.” 

Lenin said in a muffled voice: 

“It is inexpressibly disgusting and very painful for 
a Russian revolutionary to be accused of spying for 
tsarist Russia. I’ll tell you confidentially that there 
can be only one thing equally disgusting and painful 
and that is to be accused of spying for Germany of 
the Kaiser.” 

These words burst out involuntarily — Lenin had 
never before touched on this question in conversation. 
For the first time Yemelyanov realised that Lenin had 
felt all the ballyhoo about him being a “German spy” 
much more deeply than it seemed. But Lenin immedi- 
ately changed the subject and then fell silent: from 
far across the lake drifted the sounds of singing and 
the tinkling of a guitar. Those sounds coming from the 
boats in the darkness under the stars, amidst the quiet 
splashes of water and the hum of mosquitoes brought 
to all a feeling of calm sadness. 

“Yes,” said Lenin slowly. “It’s good to sit here in 
the depths of the forest and contemplate the beauties 
of nature. What could be better from the point of 
view of the poet or the artist? Remember the lines: 
‘He runs, calm and grave, full of melodies and per- 
turbations, to the shores of the empty waves, into the 
wide and turbulent forest’? And I, for my sins, long 
to be in Petrograd, in the heart of events, among the 
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seething masses. After all, I haven’t even seen the city 
properly this time. I didn’t even see the Bronze Horse- 
man. And Id send Gorky here.... Let him sit and 
meditate. It’s a pity he got himself involved in purely 
political activities. He gets mixed up in politics. He 
sees and understands men and the subtleties of human 
relations better than the conflicts between classes and 
the subtleties of class relations. Gorky defended me 
in his paper with his article ‘Don’t Touch Lenin’ and 
in other articles more as Ulyanov-Lenin, that’s to say, 
as someone he knows, an individual he respects, rather 
than as the spokesman and defender of the interests 
of a certain class. Politics is a sphere of human rela- 
tions that deals not with single individuals but with 
millions.... Gorky would probably be angry if we 
meddled in his work, if we showed him how to describe 
the starry night or the waves on this lake. Like it all 
is now. Yes, the artist sometimes needs solitude. But 
for us politicians, worldly people, solitude is impermis- 
sible. Our element is the masses. Poets, too, probably, 
in spite of their inspired profession, recognise that 
they write for the masses. But for them this is not so 
crude, not so direct. Possibly they write their best 
lines when they forget about the masses for a while. 
But if we ever forget about them we are done for. 
Not cold, Kolya?”’ 

“No.”’ 

Lenin laughed and continued: 

“And, after all, our lives too are far from prosaic 
just now. This hut, solitude, secrecy, disguise, Tref 
the police dog.... It’s no joke for orthodox Marxists 
who know their Capital through and through, as a 
peasant knows his backyard. The Socialist-Revoluti- 
onaries have always considered themselves romantics 
and us, Social-Democrats, dull fellows. That must have 
been what Bakunin thought of Marx. But just look at 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries. Their peasant roman- 
ticism has vanished, faded away. There’s nothing left 
of it. They’re peaceful, pot-bellied folk. A peasant 
party which is not giving land to the peasant, while 
we, the dull fellows, are going to give it them. They 
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want power but they’re afraid of it. But we, the dull 
fellows, are not afraid. “The peasants’ minister’ Chernov 
was accused of espionage after me and he peaceably 
resigned from the government and is waiting for ju- 
dicial proceedings, like a good boy. They spat in his 
face and he wiped it off and said: ‘It’s divine dew.’ 
But we have gone into hiding. And the mosquitoes 
bite us. Kolya, shall we have another dip?”’ 

“But please don’t swim too far,’’ said Yemelyanov. 

Lenin and Kolya slipped into the water again, made 
a lot of noise splashing about there and then scrambled 
on to the shore and started dressing. 

‘It’s soon time for you to go to school,” said Yemelya- 
nov. “You’ll have to move back home, your mother 
says so.” 

“IT won’t go anywhere,” said Kolya glumly. “I’m stay- 
ing here.”’ 

“What are you talking about?” Yemelyanov objected 
calmly. “You must study.” 

Lenin said from the darkness: 

“But wouldn’t it be dull here without Kolya? Let 
him stay. Fetch his textbooks and exercise books and 
I'll teach him. Agreed, Kolya?’’ 

“Yes,’’ growled Kolya, trying to suppress his delight. 

“Sh...”’ whispered Yemelyanov. Two boatloads of 
holiday-makers were approaching the shore. The 
voice and the twanging of the guitar sounded quite 
near. 


“Surely they’re not going to land?” Zinoviev whis- 
pered. 
A man’s voice from one of the boats sang: 


My child, do not reach for a rose in the springtime, 
Roses you'll gather in June. 

Early in spring is the time to pick violets, 
Knowing that soon, very soon they'll be past. 
Summer will come and you'll want to pick violets, 
Ah, but by then their bloom will have faded. 
You'll shed bitter tears for the spring you neglected, 
But your tears won't return it to you.... 
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A second, tipsy voice joined in discordantly from the 
other boat: 


Your lips are red_ like strawberry juice, 
Your cheeks are like roses “Gloire de Dijon’’.... 


“Shut up, you’re impossible,’ a woman’s voice cried, 


flirtatiously. 
“Stop it, idiot,” a male voice supported her. 
The first boat answered in nasal, gasping voices: 


A Paquin model first appears, 
Then gorgeous skirts you see, 
Then foam-like lacy underwear, 
And then, and then ... that’s she! 


The second boat hooted back: 


Madame Klotz! Take your Borya away, 
The child can’t take care of himself, 
Look at the pool he has made on the floor.... 


and with a roar of laughter switched to: 


German agents, German spies, 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s willing guys.... 


“That one’s about us,’’ Lenin whispered and laughed 
under his breath. 

The boats drew away from the shore. 

“White, pale, tender-scented are the night flowers,”’ 
came across the water in a discordant chorus. Then the 
sounds died away. The night grew still again. 

“Tf they only Knew you are here,’ exclaimed Yeme- 
lyanov with gay malice. 

“Oh, how vulgar, how vulgar!” said Zinoviev, rock- 
ing with indignation. 

“Yes,” said Lenin with a thoughtful grin. “ ‘Cheeks 
like roses ‘Gloire de Dijon.’ ”’ 

They walked back to the hut from the lake in silence. 
All of them, even Kolya, were affected by that vulgar, 
meretricious life that had breathed with its drunken, 
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obscene breath on to their quiet place of refuge. Each 
had his own thoughts about it. Zinoviev thought that 
the old Russia was alive, singing, chattering, drinking 
moonshine, reciting decadent verse, shouting bawdy 
jokes, trading, not caring a damn for revolutionaries, 
who are persecuted, who are forced to go into hiding. 
He thought, too, that there were but few conscious 
proletarians and that they were lost in the vast petty- 
bourgeois swamp. 

Yemelyanov thought that it was a good thing the 
holiday-makers had decided not to land; however, 
when the hunting season opened, it really would be- 
come dangerous, and Sverdlov was probably right. 

Kolya was still enthusing about Lenin’s prowess at 
swimming and for this reason was still more indignant 
with the holiday-makers for their ditty about the 
“German spies’. He felt that Lenin must have been 
deeply hurt by the ditty and he was so terribly sorry 
for him that he was on the point of crying about it 
in the dark. 

But Lenin’s mind was occupied by quite different 
things. He was thinking that whether they liked it 
or not, they would have to make a revolution and 
build a socialist state with the help of these petty 
people who sang and screamed in rowing-boats, that 
one could not make special people for socialism, one 
had to remake just those people, one had to work 
with them, for the country was no Utopia, it was 
Russia. It wasn’t going to be easy, it was going to be 
difficult, devilishly difficult, much more difficult than 
making a revolution, but there was no other way: 
later people like Kolya would grow up —it wouldn't 
be child’s play with them either, but, all the same, 
it would be easier. He put his arm round Kolya’s 
shoulders and Kolya thought Lenin understood what 
was in his mind, and this made Kolya’s heart contract. 
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That was their last bathe in the lake. The nights 
grew cooler. Nadezhda sent warm clothes but never- 
theless it required quite an effort to creep out of the 
hut in the morning: the early autumn wind whistled 
amidst the trees and bushes, tore off the leaves long 
before they had turned yellow and puckered the shal- 
low pools in the mowed meadows. But Lenin seemed 
to be oblivious to the cold, as he had been oblivious 
to the heat earlier. He was now working on his next 
article, called “The Lessons of the Revolution’’, and was 
engaged in a lively correspondence with the presidium 
of the Party Congress that was in progress in Petro- 
grad. 

One day at sunset Seryozha brought to the hut a 
short lean well-knit man with a shock of dark hair 
and a black moustache below a big un-Russian nose. 
The haystack and the crowns of the trees were flooded 
with dazzlingly red beams of the setting sun. The 
evening was cold and windy. 

The man with the moustache crossed the meadow, 
casting a long shadow behind him, and stopped at the 
edge of the forest, looking around him uncertainly. 
Lenin who stood beside the haystack walked towards 
him and said: 

“Good evening.” 

The man turned and looked indifferently at Lenin. 

“Why, don’t you recognise me, Comrade Sergo?*”’ 
Lenin asked mockingly, pleased that he had not been 
recognised. 

Sergo’s face broke into a smile. He hurried towards 
Lenin, embraced him, took a step back, threw his 
arms around him once more, and said: 

“Vladimir Ilyich! Ah, my dear mower. Ah, my dear 
man.” 

He glanced around. There was no one in sight and 
the wind whistled. Lenin looked so lonely in this glade. 


* Party alias of Grigori Orjonikdze. — Tr. 
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flooded by the beams of the setting sun. Sergo was so 
unaccustomed to seeing him on his own, without his 
comrades, that he felt quite tongue-tied. 

He had expected to find Lenin in a big secluded 
country house guarded by trusted workers, armed, 
perhaps, with machine-guns. Now he understood how 
silly he had been, but nevertheless he was dismayed 
that the leader of the Party for whom hundreds of 
men would have given their lives was, in fact, defen- 
celess. 

The crimson sunset gave a quiet solemn note to the 
atmosphere, which Sergo with his southern effusiveness 
found disconcerting. Learning that Lenin was living 
in the simple hut he waved his arms in indignation: 

“This is bad. And I thought you had a house on the 
lake-side. How can you work here? Why, you haven't 
even a table!”’ 

Lenin asked: 

“What’s going on at the Congress?’’ 

“Tl tell you in a moment.” 

Meanwhile, Kolya and Zinoviev came out of the hut. 
Yemelyanov was at Razliv. Seryozha handed Kolya 
a bag of potatoes and an old sheepskin and set about 
making the fire. 

“Stay for the night,” said Lenin. “You'll leave in 
the morning and you’ll be back in Petrograd for the 
opening of the session. Agreed? That’s good. Seryozha, 
go home. Come early in the morning tomorrow to pick 
up this comrade.”’ 

Seryozha went to the boat. 

They supped off bread and herring and went into 
the hut. Fighting against sleep, Kolya listened to them 
talking late into the night. But what he heard was 
not very interesting: Lenin, and occasionally Zinoviev, 
asked questions, Sergo replied, but usually with names 
and figures: “So many for, so many against. This one 
for, this one against....”’ 

Lenin listened with attention and excitement, inter- 
rupting now and then with questions, laughing, sound- 
ing grave, interpolating his significant “h’m, h'm”, 
while Kolya felt sleepier and sleepier under the 
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effect of the names and figures that Sergo kept reeling 
off. But he heard Sergo say: 

“T told Chkheidze everything I think of him. I told 
him in Georgian, so he could understand me better: 
‘You’re a jailer, that’s what you are.’”’ 

Kolya fell asleep after that. He awoke at dawn, 
only to hear the same talk, Lenin asking questions, 
Sergo replying. 

‘Yell me about the delegates, about the rank-and-file 
delegates, the local people. How are they? What’s 
their mood” Are they confused? Haven’t their spirits 
fallen?”’ 

“Oh, Viadimir Ilyich! How could you have any 
doubts about them. People are full of buoyancy and 
faith in victory. Everyone has grown up and matured. 
They're leaders, honestly they are leaders. Artyom 
from the Kharkov organisation, Voroshilov from Lu- 
gansk, Djaparidze from Baku, Shumyatsky from Si- 
beria, Bubnov from Ivanovo-Voznesensk, Tsviling from 
Chelyabinsk, Myasnikov from Minsk. And our Kalinin 
from the Vyborg district! Proletarian hearts but the 
heads of ministers.”’ 

“Are there many young ones among them?’’ 

“The average age of the delegates is twenty-nine.”’ 

“Didn’t Minin come?” 

“He was arrested on the way to Petrograd.” 

“And Antonov from Saratov? Didn’t he come?” 

“He was arrested too. He was taken off the boat 
with Minin.” 

‘How many workers are there at the Congress, did 
you say?” 

“Seventy.” 

‘More than a half. Why, we never imagined such 
a thing possible six months ago!” After a pause 
Lenin asked: “What sort of a letter did Martov 
send?” 

Sergo growled angrily: “Not a good one. Neither 
one thing nor the other.” 

Kolya dozed off again and when he awoke the next 
time the others were talking no longer. Everyone was 
asleep. A pale sun was climbing up the grey sky. 
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Kolya slipped out of the hut and ran to the lake to 
wash. Then he set out on his routine patrol. 

First of all he inspected the Rassolov’s meadow. He 
reached the hay-field and, hiding in the bushes, lay 
in watch. Two bare feet stuck out of the hut. Soon 
they began to rub one against the other. Apparently 
they felt cold but didn’t yet register it. The toes 
waggled and twiddled; then one foot disappeared into 
the hut, soon followed by the other; then they both 
reappeared and once more began to rub against each 
other. Kolya almost burst out laughing — they looked 
so funny, those freezing feet. At last they disappeared 
and a minute later Rassolov came out of the hut. He 
stood for quite a long time on those feet which now 
looked like any other pair of feet, yawned, and walked 
into the forest. Kolya was about to move on when he 
suddenly noticed another pair of feet, of a smaller 
size, emerge from the hut, followed by Vitya, Rassolov’s 
son, and Kolya’s chum and rival. Kolya giggled quietly 
at the sight of his tousled head and sleepy face. He 
was delighted that he would have someone to play 
with at scouting or Red Indians here in the forest and 
was on the point of deafening Vitya with the piercing 
tribal call when he suddenly remembered his duties 
and cut himself short: should Vitya find out that 
Kolya was staying nearby he might start coming to 
see him. Kolya shuddered at the thought of what he 
had nearly done. He made off into the depths of the 
forest in such a fright that he might very well have 
seen a real detective there before him. 

Finding himself near the familiar ant-hill, he sat 
on the grass and thought hard. All the same, it was 
a shame that he couldn’t run about with Vitya, that 
he couldn’t reveal his presence to him. Why, he could 
have flabbergasted Vitya by telling him what was 
going on here in the swampy forest near the lake, 
under the Rassolovs’ very noses. And suddenly he 
felt sorry for Vitya with his dull sleepy face. It must 
be boring for him here, he thought with a superior 
smile. 

‘“Al-ai, how bored he must be,” Kolya said aloud, 
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imitating that merry man with the moustache who 
was now with Lenin. 

He patrolled the surrounding forest and, returning 
to the hut, stood still in the undergrowth, watching. 
His father had already returned. Sasha was with him. 
They sat with Lenin near the blazing fire and were 
discussing something. Soon Sergo came out of the hut. 

“You overslept,’’ Lenin said to him. “You’ll be late 
for the morning session. I’ve already looked through 
the resolutions and made a few amendments. Show 
them to the comrades, please.”’ 

Sergo screwed up his eyes blissfully at the sunshine. 
Zinoviev came out of the hut. He looked alert and buoy- 
ant and called to Sergo to accompany him for a wash 
in the lake. They walked off together. Kolya reflected 
that Zinoviev always brightened up in the presence 
of visitors; usually he was so silent and lazy these 
days. Kolya detected something a little artificial in 
this. He had the vague idea that in company Zinoviev 
tried to be like Lenin, tried to show people that he 
was just like Lenin, that he thought like Lenin, that 
he was just as brave, confident and friendly as Lenin. 
Kolya was unable to draw any conclusions from his 
observations — indeed, he did not dwell on his thoughts 
for long—he only noted that had Sergo not been 
there, Zinoviev would never have gone down to wash 
in the lake that cold morning, and that he would 
not have stepped out so dashingly, waving his towel 
and talking so loudly. 

Returning from the lake Sergo refused tea and 
left with Sasha for the boat. Before leaving he shook 
Zinoviev’s hand warmly, held Lenin’s hand for a long 
time and then walked away. He paused at the edge of 
the forest, cast his eyes over the hut, the haystack 
and the whole of the glade, gave a rueful laugh and 
went out of sight amidst the trees. 

Zinoviev’s spirits fell at once. He sat down and took 
off his boots: the badly wrapped foot-clothes again 
rubbed his feet. 

Kolya walked up to the fire and asked his father: 

“Did you bring the textbooks?” 
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He spoke quite loudly, hoping that Lenin would 
hear and repeat his promise. But Lenin, apparently, 
was busy with his own thoughts and was looking 
absently into the flames. And Yemelyanov, too, had 
forgotten about Lenin’s promise and wondered why 
Kolya kept asking him about his school-books and why 
the boy had grown so diligent. 

“Don’t bother him,” he whispered with a nod in 
Lenin's direction. “In a few days you can go to Petro- 
grad yourself with Sasha or Kondraty and buy all 
the books you need. Your aunt Marfa will make you 
a school suit.’’ 


14 


Shotman, with his gold pince-nez, black hat and 
walking-stick —a _ typical holiday-maker out for a 
stroll — arrived in the evening and found Lenin seri- 
ously worried by the latest news. Lenin sat by the fire. 
The light of the flames darted across his face. The 
newspapers received that morning, heavily scored 
with red and blue pencil, lay scattered around as 
though there had been a battle. Except for these papers 
tossed aside in such vehement disorder the scene around 
the blazing fire with the simmering kettle and three 
men and a boy sitting around it would have looked 
perfectly peaceful. 

For the sake of secrecy Shotman silently picked up 
the papers and made them into a pile. Then he sat 
down near the fire and began to talk. Usually so com- 
posed and reserved he was highly excited today: the 
newspapers had published an account of the Bolshevik 
Congress now in progress and had quoted Sverdlov’s 
statement that Lenin, unable to attend the Congress 
in person, was not far away and was directing the 
proceedings unseen. As a result the state prosecutor's 
office and the counter-intelligence were all agog and 
it was rumoured in Petrograd that they were preparing 
to demand from the Congress information about 
Lenin’s whereabouts and, in the event of meeting with 
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a refusal, to bring a charge against the participants 
in the Congress for harbouring a criminal. And in 
the evening newspapers which Shotman had brought 
with him a sensational news item had appeared: “New 
Evidence of Lenin’s Guilt’. A certain Semyon Kushnir, 
“detained bv chance by the police in Kiev’’, had turned 
out to be “one of the minor German spies working 
in Russia’. “He had had a long talk about his espionage 
work with von Hindenburg. His spying was done under 
the direction of the Austrian Friederis. Friederis told 
him in connection with Lenin that in Germany Lenin 
had an open account and could draw on it without 
limit.”’ 

Shotman told Lenin and Zinoviev the news in an 
excited voice. Lenin took a quick glance at the evening 
newspaper and shrugged: 

“It’s meant for complete idiots. ‘One of the minor 
German spies’ had a long talk with the Commander- 
in-Chief of the German Army, von Hindenburg.... 
How remarkable! What sheer nonsense. Here is the 
important thing, here is the key to the political situa- 
tion: the bourgeoisie has decided to organise itself 
against the revolutionary proletariat. There is to be 
a ‘state conference’. And in Moscow, of course, in the 
old capital. To the bells of the forty times forty 
churches. All the biggest manufacturers will go to it, 
the stock exchange and banking bigwigs, the land- 
owners, tsarist generals and dignitaries of the Ortho- 
dox Church, and our Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks scampering after them-— like the late 
Pyotr Ivanovich Bobchinsky.* The counter-revolution 
is preparing for the decisive battle. They have some- 
thing in their arsenal. Here we have Ryabushinsky 
saying at the congress of traders and industrialists 
that the way out of the situation requires the ‘bony 
hand of famine which would grip the pseudo-friends 
of the people—the democratic Soviets and commit- 
tees — by the throat’. That is their main ally — famine. 
Secondly, a Bonapartist dictatorship. And as a last re- 


* A character in Gogol’s Inspector-General.— Tr. 
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sort, let us never forget, they will let the Germans 
into revolutionary Petrograd. The Russian bourgeoisie 
has not forgotten Monsieur Thiers. The moment its 
pockets are threatened all the patriotism of the bour- 
geoisie comes to nothing. That is the position, Alexan- 
der Vasilyevich.”’ 

“Yes, things look serious,’ agreed Shotman with 
a frown. 

“Please tell this to the Central Committee: much 
depends on our Moscow comrades now. The entire 
Moscow proletariat must be stirred up against the so- 
called state conference. Even as far as a general 
strike.” 

“T’ll pass that on, certainly.” 

The kettle, meanwhile, had come to the boil. Ye- 
melyanov poured the hot water into mugs and handed 
round some little sweets. Lenin, his eyes intent on the 
flames, took his mug but put it down at once. 

‘All the same, the paltriness of the ‘free’ bourgeois 
press is surprising,’ he said. “The papers are full of 
another amazing development: The Provisional Go- 
vernment is transferring Nicholas Romanov from 
Tsarskoye Selo to Tobolsk. ‘All the organisational work 
connected with the transfer of the ex-Tsar is personally 
supervised by Prime Minister Kerensky....’ The Tsar 
is being accompanied by four cooks and fifteen foot- 
men.... The ex-Crown Prince Alexei is travelling in 
the company of his body-guard — boatswain Derevyan- 
ko, the sailor Nagorny and his French tutor Gilliard. 
The Tsar’s train consists of three wagon-lits, a restau- 
rant saloon and a spare carriage. And with what relish, 
with what watering of mouths the Constitutional-De- 
mocratic paper Rech writes about the Tsar, though he 
has been deposed. ‘He was the first to get into the car...’; 
‘The Empress came out attended by her lady-in- 
waiting Naryshkina...’; ‘Nicholas Romanov’ was 
silent and in a depressed mood.... His family, on the 
contrary, showed a keen and lively interest in the 
journey....’ Everything is calculated to evoke sympathy 
and tears from the philistines and lackeys.... Yes, and 
Professor Milyukov himself, probably, brushing away 
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a tear on the sly, must have said some Latin platitude 
like sic transit gloria mundi. The papers are full of 
such twaddle. But when they come to the really im- 
portant events they print them in small type: at 
Sviyazhsk in Kazan Gubernia the mill of the landowner 
Obukhova has been seized by the peasants; in Vasil- 
kovo the same thing has happened to the mill of 
Count Branitsky; the Perechitsky Committee has or- 
dered the meadows belonging to the Alexander Nevsky 
Monastery to be distributed among the peasants. On 
the estate of the landowner Prozarkevich in Roslavl 
District the peasants ploughed up the landlord’s fields, 
felled part of the forest and seized the meadows. In 
Kursk District the peasants mowed the landowner’s 
meadows and took away some thirty thousand poods 
of hay, somewhere else the peasants confiscated the 
plough-lands and meadows ... and so on. An agrarian 
revolution is in progress all over the country and it’s 
being reported in small type! The workers after a short 
period of confusion, are asserting their faith in Bol- 
shevik slogans; meetings of workers at the Cable, 
Putilov, Franco-Russian and the Munitions works, at 
the Mint, the Putilov shipyard, the ‘Novy Lessner’, 
a conference of domestic servants in the ‘Modern’ 
circus and so on, endlessly, are all passing Bolshevik 
or almost Bolshevik resolutions, the ships of the Baltic 
Navy are demanding the release of the Bolsheviks — 
but there’s not a word about these things in the bour- 
geois press. They are busy publishing in the heaviest 
type the utterances of Mr. Milyukov: ‘The Bol- 
shevik revolt has pushed Russia away from the path 
of elemental upheavals on to the path of reasonable 
progress. Bolshevism is no longer a danger.’ Not a 
danger? Well, we shall see.” Lenin gave a sudden 
laugh. “Do you remember, Grigori, in what paper did 
that appear?’’ He rummaged among the heap of news- 
papers, took one out and read with a smile: “ ‘Com- 
rade Holy Father, we bring to Your attention that 
if You and the clergy dependent on You do not agree 
on the new distribution of church incomes, you will 
all gradually be killed. The military organisation of 
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town and country church clerks....’ See, the revolution 
has reached even the clergy — true, in a rather ori- 
ginal form.’’ 

Lenin picked up his mug and sipped the hot water. 

Shotman said, rummaging through the papers he had 
brought with him: 

“Look, here’s a notebook that Nadezhda Konstanti- 
novna sent you.” 

For a moment Lenin froze with surprise, then he 
slowly put down his mug and took the notebook. Yes, 
it was the blue notebook, the very one. He held it in 
his hands, then turned the pages rapidly, snapped it 
to and put it down at his side, though not for long. 
A moment later he picked it up again. He read it, 
closed it again, stroked it thoughtfully, resumed his 
reading. He vaguely recalled that once he had opened 
and shut some other notebook in the same way, expe- 
riencing the same intense happiness which he then, too, 
had tried to conceal from those around him. Yes, that 
was more than twenty years ago. But that notebook 
had been yellow, not blue —a hectographed edition of 
the pamphlet What the “Friends of the People’ Are 
and How They Fight the Social-Democrats — that was 
his first printed major work. 

Lenin even lost his usual interest in the newspapers: 
he did not examine the evening papers Shotman had 
brought: he kept picking up the notebook, turning 
over the pages, grunting his satisfaction, and from 
time to time stealing sly glances at Zinoviev and Shot- 
man who were discussing the situation in Petrograd. 

Shotman said with a laugh: 

“In the Petrograd Committee yesterday Lashevich 
said: ‘You'll see, Lenin will be prime minister in 
September.’ ”’ 

Lenin, turning over the pages of the blue notebook 
and sipping hot water, said calmly: 

“There'd be nothing surprising in that.”’ 

Shotman smiled with some embarrassment. Lenin 
looked at him hard and putting his mug down on the 
grass said: 

“Surely you can see that we are advancing full 
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steam ahead to the second revolution which is going 
to found a new state of the working class and the 
semi-proletariat of the countryside?”’ 

And without waiting for an answer he plunged into 
his notebook. 

Yemelyanov silently tossed some twigs on the fire 
so that Lenin could see better. 


15 


Reading his extracts from Marx and Engels, Lenin 
experienced a sense of uplift comparable, perhaps, only 
to that which he had felt on April 3rd at the Finland 
Station when he caught sight of the Petrograd pro- 
letariat on the square outside, with their guns and red 
flags. He almost forgot where he was, he forgot about 
the comrades sitting beside him, about his living in 
hiding — he imagined himself standing again on the 
armoured car with millions of eyes on him, eyes no 
longer glowing with joy but stern eyes, looking at him 
not with triumph and hope but rather with the ques- 
tion: “What are you going to tell us now? What can 
you do for us? Are you going to pull us out of our 
poverty and blindness? Where are we to go? Tell us, 
if you know.” 

When in the library of the Museum Gesellschaft and 
in the reading-room at 31, Seilergraben in Zurich he 
had copied out extracts from Marx’s and Engels’s 
works dealing with the question of the state and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, he had fully realised 
their significance; he intended to write a commentary 
on them, to remove from them the scales that had 
been laid on them by the efforts of petty-bourgeois 
socialists and publish an article about them in the 4th 
number of Sbornik Sotsial-Demokrata which he had 
been planning since 1916 but failed to produce owing 
to lack of funds. But in those days these had been 
reflections in the quietness of a library in a peaceful 
Swiss town, they had been addressed directly only to 
a few hundred people, most of whom he knew per- 
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sonally or by name and Party alias; they were intended 
mainly for groups of underground workers in Russia, 
groups of exiles in the Turukhansk and Narym regions, 
groups of émigrés in Paris, Berne, Geneva, New York, 
London and Vienna. This work had, in fact, been 
conceived as a reply to the erroneous opinions of Bu- 
kharin and some other Russian Marxists, as a rejection 
of the false petty-bourgeois illusions of Kautsky and 
some other obese German Social-Democrats. Now all 
those plans looked small and laughable, like his anxiety 
about finding a cabby in April 1917, like a foreign 
bowler hat amidst the caps of a crowd of working men. 
Now his extracts and the conclusions he drew from 
them had no less importance for the millions than 
bread, salt, matches and cloth. 

It was just this change of scale of the same idea 
that shook him so. It was the feeling man who made 
the first wheel might have experienced had he been 
shown in his own lifetime what it would lead to, and 
on what a scale his original rough handiwork would 
develop. 

Naturally, Lenin brushed aside those grandiloquent 
comparisons, and pulled a preoccupied and practical 
face as he glanced at his comrades out of the corner 
of his eye. Had they noticed his “moment of rapture’’, 
SO inappropriate for a practical revolutionary? But 
they sat as before beside the fire, looking as if nothing 
out of the ordinary had happened. But as a precaution 
he tossed them a few words of a deliberately com- 
monplace character: 

“It’s a useful notebook, very useful.”’ 

He did not like highflown language, he was rather 
afraid of it and always tried to avoid using it. 

All the same, he was exhilarated. He thought of 
Marx and Engels as of his closest friends, even relatives; 
he imagined that both the old men were sitting beside 
him and talking wisely and benevolently to him, using 
words of fathomless depth and Promethean daring 
which flooded his heart with a warm, turbulent, youth- 
ful happiness. 

“Oh, how clever you are,’ he said to them. “How 
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you and I will show the slave-owners and Philistines 
of this world! What a lot of trouble you and I are 
stirring up on our wretched planet! We’ll give them 
‘cheeks like roses ‘Gloire de Dijon’.”’ 

The two old men appeared in his imagination not as 
they were usually portrayed but like two bearded 
giants off Dorés drawings, omniscient, perspicacious, 
laughing boisterously at the petty-bourgeois pigmies, 
also bearded but quite tiny, who crowded on a high 
platform holding hands and trying to shield those 
giants from the eyes of the human crowd. 

Lenin could hardly wait for the next day to dawn 
before he started roughing out his pamphlet (he pur- 
posely referred to his new book thus so as to avoid 
anything flowery or highflown). While he worked he 
experienced a vague but familiar, almost physical sen- 
sation as though, with the thumb and the index finger 
of his right hand, he was plucking out of the crowd 
one by one those petty-bourgeois pigmies and tossing 
them without a glance into the bushes. 


16 


Lenin spent the following days busy at work on his 
‘pamphlet’. He barely noticed his companions, he ate 
even less than usual, which drove Yemelyanov and 
his wife to despair, and he lost all his early-morning 
impatience for the newspapers. 

When he had sketched out the plan of his work, 
Lenin told Zinoviev its contents. They sat together 
near the hut. Yemelyanov went off to do something 
on the other shore and Kolya was probably somewhere 
in the forest gathering mushrooms for supper. 

“It will be a useful thing,” said Lenin, walking up 
and down in his customary way. “A clear programme 
of action for the first period after the seizure of 
power, yes, and perhaps for more than the first period. 
It deals with the character, even, if you like, with 
the style of a proletarian state, a state of the Commune 
type, but at the same time it isn’t at all a Utopian 
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plan since we have a pretty clear idea of the diffi- 
culties and complexities of building a socialist society 
with the human material we see before us.... It will 
be a state of the dictatorship of the proletariat which 
will have two sides: democracy tor the vast majority 
of the people and merciless crushing of the oppressors 
of the people and together with them of those unavo- 
wed but stubborn ‘admirers’ of capitalism like loafers, 
fine gentlemen, swindlers, hooligans and arch-reactio- 
naries.... It will beastate without precedent, one which 
will be aiming at its own disappearance. It will wither 
away when people are so used to observing the basic 
rules of society and when their work has become so 
productive that they will work voluntarily according to 
their abilities. It will be a state where there will be 
no place for highly paid officials, where all the officials 
will be elected and replaceable at any time, where the 
functions of audit and control will be fulfilled by the 
majority of the people; and as the armed workers are 
not sentimental intellectuals and won't allow themsel- 
ves to be presumed upon, evasions of the general audit 
and control will be exceptionally rare, and the observan- 
ce of the rules of human society will become a habit. This 
pamphlet will give battle to two equally dangerous 
forms of political blindness: reckless anarchistic long- 
sightedness, that is, the incapacity and unwillingness 
to see actual reality; and cowardly opportunistic short- 
sightedness — the incapacity and unwillingness to see 
the aim, the perspective, the future. Yes. Engels was 
right. The state is an evil which the proletariat inherits 
after its victory. The victorious proletariat will 
cut away the worst features of that evil but it will 
have to preserve it until a new generation which has 
grown up in free social conditions is in a position to 
fling overboard all that trash of the state.... My pamphl- 
et will, in addition, prove that there is no need to 
stick to the old conception that it is for the French to 
start and for the Germans to consolidate the results.... 
Russia will be the one to make the start. That isn't 
Messianism, it’s historical necessity. I shall call my 
pamphlet ‘The State and Revolution’.’’ 
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Zinoviev listened, feeling hot and cold in turn. He 
sat on his haunches, his head lowered, his hands 
playing with the tangled wet grass. He could not 
understand how Lenin could have lost his sense of 
reality so much that he ventured seriously, quite 
seriously to speak about the seizure of power in the 
nearest future, and even about the type of state which 
would be founded in Russia after the seizure of power. 
This was really becoming dangerous for the very ex- 
istence of the Party, for the fate of the Revolution. 
But suppose Lenin was right, suppose power could 
be seized, and the Kerensky regime did not offer 
resistance — well then, success would be even more 
disastrous for the Party than failure. What would they 
do when they seized power? To be in opposition to 
the existing authorities had become a habit. But to be 
in power themselves! Not to organise protest meetings 
but to issue orders! Not to criticise but to command! 
Who in these days would obey them? The demoralised 
army would surrender Russia to the Germans or to 
the Entente. The peasants would deliver no grain, the 
factories would receive no raw materials. How would 
we feed the hungry? The workers had little idea of 
what constituted economics, markets, foreign exchange 
and so on. But Lenin, after all, understood all those 
things very well. How could he take such an enormous 
risk, how could he seriously talk about the seizure of 
power as something close at hand? 

Zinoviev felt the time had come to speak to Lenin 
frankly, to restrain him from taking a rash step fraught 
with the gravest consequences. He would have to do 
it as calmly and coolly as possible in order not to 
betray his own perturbation and fear. 

He rose to his feet and said with a smile: 

“You really do agree with Lashevich about becoming 
prime minister soon?” 

“Prime minister?” said Lenin with surprise and 
then, remembering, burst out laughing. “Why, of 
course, I agree with him. I’m confident of it.” 

“Well, well! I’m afraid you’ve plunged so deep into 
your work about the future proletarian state that you 
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have lost sight of what is going on in the real Russian 
state.” 

“D’you really think that?’’ Lenin’s eyes darkened. 

“TI didn’t want to mention it....” 

“Why not? Go on.... I’ve noticed you’ve been rather 
quiet recently.”’ 

“You have been too engrossed in your pamphlet. 
You've stopped talking to me at all. You liven up only 
when someone comes from Petrograd. Perhaps I’ve 
been getting on your nerves on this uninhabited is- 
land? I expect Robinson Grusoe grew bored with 
Man Friday occasionally.”’ 

“But.... But you were going to tell me something 
important.”’ 

“T think that you and the Central Committee in 
your wake are committing a series of tactical errors. 
You are juggling with slogans.”’ 

“T’m not juggling with slogans, I’m telling the masses 
the truth at each new turn of revolution, however 
sharp it may be. And you, I have the feeling, are 
afraid to tell the people the truth. You want to conduct 
proletarian politics with bourgeois methods. Leaders 
who know the truth ‘in their circle’, among themselves, 
and don’t tell that truth to the masses because the 
masses, as they say, are ignorant and slow-witted, are 
not proletarian leaders. Speak the truth. If you suffer 
a defeat don’t try to pass it off as a victory; 1f you 
strike a compromise, tell the people that it is a compro- 
mise; if you had an easy victory over the enemy. 
don’t insist that it was difficult, and if it was diffi- 
cult, don’t boast that it was easy; if you make a mis- 
take, admit your mistake without fear for your own 
prestige because what undermines your prestige is 
keeping silent about mistakes; if circumstances oblige 
you to change course, don’t try to present things as 
though there had been no change; be truthful to the 
working class if you believe in its class feeling and 
revolutionary common sense — and for a Marxist not 
to believe in that spells shame and ruin. Besides, 
even to deceive the enemy is extremely complicated, 
double-edged and permissible only in the most concrete 
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cases of direct military tactics, for our enemies are 
far from being shut off by an iron wall from our 
friends, they still have an influence on the people 
and, with their skill in making fools of the masses, 
they will try—with success, too—to show up our 
clever-clever manoeuvres as attempts to deceive the 
masses. To be insincere with the masses for the sake 
of ‘deceiving the enemy’ is a stupid and ill-calculated 
policy. The proletariat needs the truth and there is 
nothing more damaging to its cause than a genteel 
pettv-bourgeois lie.”’ 

Zinoviev laughed vexedly. 

“There is more than one kind of truth,’’ he said. 
“One mustn't go so far as to be naive. I recollect how 
in April soon after you returned you said in your 
speech at the Taurida Palace that you still had an 
incomplete picture of the events because you had man- 
aged to talk to only one worker. This statement drew 
Homeric laughter from the Mensheviks and threw our 
comrades into confusion....”’ 

“Excellent. I said that deliberately. I said that 
because it was the truth. And when the next time 
I said I had met many workers of the Putilov, Tru- 
bochny and other factories and knew their mood very 
well, everyone believed me. I hope to God our Party 
will never see the day when it conducts its policy in 
secret, somewhere up at the top, in camera — saying: 
we are wiser, we know the whole truth, and we'll 
tell the masses only half, only a quarter, an eighth 
of the truth.”’ 

“That’s very fine but, in these days, in conditions 
of discord and persecution, you insist on calling people 
to an armed uprising, to the seizure of power by the 
proletariat, disregarding the actual disposition of forces 
in the country. Why, it’s wool-gathering.” 

“Ah, that’s what you’re getting at. You are afraid 
of taking responsible decisions.”’ 

“f am afraid of irresponsibility.”’ 

“You're afraid of what we have both been aiming 
at all our lives, of what we have written, what we 
have dreamed about — the proletarian revolution.” 
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“Tam afraid of an armed outbreak in unfavourable 
conditions, of a revolution doomed to defeat. We can 
lose all.’”’ 

‘All we cannot lose. Individuals may lose all — Ulya- 
nov, Zinoviev, Krupskaya, Lilina. The proletariat can- 
not lose all. In a certain work you know very well 
it is said that the proletariat can lose nothing except 
its chains. And there can never be quite ideal con- 
ditions, free from any risk, for a revolution. What you 
say reminds me of something which looks very simple 
on the surface but which is really very subtle, a remark 
made by old Tacitus about a Roman conspirator, Pison 
I think it was: ‘He was restrained by the desire for 
impunity which always serves as an obstacle to impor- 
tant undertakings.’ You seem to me, Grigori, to re- 
semble that —h’m, h’m—timid Roman. But it’s im- 
possible to accomplish important undertakings with a 
guarantee of impunity.” 

“If I am not mistaken, you are accusing me of co- 
wardice. I think you know me well enough....”’ 

“It’s not a matter of personal cowardice....”’ 

“Look what’s going on in the army. Ignorant soldiers 
at meetings are voting against the ‘Leninist agents 
provocateurs’.’’ 

“Yes, yes. They're voting against ‘Leninist agents 
provocateurs’ and at the same time they are demanding 
peace and land — just those things that the ‘Leninist 
agents provocateurs’ are demanding. It’s all very 
simple. We give voice to the fundamental interests of 
the masses and Milyukov and Kerensky can do nothing 
about it.” 

“Many parties have expressed the fundamental in- 
terests of the masses but have been defeated never- 
theless. You are talking philosophy, not politics.” 

Lenin’s eyes flashed but he restrained himself and 
replied calmly, even humorously at first: 

“Long ago Plato said that unless philosophers ruled 
the states or unless the rulers learned to be philo- 
sophers and state power and philosophy merged, there 
would never be an end to evil either for the state 
or, in general, for the human race. When we take power 
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into our hands — and that will be soon — it’s no good 
shrugging your shoulders, Grigori—-when we take 
power into our hands, our power will be based on 
Marxist philosophy, and if we adhere to it not in 
words but in deeds and draw the masses with their 
creative spirit and their reason into construction, then 
we shall build a new society without making any 
serious mistakes.” 

“But I am afraid that you are losing your contact 
with the masses, that you are running ahead. You're 
too impatient, you need to be held back by your 
coat-tails. We've got to manoeuvre and wait now.” 

Lenin, who had been pacing up and down all this 
time, stopped short at Zinoviev’s words and swung 
round on him: 

“Wait? And who knows better how to wait than 
we Russian Marxists? Have not we waited long 
enough? Is there any doubt that having mastered 
scientific socialism, having achieved our knowledge 
through suffering, having acquired faith in the working 
class. in its ultimate victory, we have learned to wait 
in a way no one else has ever been able to? Haven't 
we suppressed in ourselves the assaults of hatred and 
despair, the instinctive urge towards terrorism, to- 
wards immediate action, very human in the light of 
the foul injustice of the enemy? And didn't we sup- 
press it because we realised how important it was to 
know how to wait as we gathered strength, spread 
our convictions, cherished our faith? Why, even in 
the ‘April Theses’’, which many of our Party comrades 
took as the most extreme rebelliousness, anarchism and 
Blanquism, didn’t I declare that the main task was 
‘to explain’ — that is, once again, having indicated the 
direction of our work, didn’t I say: wait? You re- 
member how Kamenev even criticised me ‘from the 
left’ those days, asserting that ‘explanation’ was not 
political action; in his opinion, to conduct political 
action meant to weave political combinations, indulge 
in intrigues with other parties, enter blocs and leave 
blocs. make fine speeches in parliament. And finally, 
didn’t I insist during the July events and after them — 
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though perhaps I underestimated the revolutionary 
mood of the masses — on the immediate suspension of 
the fighting, on turning it into a peaceful demonstra- 
tion? Does that mean we do not know how to wait? 
But there are times when it is criminal to wait. That 
time may soon come, it most certainly will. And if 
we shun immediate action then as well we shall be 
showing ourselves to be common petty-bourgeois so- 
cialists, chatterers and phrase-mongers, and the work- 
ing class will lose faith in us. If we wait then, if we 
do not damn ‘patience’ then, as Faust once did — then 
we shall be cowards and good-for-nothings, and history 
will never forgive us for it.” 

Zinoviev sat silent, shaken by the tragic fervour 
which sounded so unfamiliar on Lenin’s lips. Then he 
exclaimed in despair: 

“But do you understand what it means to seize 
power now, at this moment, in present-day Russia?” 

“Do I understand?”’’ asked Lenin, suddenly growing 
calm and casting Zinoviev a long look. “1 understand 
it very well. I have been thinking of that day and 
night, until my head almost bursts. ‘Present-day 
Russia’ you say. In order to create the Russia of the 
future we must make a revolution in present-day 
Russia — there’s no other way. Yes, there's ignorance. 
Yes, there’s backwardness. Yes, there’s savagery. Never 
mind, when we've seized power we shall be able to 
eradicate those regrettable features of Russian life 
twice, ten times, a hundred times as fast. Yes, our 
workers quite often lack culture and education com- 
pared with those of the West.... That redoubles our 
difficulties. However, that has its positive sides too: 
Russian workers have not been poisoned by the daily, 
excellently organised, soul-corrupting bourgeois pro- 
paganda that goes on in the West, a propaganda 
extolling private property, the profit craze, 
the smug petty-bourgeois comfort. A great hatred for 
the men who exploit them burns in the hearts of our 
workers. And this hatred is indeed ‘the beginning of 
all wisdom’, the foundation of any revolutionary ac- 
tion...... After a pause Lenin added drily: “Incidentally, 
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we have a Party, we have a Central Committee, and 
they will make the decision at the right time.” 

“Those are all words,’ Zinoviev said in a depressed 
tone. “Words. You know very well that your opinion 
has the decisive influence in the Central Committee.” 

“Well, I’m proud that I can persuade the comrades. 
A leader is someone who can persuade others in con- 
ditions of absolute freedom of opinion. But after a 
decision has been taken, there can no longer be any 
free opinion. You remember a certain Roman com- 
mander many centuries ago gave orders for his own 
son to be executed because he had disobeyed an order 
on the battle-field. The Roman republicans knew what 
discipline was. That’s why a Latin settlement became 
Rome.”’ 

Zinoviev spoke for a while longer, quoting Marx, 
Engels and Proudhon, but Lenin seemed to have lost 
interest in the conversation and remained silent. 

Meanwhile a grey, rainy evening had drawn on. The 
rain came in snatches, cold air spread from the lake. 
The silence became oppressive. To Zinoviev the drip 
of the raindrops sounded like the ticking of a huge 
foggy clock counting out the minutes of that painful 
silence. He looked down at the ground, waiting. Lenin 
walked across the glade, returned, stopped near the 
hut and then walked away from it towards the forest. 
Zinoviev had the feeling that he had left never to 
return. He raised his head. Lenin was standing at the 
edge of the forest in a typical attitude — his legs 
planted a little apart as if they grew from the earth, 
his head slightly on one side, thumbs stuck in the 
arm-holes of his waistcoat. He seemed to be listening 
to something —to the rustling of the leaves, to the 
even patter of the raindrops. Then he returned. It 
looked as if he was about to bring down tons of fresh 
arguments onto Zinoviev’s head. But he did not say 
a word, walked back to the edge of the forest again 
and began pacing up and down, slowly at first, then 
faster — from the hut to the forest, from the forest 
to the hut. Zinoviev stood for a while watching him 
and then went into the hut. 
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17 


While Lenin was pacing the forest glade Kolya 
appeared with a bucketful of mushrooms. From the 
distance Zinoviev heard Lenin talking cheerfully with 
the lad. Evidently they were sorting the mushrooms. 
Lenin waxed enthusiastic over Kolya’s finds and said 
in a loud voice: 

“Oh, they’re beauties! And there’ll be even more 
tomorrow after tonight’s rain.” 

Kolya said, a little sadly: 

“Tomorrow I’m going to town.”’ 

“Really? I envy you.” 

“I’m going to buy school-books and exercise books 
there.” 

“And when are you coming back?’’ 

“In three days’ time. Auntie Marfa is going to make 
me a suit.” 

“Splendid. I envy you doubly.... Oh, look here, what 
a beauty. It must weigh at least half a pound. And 
what kind of mushroom is this?” 

The rain came down more heavily and Lenin and 
Kolya hurried towards the hut. They slipped inside, 
lay down and went on talking about mushrooms. Zi- 
noviev thought that Lenin must be talking about mush- 
rooms to spite him. But they did not talk for long. 
Kolya fell asleep. Lenin lay still — perhaps he, too, was 
dozing. 

But Lenin was not asleep. He felt deeply disturbed. 
The conversation with Zinoviev came as a shock to 
him. He had considered Zinoviev a Party comrade who 
completely shared his opinions on all major political 
questions. Zinoviev was well educated, highly assi- 
duous, possessed an excellent memory and a profound 
knowledge of Marxist literature. He could remember 
an appropriate quotation for every occasion. This was 
very convenient for literary work, Lenin reflected, but 
for the political struggle where rapid, independent 
decisions had to be made there was nothing more 
insidious if the man who made the quotation was 
incapable of making allowances for the changeability 
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of time and conditions when this or that quotation 
had first seen the light of day. For example, there was 
nothing easier during an offensive than to find a 
convincing quotation about the importance of orga- 
nised retreat, and during a recession in the movement 
to go to extremes, reinforcing one’s recklessness with 
the fireworks of the most excellent quotations from 
the days of offensive action. Quotations! How much 
harm you are capable of inflicting as weapons of a 
dogmatic mind! 

Recalling the whole conversation Lenin grew increas- 
ingly angry and vexed with himself because he had 
overlooked the hesitations and doubts in his comrade, 
because he had not tried to influence him, because he 
had been too confident of him. And with Zinoviev 
because he wouldn't speak his mind, because he had 
behaved insincerely, because, it appeared, he had made 
such a shallow estimation of the situation. 

What losses they had suffered during those twenty 
years! His comrades-in-arms on the old Iskra — the 
brilliant Plekhanov, the talented Martov, the efficient 
Axelrod, the kind, good-natured Vera Zasulich — they 
were now enemies, implacable, ruthless enemies. It 
was all very well to reassure oneself by reasoning that 
they became enemies inasmuch as they reflected the 
half-and-half ideology of the petty-bourgeois class — 
that was true, but it was no consolation at all. Friend- 
Ships and attachments had been broken: he had been 
obliged to cut people off from himself like parts of 
his own flesh. And how overjoyed he had been, despite 
all the theoretical considerations about the wishy- 
washy ideology of the petty bourgeoisie, how happy 
he had been when a rapprochement with them seemed 
possible — with Plekhanov and Martov. The present 
Revolution, obviously, has estranged them for ever. 

Lenin listened to Zinoviev’s breathing and with 
a sudden surge of immeasurable bitterness thought: 
surely it’s not coming to that! How was it said: 
before the cock crows thrice.... 

He felt a painful stab at his heart. He crept out of 
the hut quietly to clear his head out in the rain. 
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The rain soon turned into a thunder shower. 
The flashes of lightning struck pitilessly, clinging 
leech-like to the curved vault of the vast sky, and 
to Lenin it seemed that, as they tasted and nourished 
themselves on its fiery blood, they flared up, fell 
away and, fully sated, went out and were lost in 
invisible thunderous flight to stick into its flesh 
again in another place a few seconds later. The 
trembling trees and shrubs were lit up at one moment 
only to vanish in the deepest gloom the next. The 
rain came down straight and with tremendous force, 
heavy as lead, beating the earth and raising millions 
of tiny splashes of water, which, revealed by flashes 
of lightning, looked like smoke slowly carried away 
by the wind. 

Lenin stood squeezed against the haystack. The 
cold spray of the rain reached him but he scarcely 
felt it. He was still thinking of the losses sustained by 
the Party. Now he was recalling those comrades who 
had died. He remembered Nikolai Yevgrafovich Fe- 
doseyev, a young man of genius whom Lenin in his 
youth had considered his teacher and the hope of 
the Russian revolution. In a moment of despair Fe- 
dosevev had shot himself during exile in Verkho- 
lensk; he was only 27 at the time. Lenin remembered 
Ivan Babushkin. a St. Petersburg fitter of outstanding 
intellect, a dedicated revolutionary, who had been 
shot by a punitive expedition in 1905; Joseph Dub- 
rovinsky, a man of unusual perspicacity and goodness, 
who committed suicide in the Turukhansk territory— 
the place of his last exile: the fascinating Nikolai 
Bauman, a real revolutionary leader, killed by the 
Black Hundreds: Virgily Shantser who died in a po- 
lice cell for the insane, and the gifted Suren Span- 
daryan who finished his honest, long-suffering life 
in the Krasnoyarsk prison hospital; the Yekaterinos- 
lav worker Vilonov who died of tuberculosis in emi- 
gration, the Bolshevik worker Yakutov shot in Ufa 
prison, and many others. 

As he recalled these people Lenin felt sorry that 
they were not alive now at this moment of decision, 
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these men would have been stronger and wiser than 
those who had survived. In his jealous and passionate 
captiousness he recalled the failings of his present 
comrades: the love of power in one of them, the 
quick temper of another, the indecisiveness of a 
third, the light-mindedness of a fourth—and the 
thought came to him that after the seizure of power 
these features might take on ugly proportions. The 
most difficult, the most terrible thing, he thought, 
was to fight mercilessly not one’s enemies but those 
who stood close to you, those who shared your own 
views. But one had to fight them. However, one 
should never forget that there was nothing finer 
than to convince a comrade of his errors and bring 
him back on to the right path. No, no, power should 
not, could not corrupt people who remembered why 
they had seized it, who knew that a movement was 
worth nothing in itself unless it had great and 
beautiful aims. No, no, in the person of the Bol- 
sheviks there had appeared, to use Herzen’s expression, 
“a new tribe of people’ capable of great self-sacri- 
fice, of dissolving their own personalities in the will 
and aspirations of the working class. And everything 
that was petty and selfish had to be fought with 
the help of all, and everyone should fight those 
things in himself too. 

At that moment Lenin caught sight of Kolya at 
the entrance of the hut, revealed by a flash of 
lightning. The half-awakened boy rubbed his eyes: 
he had not yet realised what had awakened him and 
what was going on around him; he evidently thought 
he was dreaming. When he realised he was awake 
he looked comically frightened, opening his mouth 
and blinking his eyes. It took him some time to 
recover from the effect of the terrors and charms of 
that night, and by the glare of the lightning flashes 
Lenin caught glimpses of the boy’s frightened and 
spell-bound face. Somehow the appearance of the 
lad made Lenin feel calmer and he was grateful to 
him for his comically frightened face. it had brought 
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him back to the dear earth with all its cares and 
deeds. 

The rain abated. Lenin closed his eyes, stood quite 
still for a minute or two, heaved a deep sigh, wiped 
his damp face with his hands and, as though by do- 
ing so he had wiped away al! his gloomy mood too, 
whispered almost gaily: 

“Kolya.”’ 

The boy started. 

“Who’s there?”’ 

“Tref.”’ 

“Who’s there?” 

“Tref the dog.” 

Kolya laughed merrily and straining his eyes into 
the dark stuck his head out into the rain. Then he 
bounded out of the hut. 

‘“Where’re you going? You'll get soaked to the 
skin.”’ 

They held hands and stood for a few seconds in 
silence. Kolya could not understand why Lenin had 
taken it into his head to stand out in the storm. 
A vague and rather strange idea occurred to him 
that somehow it was fitting for the leader of the 
Revolution to be standing alone amidst the lightnings, 
that he must feel more at ease out there surrounded 
by the raging elements than an ordinary man would. 
But Lenin, as though purposely rejecting Kolya’s in- 
spired conjectures, said: 

“Why, I’m shivering so bad I can’t keep my teeth 
together. Into the hut with us and under our blan- 
kets!” 


18 


Zinoviev heard the noise of the downpour, the 
rumble of the thunder and Lenin's conversation with 
Kolya. He knew how decisively Lenin broke with those 
who disagreed with him on important political mat- 
ters: he stiffened with a sickening feeling of lone- 
liness. 

Lenin lay beside him, wafting the scent of rain and 
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wet grass. Zinoviev wanted to speak to him but 
could not summon up the courage; he was fully 
convinced that he was in the right and was in de- 
spair because he could not make Lenin see it. Lenin’s 
even breathing roused in him something like animo- 
sity. ‘‘He'll realise I was right,”’ Zinoviev told himself, 
biting his lips, “but it will be too late.” 

Before long Zinoviev fell off into a heavy sleep. 
It was quite late when he awoke. Remembering in a 
flash what had happened on the previous evening 
he lay petrified, his eyes closed as if he did not 
dare to look at his orphaned world. At last he half- 
raised his lids. Lenin lay in the hut on his stomach 
with his head to the entrance, writing. In the entrance 
of the hut a triangular section of rain could he seen: 
it was no longer a downpour but a drizzle which 
looked as though it would never stop. The hut 
smelled of rain and mint. 

Kolya was not to be seen — evidently he had crossed 
the lake on his way to Petrograd. 

Lenin, as usual without interrupting his work, 
asked: 

‘“Woken up? We’ve got a deluge around us.” 

He said no more but went on scratching with his 
pen with increasing fervour. To Zinoviev the scratch 
itself was highly expressive. There was_ silence 
again. 

When Yemelyanov arrived Lenin sprang up and 
hastened towards him. Yemelyanov looked calm and 
cheerful. He smiled broadly and looked around with 
a proprietary air at the flooded glade, the haystack, 
damp and dark, and the sullen sky. He had missed 
Lenin's company and had been worried about how 
he was faring during the bad weather and the sudden 
drop of the temperature. 

“Is the hut leaking?’ was his first question. 

And without another word he took his axe and set 
about cutting branches and laying an extra layer 
on the roof of the hut. The calm way he went about 
his work made Lenin feel happy, and there was a 
touch of regret in his voice when he said: 
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“We'll have to move from these lodgings. Bad 
weather doesn’t do people any harm but for papers.... 
All my notebooks are damp.” 

Yemelyanov stood still with the axe in his hand 
and grew noticeably sad. 

“Yes,” he said. ““That’s true....”’ 

That evening Servozha brought Shotman to the 
hut. Shivering from the damp and wiping his pince- 
nez from time to time, Shotman said: “Enough. You 
can’t live here any longer.”’ 

A week previously Yemelyanov had procured at 
the factory where he was employed a few identity 
cards. Lenin chose a card in the name of the worker 
Konstantin Ivanov. Now all that remained to be done 
was to photograph Lenin, substitute his photograph 
for that of the real Ivanov and stamp it with the 
missing half of a rubber stamp. It was Shotman's 
job to look after all that. 

“There’s a plan to send you to Finland,” he said. 
“Comrade Zinoviev can go either with you or to 
Lesnoi where there is a suitable secret flat.” 

Zinoviev crawled out of the hut and said: 

“T’ll go to Lesnoi. I think I shall be more useful 
nearer to Petrograd. Besides, the Provisional Gov- 
ernment is less interested in me than in Vladimir 
Ilyich. So that’s settled.’ He waited for Lenin to say 
something, but Lenin was writing a lst of assign- 
ments for his comrades: one might think he was no 
longer in the forest but in Finland already, in some 
new hiding place. 

Zinoviev went on: “Perhaps I should leave today, 
Alexander Vasilvevich?” He was speaking to Shotman 
but his eyes were on Lenin. 

Lenin did not respond and went on writing: 

“..bread 

map of Helsingfors 

glue: small tube 

needle and black thread 

envelopes 

‘'S.-D.° magazine No. 47 

blue and red pencils 
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penknife 

indelible pencil 

pen . 

my thesis on the political situation (for Congress) 

Swedish and Finnish dictionaries....” 

They began to pack Zinoviev’s things. Lenin was in 
high spirits, making jokes. 

“We've mixed up all the clothes,” he said. ‘I don’t 
know which are yours and which are mine. You'll 
be in trouble with Zlata Ionovna....”’ 

“So will you with Nadezhda Konstantinovna.”’ 

“T won’t. You know very well she is not of this 
world.... Anyway, your clothes are better than mine, 
I think. No? Other people’s things always seem bet- 
ter..." 

Zinoviev frowned: he realised that Lenin was 
avoiding serious conversation. 

Yemelyanov and Seryozha carried the luggage to 
the boat. When evening fell Zinoviev, accompanied 
by Shotman, got ready to leave. Lenin shook Zino- 
viev’s hand and said: 

“Take care of yourself, Grigori.... Who knows when 
we shall meet again. Soon, I hope. And in full agree- 
ment.”’ 

Zinoviev said hastily in a quavering voice: 

“Why, of course, of course....”’ 

Lenin raised his eyes and cast him a joyful look. 
But Zinoviev had already regretted his conciliatory 
tone and thought vexedly: Am I retreating before him 
once more? Instead of fighting resolutely against 
an extremism which can be ruinous to the Party, 
I’m yielding once more to Lenin’s willpower and charm. 
No, I do not have the right. 

And he added drily: 

“Let’s hope so.’’ 

Lenin said nothing but his face clouded. Neverthe- 
less he accompanied the travellers to the shore, and 
when the boat drew away he watched it receding for 
a long while, shaking his head now and then. The 
weather was poor, a gusty wind was blowing, and 
the boat now rose on foaming waves, now dipped 
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out of sight. Soon it merged with the darkness. 

“Well, well,” said Lenin, turning to Yemelyanov 
who was standing beside him on the shore. “Boats 
float away and life continues its course.’’ Then he 
added: “Shall we go and make a fire?” 

“Let’s go,’ said Yemelyanov good-naturedly, pre- 
tending not to notice the way Lenin had brought 
down his secret thoughts to commonplace talk about 
the affairs of their camp. He was a man of reserved 
nature who did not express himself aloud but he 
understood something about the complicated relations 
that had arisen between Lenin and Zinoviev in the 
past few days and on the quiet shared Lenin's in- 
dignation and disappointment. 

Late next evening Dmitry Ilyich Leshchenko arrived 
with a camera. He was an old Party comrade who had 
once worked on Zvezda and Pravda. At present he 
was working with Krupskaya on the cultural and 
education commission of the Vyborg district council. 

That night they talked till dawn about the 
situation in Petrograd, about Krupskaya, and about 
Lunacharsky who had been arrested in Leshchenko's 
flat where he had been staying recently. 

At sunrise Lenin awakened Leshchenko after a 
short sleep and said impatiently: 

“Come on, now, take my photograph.” 

He had already put on a wig and cap. Leshchenko 
looked up at the misty sky and shook his head: 
too dark. All the same, he began taking photographs. 
But he had no tripod and holding the camera in his 
hands he found it quite impossible to focus on Lenin's 
head and shoulders. 

“Maybe I’d better sit down,” said Lenin. 

“That’s an excellent idea.”’ 

Without a word Lenin squatted on his haunches 
and waited patiently for Leshchenko to take his 
photograph. Then he accompanied Leshchenko to the 
boat and on seeing him off said in a somewhat 
embarrassed way: 

“Please don’t tell Nadezhda Konstantinovna about 
all this —er-h’m, h’m— entourage.... The damp, the 
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wet haystack and so on. Agreed? Tell her everything's 
fine, comfortable, dry. Don’t forget, mind you.” 

Two days later the identity card was ready. Lenin 
scrutinised it carefully and was satisfied with it; he 
did not think it could arouse the least suspicion. 

At last the day of departure came. Lenin and 
Yemelyanov were waiting for Shotman, who, for 
some reason, was late. Suddenly they heard a warning 
whistle from the forest. It came from Seryozha who 
had replaced Kolya as a scout. Lenin decided that 
Shotman was on his way and walked to meet him. 
But instead of Shotman a strange boy appeared at 
the edge of the forest, followed shortly afterwards 
by a man in worker’s clothes. Lenin stopped, then 
walked slowly back to the hut. Yemelyanov turned 
pale, tensed, and then suddenly relaxed and heaved a 
sigh of relief. He had recognised Rassolov and his son 
Vitya. 

“Morning, Nikolai Alexandrovich,” said Rassolov, 
casting a swift glance at the haystack and then at 
Lenin who was squatting on his heels near the hut. 
“You've a good stack there. It looks as if you fin- 
ished mowing.” 

“Oh, more or less,’’ said Yemelyanov vaguely. 

“Maybe your Finn -vould come and work for me? 
Just for a day or halt a day. I can’t manage alone. 
I’m feeling bad and Vitya’s not strong enough yet.” 

Yemelyanov found it difficult not to smile. 

“He won’t go,” he replied. 

“Maybe he will.” 

“He won't, I tell you.”’ 

“Does he understand our tongue?”’ 

Yemelyanov stole a glance at Lenin. Lenin was 
sitting with a stony expression on his face. His eyes 
had quite disappeared: they had turned into dull, 
inexpressive slits. 

“No, said Yemelyanov. “He only speaks his own 
tongue. I know a little Finnish, so we manage some- 
how.” He had pulled himself together now and 
went on fluently: “He won't go, its’s no good trying. 
I myself asked him to mow on the shore but he 
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doesn’t want to. He’s in a hurry to get home. Some- 
thing’s gone wrong at his place.”’ 

Rassolov sighed, grunted and walked off with 
Vitya. 

Until their footsteps had become quite inaudible 
and for another minute after that, Lenin did not move. 
Then he rose swiftly and began to laugh, his eyes 
sparkling. 

“Thank you for not hiring me out, Nikolai Ale- 
xandrovich,”’ he said. 

“No profit in it,” replied Yemelyanov with a laugh. 

They laughed for a long time over this incident. 
Only Shotman’s arrival tuned their mood to a more 
serious key. Shotman, tense with the responsibility 
that had been put on him, could not understand how 
Lenin could laugh just before the highly dangerous 
trip. 

Shotman was not alone. He was accompanied by 
a short sturdy Finn. Lenin introduced himself to him 
as Ivanov. 

“Rahja,” the Finn replied without batting an eyelid. 

Yemelyanov and Seryozha carried Lenin’s luggage 
to the boat. Then Yemelyanov returned alone: 
Seryozha rowed the luggage across the lake. 

Before Yemelyanov and Shotman had made final 
arrangements about the route to the Finland railway 
line it had grown quite dark. 

“Well, as they say, good luck,’ said Yemelyanov. 
His voice sounded solemn. “We should be on the move, 
Viadimir Ilyich.” 

He led the way, followed by Rahja. Lenin and Shot- 
man walked behind them. 

Kolya had just returned with Kondraty from Pet- 
rograd. Finding no one at home except the little 
boys when he arrived—their mother went out on 
some errand—Kolya raked together the school- 
books and exercise books bought in Petrograd, got 
into the rowing-boat and headed across the lake. 
He and Seryozha missed each other. 

Reaching the opposite bank he sprang ashore and 
all but ran to the hut, his heart beating fast. The 
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familiar meadow was silent and deserted. Complete 
desolation reigned around. The metal cross-piece for 
the pot lay discarded among the cold ashes of the 
campfire. In the hut no pillows, no blankets, nothing. 
The dents in the hay were cold. At first Kolya froze 
with terror, assuming that Lenin had been tracked 
down and arrested. Then in a familiar place under 
the hay he found a pile of newspapers. Besides, the 
haystack and the hut stood intact. He understood that 
Lenin had simply left. 

Everything around was abandoned as if the days 
that had passed had been a dream, a short and 
marvellous dream; as if nothing at all had happened — 
no Lenin, no happy nights beside the fire, no bird- 
like whistle, no patrolling of the forest, no promises 
to supervise Kolya’s studies — nothing. He had left. 
He had not even said good-bye, he had tricked him. 
Kolya looked at his school-books and gulped down 
a bitter sob. Then his resentment left him, but a 
sense of grief remained that was too large for Kolya’s 
little heart. He sat for a long time beside the cold fire, 
then he rose to his feet and walked slowly back to 
the lake, to his old life which seemed so empty and 
uninteresting now. 

At that time Lenin and his companions were al- 
ready far away. 

Getting onto a eart-track they turned off it after 
a while and took a path. A small river blocked their 
way. Yemelyanov wanted to make a detour but Lenin 
did not hesitate and, stripping, waded across the ri- 
ver, followed by the others. Some time later they 
reached a wide marsh, skirted it and inadvertently 
found themselves in a peat fire. Around them the 
bushes smouldered, the smoke stung their eyes. The 
peat burned under their feet. At length Yemelyanov 
found a path. They wandered in the dark for another 
half-hour, then they heard the hoot of a railway 
engine in the distance. 

“We're here, it seems,’’ said Yemelyanov contritely. 

“Oh, you’re a poor lot,” said Lenin, taunting all 
three of them. “Where’s your ordnance map, why 
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didn’t you study the route? That’s the way to lose 
a war.” 

“We'll learn, Comrade Ivanov,” said Rahja in a 
low, sly voice out of the darkness. It was the first 
time he had spoken since they left. 

‘Learn quickly. Time is precious,’’ Lenin said grave- 
ly. 

Yemelyanov and Rahja went off to reconnoitre the 
station. Lenin and Shotman sat down under a 
tree. It was a dark, moonless night. Time dragged. 
Lenin felt the blue notebook in the pocket of his 
jacket. 

My blue notebook, here it is, he thought with a 
smile. I’d lke to finish my pamphlet soon. But will 
I manage it? We'll see what awaits me at that sta- 
tion and at the other stops on the way to our goal. 
How many more of them will there be, how many 
more? 

When Yemelyanov and Rahja returned and report- 
ed that the nearby station was Dibuny and not 
Levashovo as they had imagined, Shotman felt a 
chill of fear: Dibuny lay only seven kilometres from 
the Finnish border. They might easily run into the 
border patrols here. But there was nothing to be done. 
They walked to the station. In the distance they saw 
the glow of the station lights. Lenin strained his eyes 
and for some time looked hard at the misty glimmer. 
Then he unexpectedly increased his pace, overtook 
Yemelyanov and tapped him on the shoulder. 

“Well, Nikolai Alexandrovich,” he said. “Anything 
may happen at the station. So, look here. Convey my 
most humble respects to Nadezhda Kondratyevna and 
my greetings to your sons, especially to Kolya.”’ 

“T’ll do so. Thank you.” 

“I am most grateful to you and your wife for 
everything. I’ve given you a lot of trouble. Think 
kindly of me.”’ 

“Oh, don’t mention it. don’t mention it, Vladimir 
Ilyich. With all our hearts....’’ 

“Well, that’s splendid.... Oh, by the way, I have 
very little money on me. My wife, Nadezhda Kon- 
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stantinovna, knows.... She will settle your expenses 
at the first opportunity.” 

“IT don’t want to hear about it, Vladimir [lyich. 
You’re offending me, really you are.” 

“Stop that! ‘Offending you’ indeed. You’re not so 
rich that you can support fugitive revolutionaries. Ah, 
before I forget. It’s about that Alexei — you remember 
the man—the would-be messenger.... Don’t have a 
grudge against him. There’s no need to be severe on 
a man for his mistakes. He’ll understand for himself. 
Events, revolutionary experience—they will help 
him to understand. So, don’t hold it against him.”’ 

“Very well, Vladimir [lyich.”’ 

“You see, I know our comrades. They’ll nag him 
needlessly. So please don’t forget.’’ 

“Very well, Vladimir Ilyich, I won't forget.”’ 

“Well, then, that’s all. And thank you.” 

This conversation moved Yemelyanov deeply and 
left him feeling happy, why, he did not know. Only 
later did he understand that the matter was one not 
only of Lenin’s sensitivity to other people, and not 
even of the circumstances in which Lenin manifested 
that sensitivity; the point was that it showed Lenin’s 
boundless confidence that things would turn out in 
such a way that Alexei would understand, that he 
could not help understanding his mistake. Perhaps 
only then did Yemelyanov fully understand that the 
workers’ Revolution was really something of the very 
near future; perhaps only then did he fully under- 
stand what kind of man he had been concealing at 
Razliv. 

Meanwhile, the station lights had come near. Lenin 
stopped, waiting for Shotman. Then they walked on 
in their original formation: Yemelyanov and Rahja 
in front, Shotman and Lenin behind them. 
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Excerpts from the Author’s Diaries and Letters 


Star 

So my literary career begins. I have launched two little 
boats (Star and Two Men in the Steppe) and they are sailing 
out into the misty sea, becoming no longer my possession but 
that of the frolicking waves and blustering winds. Two tiny 
sails barely visible in the boundless ocean, but the ocean wants 
all of me. And now, I, like an inexperienced swimmer, stand 
on the rocky shore ready to take the plunge. It is both frightening 
and thrilling to stand like this braving the elements. 


1948 


Two Men in the Steppe 

The idea of, the novella Two Men in the Steppe may be 
summed up as follows: a person brought up under our socialist 
system, even though he has, through inexperience or momentary 
weakness, committed a crime and is rejected by our society, 
still does not betray his essentially Soviet nature and conscience.... 
This incident may serve as a warning to young people in various 
ordeals, not necessarily those of wartime — any ordeal. 


1953 


By the Light of Day 

Today I finished By the Light of Day. When I recopy it 
I will correct its faults, add anything that is important and throw 
out the inessential. I conceived the idea for this story thirteen 
years ago and it has been haunting my imagination ever since. 


1960 


The Blue Notebook 

I flatter myself with the hope that in this piece there is a 
feeling of the time that it portrays. That the image of Lenin — 
even in my imperfect, though faithful portrayal — is capable of 
enriching, ennobling and instilling ardour into people’s hearts ; 
and finally, I hope my attempt will result in many of my readers 
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wanting to read Lenin. Yes, just read him ... as people read great 
books to delight in an intoxicating truth, intelligence, passion, 
love for the working people — all the things our Lenin is full 
of. If my little novella, the fruit of a great deal of work and 
of my love of Lenin, does only that, I shall be sure that it 
was not written in vain. 
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Please send all your comments to 21, Zubovsky 
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TRIFONOV Y. The Impatient Ones (A short 
novel). 


State Prize winner Yuri Trifonov (b. 1925) 
is well known to foreign readers for his 
novels Students, To Slake One’s Thirst, The 
Exchange, The Long Goodbye, and others. 
His new book, The Impatient Ones (1972), 
tells the story of the Narodnaya Volya (The 
People’s Will) party and its leader Andrei 
Zhelyabov (1850-1881). The activity of Na- 
rodnaya Volya was a brief but vivid episode 
in the Russian revolutionary movement of 
the 1870s and 1880s. “They displayed sup- 
reme self-sacrifice,’ wrote V. I. Lenin about 
the members of the movement, “and asto- 
nished the whole world.... Their sacrifices 
were certainly not in vain. They doubtlessly 
contributed — directly or indirectly — tothe 
subsequent revolutionary education of the 
Russian people.”’ 

The book includes a big foreword and a 
historical and literary commentary. 
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IVANOV, A. The Eternal Call 


Anatoly Ivanov (born in 1926) is a famous Soviet 
writer and a State Prize laureate. His novels, The 
Sovereign (1958), Shadows Disappear at Noon (1964) 
and The Eternal Call (1969) are widely known both 
in the Soviet Union and abroad. The action of the 
novel The Eternal Call takes place over the course 
of half a century, from the beginning of this century 
until the Great Patriotic War. We are not merely 
presented with a chronicle of the events, but their 
effects on the lives of people living in a large Si- 
berian village. 
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PRILEZHAUEVA, M. Lenin’s Life 


Maria Prilezhayeva has researched Lenin’s life and 
works for almost 30 vears. 

M. Prilezhayeva’s aim was to relate V. I. Lenin’s 
entire biography not in a dry, text book fashion, but 
rather in a way that would arouse a vivid and im- 
pressive picture of his great life in the reader. 
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p. 35, line 1 from bottom _... wane. Travkin hated lies. On 
free evenings he himself 

p. 245, line 21 from top ... and conscientiously Lenin’s for- 
mulations with something 
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